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f. port NI in order to be entertain * 
| fine dream. {;'who think, defire, diliberate, 
0 and reſoboe, whether” the objects of theſe ſe- 
veral acts be ral, or only imaginary, my 
exiſt; or I could not exiſt thinking, defiring, 
 deliberating, reſolving. | Theſe, which are ſo 


many modes of exiſtence, muſt preſuppoſe 


that whereof they are are modes. Allow me 
but to he in un error, and T aſk no more: 
for an error is ſomething, and ſomething can 


never be an attribute of 'nothing. I confeſs . 


I have ſometimes been overwhelmed with 
the thought, that any thing at all exiſts; that 
all is not an infinite and eternal nothing : 
but ſince tis unqueſtionable that — 
exiſts, having whereon to fix e from 


this fingle principle I can riſe by degrees to 


the idea and proof Wa 2 y excellent 
and eternal Being. 3 
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th There can no being exiſt without ſoms ade- 

2 Ju een or. grpund of its exiſtence 5 either 
in the being itfelf,. or * without” it, in ſome 


2 This is as ſelf-evident, as that 


: nothin of itſelf can riſe out of- nothing. Who- 


ever affirms a 
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Hing to exiſt, and at the fame 
time denies there is any reaſon (L. do not ſay 
known ta him, but any) in nature why 
iſs; [»bſalurely. ny es an PARRY: Of 
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3 , and makes that the reaſon . 
of its exiſte — Nor is the caſe — 3 
ſuppoſing the eternity of: ſuch a being. An 
eternal being, merely as erernal, differs not 
but in duration from a Another, „Which 18 not 
eternal. The queſtion therefore - returns, 
what was the reaſon that this was eternal, 
rather than tha other Þ: If it be ns there: 


will al hat! — oth Fr 
been eternal as well as: this 80 and Why 
then was it not? not becauſe there was no- 
thing to determine its exiſtence rather than 
its non- exiſtence; for ſurely. all things may 
have exiſted eternally, uitbouf a reaſon, as 
well as any one. It was not therefore from 
eternity, becauſe it was not; which is L . 
as ee e to . en ok becauſe = 
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original: yet this": cant be 2 bf al 
being, and f evunp being. An eternal rea- 
ſan maſt exiſt ſomewhere, and in me bring 

o#h457: the donſoquence of which is, 
thay if all beings flow from an eternal cauſt, 
thing not included within 
beings 5 which is an expreſs 
— There is — 2 fo 
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reaſon of its own exiſtence, cannot but exiſt, or 
is neceſſarily exiſting, For as the reaſon of 
its exiſtence is neceſſary, not liable to the 
cogtroul of a e ; (for then this 
would not be the — ſelf-exiſting)- nor 
ing upon its own..will (becauſe Sa 
it muſt have beet! before: it was, in order 
to chuſe whether it ee not 
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Being ad. not exiſt, it could never afterwards 
have begun to be, betable it muſt then have 
been without any reaſon or ground of its 
exiſterice; which is impoſſible, by Prop. IV. 
for any ſuch — 2 not ex be- 
fore tlie being itſelf wherein it was: ſeated. 
What farther could make that neceſſarily to 
exiſt, this moment, which exiſted not the 
moment before; when the preſent moment 
differs not but in the order of ſucceſſion 
from any or all; of i thoſe which are paſt. 
| The lame reaſor;\.if. there be any, which is 
= now, ' muſt have been from eternity- 
1 . IMMENSIFY, or a preſence: without: 
l Saum, is another attribute. That the ſu- 
p̃eme and neceſfarily exiſtent Being is thus 
|} omtipreſent, is evident; for e not 
ly! have his preſence confin'd to any certa 
ſure of ſpace, without ſome ler of bis — 
ſeſſing juſt ſuch a quantity of ſpace, and not 
a greater ä — 
foot of ſpace, and imm nſity o and. 
chere are infinite intermediate degrees a in- 
definite between a cubical foot of — and 
a ſingle point on the other; what could de- 
termine the ſeli· exiſtent being to ſuch, or 
any other preciſe quantity of ſpace, rather | 
than any other of the innumerable. T_ 
ace or deſcendin ???; 
_ AGAIN, if the neceſſarily n ing 
is e in his ae, Lask whether, like 
; an 


an idol, he be ſbed 10 a place, or is capable 
af moving from one place to another? The 
ee the idea of non! 
is uniform, and very way alike, there can 
be no paſſibis reaſon for fixing him immove- 
ably in one place more than in any other: 
not the fatter i cauſe: eh and motion not 


muſt be — prior to the other! but 
reſt; could not have been the primeval ſtate 
af the firſt being, af of a hai netde preſence z be- 
cauſe thro the perfect. ſimilitude of ſpace, 
there was nothing; in the nature of the thing 
to neceſſitate its eternal abode in one por- 
tion of the infinite void above any ether. 
And 1 argument bears as ſtrongly againſt 

;. ſince whatever being changes its 
5 Dy "pin the place i it leaves, bef 


ore it is in 
that into which it r e une 
quently there muſt have ome 5 
where the motion firſt began 
Ut atly — Was — before there could be 
motion. 8 Os 4 3s : 
0 LATE E her having 
aſcribed the glory of all poſſible, perfection 
to the neoeſſarily exiſtent Being, is very la- 
boured in his attempt 0 diſprove abſolute: 
immenſity ; aſſerting the extenſion of this Be- 
ing, tho it be the utmoſt poſſible, and the 


Culliber in his impartial nau into the fan 
nee of D. 4 33 $44 ; Mpc 


11 | very | 


very ſamne as ſpaee, to have-certain limmhr or 
heard of paradox, Itake leave to fa 


to its actual 


or room but 
evidently, that ſpace, which is pie oy in na- 
rureto beings is not itſelf a being, nor the 


pr . 
1 hos — another e ace or 


— 48 4 
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cannot —— bevanſe if finite, it muſt 
have extremities, it muſt be 
muſt be extended, i. e. muſt be a ea hm 
thing,” contraty to what has been already 


in our imaginations; incloſe a mon of 
figure thence atiſing belongs to a — 


afford room for a boyndleſs or infinite Being: 
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extremities; In 


oppoſition to _ wot 


the pgſſbility of a any being or attribute is in 
neee that being —.— ö 
and conſequently the poſſibi extenſioen 
— — op — what the 
poſſibility of extenſion, but a or 
room for it to exiſt? or What this capacity 
d Which ſhows, I think 


fa being; ſines upon that ſu 


Cc 


oling wr py a 5 
argue, that this void 


figured,” it 5 


proved, that it is nothing. We may 


ſpace, and thereby give it ſome —.— u 
as this incloſure is only imaginary, fo 


imaginary extenſion. The void-ſpace muſt 
therefore be endkſs ; and being endleſs, will 


infinite, tis certain 


for while the void i is 
72 no 


3 


L 
=y 


of aner, to exiſt without 


quantity wh One — 
magnitude without 


a being poſſeſs univerſal extenſion, inſomuch 
that there is no ſpace where that bei 


not exiſt „ de finite, tis 


Gele — ſtill if It be: the: 0 „ 
tenſion poſſible, it is not, it cannot be free. 

For if it be for any finite quantitʒ 
pg 


lible'z ſipoe there wil be nothing to exclude 
endleſs additions to any ſuppoſcable quanti- 
ty but what muſt have excluded the leaſt 


deing may exiſt ef a certain" d Jeter 


ſpace to receive it, 
are obliged to go on and — ich! 


ng does 


r that n no farther ſpace ? But 
8 that antecedently (I mean not in 
time but nature) to the exiſtence of this be- 
ing there was no ſpace at all; ſo that the ex- 
iſtence of this being was che cauſe or reaſon 


of ſpace: which if true, tis but to ſuppoſe 


12 nor 


6 may. be ſuppoſed without a contra- 
ion) a being of greater amplitude to exiſt, 
and there will — „i 16-611 
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An to es up of 
parts; whether the parts. be diſſimilar, = 
_ thoſe: of a human body; or 
as the parts of air or 25 The mond aur 
s a collective term, ſignifying not ſo ſtrictlʒ 
one thing as ſeveral in cumbination which 
_. hows: beyond all contradiction, that the 
neceſſarily exiſtent Being is endowed with 
the moſt abſolute ſimplicity. For in all-ag- 
gregutes, of hat nature ſoever the paris ate, 
each particle has a ſeparate exiſtence, and a 
L reaſon of its exiſtence; ſo that not- 
withſtanding the neceſſary exiſtence of one 
| 2 i ä be no neceſſity 
of their exiſtence in co conjunction; each having 
the reaſon of its exiſtence: within itſelf un- 
And of conſe- 
quence there would be as many neceſſarilyỹx 
3 iſtenthiings adhere mes in particles; 
which is:impoſlible: becauſe upon this ſup- 
poaſition each of them 1 not be im- 
menſe, as I have the Being muſt be 
Which ain 2 FN NN e Lunt 
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bee conſidered as to the ſeveral conſti- 
tuent parts, becauſe no one part ee ol 
or as to the whole, tho we Boud grant . 


a of the whole to be infinite: 
5 VV t 
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4. e  MNISCIENCE 

or the lnowledgeaf al a things pour 6 tobe known, 
exiſtent Being: — — 18.2 We per- 
fection; weare conſcious of fuch a per 
on in ourlelyes, neit is e e 
any other per of the firſt Being. His 
 feplicity on the contrary, -etherwiſe. ſtiled 
his ſpirituality, naturally leads us to the no- 

tion of intelligence, . as entirely agreeable to 
bis pure and undivided effence. He there- 
fore who poſſeſſes all pofible 1 


| mpſt have this. alſo.5, but not as we, - 


knowledge of ſenſible objects depenc $ upon 
external medium, and when {tretch'd. to its 
fartheſt extent, is bounded v within very nar 
bis knowledge: correſpond to the pee en of 
his nature; perwvading the vrhole univerſe, 
with all the; parts . he is as inti-:- 
ideas: he 'beholds all things by, immediate 
mmtuition, As 2 wee * wry 
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may be app N 
Te which I add farther,” that the material 
world, becauſe not of itſelf nedeſſatily exiſtent 
(by Corel. of Prop, III.) muſt have been crew 
ted ot produced Barer hothing; I 
_ dition out 4 99m. ot * 

r rvalent to roduction of all things 
_ ducidle 1 Ap For the als | 
ercates any: _ particle pooh rack 
e e operates w ou t an Aber. dation in 
therefore bee . this Baie, creating 
power is ſufficient to command the effect. As 
do the different degrees of poſſibility, they on- 
ly take place in the operations of agents, who 
Ate; not 3 1 de aps OE 


E erp "the ul, 85 c 

ing his deſign 8 to ſuch an agent propor 
tionably greater. or lefs. Now 
napt to the prodijftion of one fn Hol, or one 
world, as of ten ? e at d therefore the 


36 Lure 4. won n, 
which he thinks fit. 
the effecting any of bing 
the manner in which, 
and the means to be n 
the province of infinite wiſdom, w 
ing mark d out the way to his power, Al 
jean remains. s de be ban impre 


— of mo __ is not: of ieſelf men 
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_ ceflarily, 7 has been ſhown before 
II.) Sn Rene 


ed rſt, being, as 
aL th. Nan the necefity. of ex- 
iſtence bring the /ame, muſt exert itſelf exyery | 


my * 


Wis * Bing and Attributes of Gop. 5 17 
| of tuo Beings, not of one infinite, ſimple. 
and independent, which is the idea of God * 


and the other finite, compounded and de- 
a ry N is the true, cer of the | 


n 


ay 
— . effect of Ns ficſt —_ — Was gehe 
as an ee from his ſubfance,, or from. 
his mere power. . If from his ah tance, As, 
this muſt ling bern by a partition of that 
ſubſtance, ſo the emanation would have been 
of exactly the ſame nature with the ſubſtance 
from which it came; the ft of which is 
5 impoſſible, and the latter contrary to fact, And. 
upon the ſame. account it could not have 
been from his mere power; ſinc the effe ec, 
of a power determined by a neceſhty. of Nas 
ture muſt be of a nature intirei conform : 
to that wherein reſides the neceſſity. There 
is therefore no other way remaining to Ace | 
count for th exiſtence of the univerſe, ut 
its production by the power of God under 
the free. ditection of his will. Obſerve, 1 
do not ſay by the power of God with the . 
mere conſent of his will, for that would be 
mere power without any cauſality of his 
will; but power employ d, Tarent, and 
Svided by will,. which carries in it * idea 

AY. oO £0 of 
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of the moſt perfect liberty: for as to the 


influence which the wiſdom and g 
of God have in the determination of his 


thelefs freely for acting wiſely. Beſides 2 . 
can conceive there is a vaſt variety of ob- 
jects, methods, and circumſtanoes of action 


; ſequentiy every one Will perceive, that the 
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3 a ef Wildon. Inftnlte wiſdom, which 
5 bes been demonſtrated to be an attribute of 
the neceffarily exiftent Being, cannot but 
direct and incline him to act after the wiſeſt, 
f that is, after the beſt manner poſſible; now 
Suance of the moſt con- 
nefs, is a much 


Ettainly to act in pur 
fummate Juftice and 
better Way 'of "Ie than without or! in of 


goodneſs 
will, tis purely moral, and he acts never- 


equally eligible, in the choice of which con- 


t has the moſt abſolate free 
her this world ſhould be crea- 


ted, or another, at this time or another, of 


an Ertent or a ans 3 ne _ 


. ee e 


Non; | ſach as o holineſs 

dnefs, and truth, The roof 
erfections'may be compriz'd in a 
being eaſily educible from the 
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Bling and Attributes of Gov. 1g 
dale to them. Should it be ſuggeſted, 
5 2 as in man, at the lame time that his 
reaſon adviſes to one courſe, his inclinations 
& ofteri hurty him to the contr agus do-® on 
fame in God; ſhould," Tay, this ſa 
be offered, the contradiction of it ws 00 
= lute neceſſity of exiſtence,” papparentzifor 
— oma and ae: 2 
clination 10 act contrary to that undo 
cannot flow from the fame neceflity.” Sueh 
an inteſtine war in the divine Being, would 
| ſuppoſe uo neceſſities, one of good, and the 
other of evil; ; as ; che conſequence of this 
would be the exiſtenee of Fro beings diantes = 
pre Ae one * N. 


n 1 4 31 Dun 
g. Mat rbe e — m Being id 
imutable and immortul I he exiſtsneceſ- 
farily in an) 
pr eit rouphout-all poſlible duration: 
and if he neceflarily 'exiſts a tha: be is 
au dee kult exiſt dhe zung for over; . 
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one moment, he muſt neceſſu- 
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Suomen ie ins go! c 
a H E R E e e — 
ute perfett Being. Being may be conſi- 
der'd: as to perfection or number: under the 
former conſideration, ane infinitely perfect 


of being; ſince it may be pronounced at 
firſt ſight, that there cannot be mare 
tion than is comprehended in the idea of 


inſinite and all paſible petfection. Let it 


be conceived of two beings, that neither of 


them abes, or can know any thing but what 


che other does, and will 2 — there 
is really no more #ndwledge in nature for the 
exiſtence of theſe two, = there would be 
if one of them were ſtruck out of the 


ſuppoſition. There are, indeed, more know- 


ing beings, but there is not more An age. 
And it would be the ſame as to power or pre- 


ſence, or any other attribute, if both together 5 


could do no more things, nor co-exiſt. with 


more ſpace, than either of them ſingly could 
do, and the like. Wherefore there can be 


but one infinitely perfect Being foraſmuch 
as. one ſuch Being contains all perfection, and 


ſo leaves no place for the poſſibility of more: 


unleſs this be thought, ſo, that tl 


o n ex- 


hauſts all perfeRtion it does not exhauſt all 


: nne "Bat if this be e a reaſon for ſuppo- 
1 2 >" * ing 
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Being is cammenſunate to the whole pollbility 
perfec- 
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po r ths. L do not Ay 
of an infinite number of infinite beings; 

for however abſurd tliis be, ſome may think 
an infinite number to be poſſible, but) of a 
number to which no addition can 
without a contradiction; and whether ſuch 
a number of diſtinct and actually exiſtent 
g be not a pg contradict! ion, 1 leave 
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| 1* ULD never doubt of the only; any 

more than of the exiſtence of God. That 
there is an eternal and moſt perfect being, 
and that there is hut ane ſuch, were always 


to me propoſitions equally plain and unde- 
n to ſay, 
rticular 


niable : and yet I take per 
when 1 1 proceeded to the” 
examination of the ſeveral arguments brought 
to eſtabliſh this grea 
carried All that clearneſs and conviction with 
them, as might. haye been wiſhed; ſo that 
the entire acquieſcenes of my mind in the 


belief of the divine unity, (abſtraRtin g from 
revelation) ſeem'd to flow immediately from 


the idea of the infinite Being, not from any 


diſtinCt reaſoning upon that idea. That it is 
impoſſible there ſhould be more than one 

infinite being, J am well enough ſatisfied; 
; but what 1 it is that makes this impoſlible, Ican 

5 better 


truth, they have not 
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better ume hon . 2: dense; 21 
gay, not diſtinctly, but after a manner con- 
= formable: to my idea of infinite, which is 
= confuſed and obſcure; tho at the ſame time 
= T am nevertheleſs certain of the exiſtence of 
infinite, prong aß 2 indiſtinctneſs of an 
” idea of it, Hb: io GD) ee en 
= Fro nds caking odtiifiduto* -confuler: 
the little proportion between our 3 7 
and the arguments for the 29 of 
fetch d from his infini 
exiſtence,” (things ſor Armee 
I. concluded they were too unweildy to be 
managed bya human underſtanding; I there- 
fore turned my thoughts another way, and 
after a A ane found what 1 was in 
Tua. 3 1 abner 
and ä as ſome the world hath of 
late yeats ſeen, will not be teckon'd a fault 
by thoſe who have the ſame turn of mind 
that I have, who muſt acknowledge that in 
matters that concern the general belief of 
mankind, I never like an\argamient the bet- 
ter for being above common apprehenſions. 1 
ſhall advance to it by the following ſteps. 
I. Wr have no'reaſon to-helieve of ſup- 
poſe there is more thanone Gol. mg 
2. WE have very good "reaſon to-beliew | 
there is but ane G0 who at firſt created, 
an n e and governs this world. - 
þ C4 Ws Wz 


ſe AE Ai Argument fir * Vol. IV. 
3. WE do not want labs to be- 


| _ that there is abſolutely but one God 
or that beſides the God that ny this 


world, there is no other.. 
1. Wr have no reaſon to . or hat 


pole there is mare than one God. The exiſt- 


ence and order of the univerſe forbid the 
igriorance and diſbelief of one ſupreme and 


firſt cauſe, eternal and independent, to whom 


we are conducted by the chain of finite de- 


pendent cauſes. This firſt cauſe muſt be of 


infinite pouer; or it could not have been the 
fountain of being to other things; of infi 
mite wiſdom, 7 of the exquiſite har- 


mony and admirable: contrivance, to be ſeen 


in the frame of the world; and of infinite 


goodneſs, foraſmuch as he cannot be ſuppoſed 


to have created from a principle of indi- 
gence; and in regard the reſt of the creation 
3s manifeſtly deſigned to ſupply; the needs, 
and ſubſerve the happineſs of the-reaſonable 
part. And having thoſe perfeCtions, and 
being infinite in them, the firſt cauſe muſt 
have, and be infinite in all others. So that 


the idea of one infinite being is neceſſary; 


but the ſuppoſition: of more than one is need- 


Ls, and — tly unregſonable. Tis need- 


eſs; one infinite power, and wiſdom, and 
goodneſs /ufficing to the formation and go- 


vernment of the whole world, and render- 


vg all beſides uſeleſs to thoſe or any hes. 
ßpaurpoſes 


wenn moe roads oi ODDO IDS 
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1 1 eee : for there is nothing 
could be done by two, three, or more gods, 


bs, | J if ſu ppoſed to exiſt 1 which could not As, 


= well. have. been done by. one only. One 
W therefore is all that we have any need of, to 
account for all thoſe wonderful inſtances of, 
power, wiſdom. and goodneſs that are in 
the world. And becauſe needleſs, the ſup- 
poſition is unreaſonable ; if it be unreaſonable 
to ſuppoſe any thing which e have Lok 
i Ban of reaſon to ſuppoſGGe. 

Wx have very good re. 


— — ſtill preſerues this warld.. 5 158 
ſuppoſing (we will ſay) two; either they 
concurred to the production of the whole 
world, or each took his part. The firſt is 
impoſlible, becauſe the power « of each. being 
infinite; if the powers of both were the joint 
original of exiſtence to the world, they 
were both total cauſes; for being infinite, 
either of them would have produced = 
effect, had the other been wanting. Between 
infinite and finite there is no medium: if 
therefore they be ſuppoſed to have exerted a 
leſs degree of power than infinite, it muſt 
have been finite; and two finites conſpiring 
together would not have been infinite, and. 
therefore not adequate to the effect produced. 
But now the abſurdity of two total — in 


0 — Ms and of the /ame effect, ws 
OF. 


26 i Argument for vor. IV. 
body will ackne 
poſition much more tolerable, that they 


vided the work between them, Per why, 


when the almighty fat of one would have 
given being to the whole ſyſtem, and there 
was boundleſs fpace in which to erect what 
fabrics, and of what dimenſions the other 
had a mind to, ſhould t 


ſign, as if they needed one another's aflift- 


ance, - and the concurrence of both would 


leſſen the labour of each? Add to this a 
conſideration, I think, of more weight than 


the former; that if #9 Gods were con- 
cern'd in the affairs of our world, notice 


would have been given of it, either by in- 
ſcribing their names, as it were, on their 


ſeveral works; or by fome other way, to the 
intent we might pay due honour and adora- 


tion to both: for worſhip and love belong - 
ing to God as our greateſt frĩend and bene 


factor, if we ſuppoſe two ſuch beings, it 
Fein be cquaty —— a that we arena N 


done, unleſs we firſt know hem to exiſt, 
If therefore 429 fuck beings did-exiſt, they 
would have difcovered it to us; for that it is 
altogether fit they ſhould'be both worſhip- 
A But we know not of more than one; 


there i is therefore but one Almighty 
of heaven and earth, from whom we have 
received 


rledge. Neither is the ſup : 


hey enter into a 
partnerſhip in accompliſhing the fame de- 


LL GG eo Go eg tag go ocoTYs az s 


Maker 


— 


2 F 


E 


5 | ae life, and breath, and all ning 5 
and to whom the whole ener 
1 powers and faculties ſhould be 


there is no other. Were there another, 


thoughts can be formed of ſuch local, ſelfiſi, 


1 
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3. We do not want reaſon firmly to bs. 
ieve that there is ab/olutely but one God; or 
that beſides the God who form'd this world, 


muſt be 


alike; becanſe otherwiſe 


one would bare what the other had not; 


and ſo one, or both, could: not be poſſeſſed 
of infinite perfection, which deſtroys the 
idea of God. Well then, being perfectly 

alike, they are equally excellent, are equally 
worthy of veneration from all intelligent 4 
ings; Habet enim venerationem juſtam qu 
quid excellis, faith Velltius ping or ny in 


Cicero. By veneration is meant an act of the 


anding ſwallowed up in the t 


plation of the divine excelleneies, and adoring - 
the unfathomable depth. "Now; cho Epi- 

curus had no great reaſon to cha 
ration for the Gods, as he 


eſented them 
ſhut up within the walls of heaven, -without Fe 
knowing or'caring to know the concerns of 
this lower world, the overſight of which 
would be a diſturbance to their happineſs; 


(for 1 don't ſee What very magnifcent 


lazy gods as theſe) yet certainly, ſuppoſing 0 
7 or more gods ſu eg ne n 
© # De nat, Deor, lid. 1 | 7 


know: | | 


20 4s Argument” for 
knowing all things, tho not dend in ds 
production and conſervation of all, becauſe 
the care of more than one about the ſame 
things is unneceſſary; veneration, on this 
ſuppofition, would belong to all, and to all 
equally. Moreover, being infinitely excel- 
lent, ani]. perfectly alike, - whatever their 
number were, they muſt perfectly love one 
another. For the ſame reaſon; that each 
loves himſelf, becauſe excellent, he muſt 
love all the reſt ; and loving himſelf in- 
finitely, becauſe infinitely lovely, muſt love 
the reſt to the ſame height, . becauſe ſhining . 
n the ſame, perfetions, and with the ſame 
degree cf. luſtre. From all this: follows, 
that neither of them will be wanting to ad- 
vance and propagate the glory of > 46 reſt, 
_ engaged. hereto-by the fitneſs of the thing, 
and not reſtrained by envy; which, as it 
can find no room in a perfect nature, ſo 
would be inconſiſtent with that intenſe af- 
fection in which they muſt: be united one 
to another: inſomuch that tho the Creator 
of this world be but one, he would, if there 
were ſuch, bring us acquainted with, the 
other Gods his friends; that as they are 
united among themſelves, all reaſonable 
ings, whatever, world they inhabited, might 
unite in their adorations of them: tho in 
— of gratitude, e ſhould be only in- 
* to our Maker, and he only would 
N have 


: The mind recoils, at the pro poſal of them; 
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have a right to-puniſh, us upon failure of 
love and ſervice to him, or veneration of 
W the reſt. But now, hath our Creator given. 
us ſo much as a hint of any other God beſides 
W himſelf ?. doth nature lead us to the belief 


of more Gods than one? quite the contrary. 


but reſts. pleas'd and eaſy in the notion of 
one : nay, ſo great is the ſatisfaction which 


7 | the mind perceiyes, in the idea of only ONe 
God, and the averſion it hath to the ſuppo- 
fon of more, that the unity of God ſeems 


a ſort of prolepſis or r e inter- 
woven in the frame of our being. 
TAE pobtheifm of the heathen i is no o ob- g 
jection to this. The ſame ſound is indeed 
common to us with them, but a very dif- 
ferent idea conveyed by it. A beatben god 
was a being ſuperior to man, but finite and 
imperfect: with us, the word ſignifies a Be- 
ing poſſeſs d of all poſſible perfections: and 
L will venture to ſay, in this ſenſe of the 
word, there never wo — 4 4 thing as bah. 
theifm | in the world. 
Nor nix more 3 than that a ſelf- 


| ſufficient nature cannot receive any __ 
from the worſhip: 


of men or angels. 
la fais ollens op1b1us ni ;hil indiga TY 


The acclamations of ten thouſand worlds 


would be but a faint broken echo to the ap- 
E | 
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probation of his own eternal mind. 
neither doth this take from the force of the 
— which turns not u 


ſure which the Deity is ſu 


their applauſe, and 12 regale with 
8 this kind of incenſe, as the heathens ima- 
gined their Gods to be with the ſteams of 4 
facrifice ; but upon the juſtice of the thing, 

| and the effentis regard of a wife and holy 
nature, to that which is juſt and becoming, 
Becauſe of the immenſe fulneſs of his Be- 
ing, we are kept from thinking that God 

can be made happier by the honours we 
him; but becauſe of this ple 

erfection and. bleſſecnels, the more 
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2 . g of ee | Now theſe 255 
Poſitions being of two ſorts; 8 from hence 5 
Rriſeth a diſtinction of reaſon into culative 
nd practical; ; the latter of which hath re- 
Ward either to the happineſs of the being, 
End is called PRUDENCE,,. or ta his mo. 
Fal conduct and behaviour, and is then beſt 
Expreſs d by the word CONS CIENCE., | 
' The preſent enquiry concerns practical 
: eaſon, and that chiefly as reſpecting thin 8 
f a moral nature. That it is beſt to 

after this or that manner, in the general 
Wcourſe of life, or in ſome particular occur 
ence, and that it is not beſt ſo to act 1 
the term bet in the ſame ſenſe, whateyer 
hat ſenſe A are contradictory propoſitions; 4 
and being. ſo, : reaſon will not only inform 
Ius, that they cannot both of them be true; ; 
but, if we "vill allow ourſelves the trou- 
Vor. IV. . ble 
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D eaſen is upivetſally underſtood. 
D chat faculty of intelligent beings 
which enables them to judge of the truth 
or Klſhopd of propoſitions. - No theſe pro- 
poſitions being of two ſorts; from hence 
ariſeth a diſtinction of regen into ſpeculative 
and practical; the latter of which, hath re- 
gard either to the 1 of the being, 
and is called PRUDENCE,, or ta his mo. 
ral conduct and behaviour, and is then beſt 
expreß d by the: word CONSCIENCE, | 
be preſent enquiry concerns practical - 

regſon, and that chiefly as reſpecting thing 
of a moral nature. That it is beſt to act 

after this or that manner, in the general 

courſe of life, or in ſome particular occur. 

rence, and that it 6 not beſt ſo19 ze (taking 
the term beſt in the ſame ſenſe, whateyer 


1 
” 


that ſenſe 15 are contradictory propoſitions; 
and being ſo, reqſen will not only inform 
us, that they cannot both of them be true; 
but, if we will allow ourſel ves the trou- 
F., % ( 


propoſitions, whether ſelf-evident; or evis 
dent only by the mediation of others, whe- 


ther at one view, or at ſeveral, may, in a 
larger ſenſe, be ſtiled reaſon. Reg | 


ko SO OTE %. 1 1 1 = K 
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6% - ͤ ͥ ee 
ble of a free and narrow examination, will 


ſatisfy us which. is une, and Which 9 y 
falſe. . Ne Sr ke 


$ 2. Turns may, Foot tray be ſome 


ground for diſtinguiſhing between reaſon and 


reaſoning. The knowledge of the truth of 


ng is 
the mind's gradual progreſs from one know- 


ledge to another; or, in a chain of pro- 
poſitions, it is inferring the truth of the 
conſequent from its connexion with the an- 
tecedent, till it arrives to the firſt link in the 

chain, Which needs no proof. We ſhall not 
diſhonour God by attributing regen to him 
in its moſt exalted notion; as, tis manifeſt 
we ſhould, if we ſuppoſed him to have any 
_ occaſion for reaſoning. He hath the ideas of 
all things in his own mind; and with one 
all- comprehending view beholds the infinite 
relations which they bear to one another; 
ſo that he at once poſſeſſes all poſſible know - 
ledge. There is therefore in this caſe no 


room for reaſoning, which always argues 
imperfection; and yet there is what anſwers 


.to re in finite underſtandings, and 


differs from it no otherwiſe, than as one per- 


fect act does from ſeveral imperfed? ones in 


the fame kind. God ſces how one truth 
follows 
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that it is 


for their defence. Th 
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bollo ys from another, and how the remoteſt 


ideas may be ſhewn to agree 


by the inter- 


4 vention of a great number of others; but 


then he fees 
man minds 2 


at once What angelical an — 


and infinitely more than they 


after the longeſt Xerci ' thei 
faculty. Provided then we only 1 


theſe two'degrading'quilities of the know. 
iat it hath bands, and 
. of honey —— 


ledge of e 


diſcourſe of 4 krioWwk Age 
the name and charactet of | 
- REASON, as conver 


it of a a da to the ye 450 the” — 
of moral life. As a guardian to the bouy*, Fea- 


plies the place of thoſe weapoiis'which 


nature hath furniſhed e 


arm'd, giving horns to one, hoofs' to ab- 


thee! {viſines to another, fiereeneſs and 


ſtrength to another, together with a conſci- 
ouſneſs wherein the excel 


man ſhe hath given wiſdom; which is more 
than equivalent to all the advantages of His 


ſiſtance, or flight.” 


ba. Anacr, Ode II. Xe Ac b 
Hor. __ li, fat. „ 5 


ncy of each kind 
lies, and how to apply and manage it: to 


fellow-cteatures, whether for conqueſt, re- 
In the ſame Wr. 
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ala 
* 16 f-preſcrvation, 5 
the individual and the: cies. From 
3 $08 wie en ehe cg . 


ture hath put him 


. of dot 
this with regard to the Fade itſelf, or of b 


ng ee All gcher creatures but man 
|. of — dreſs, whether 


rd them without, any cargof their un; 
| i leflons, how to build their 


and get the. food 


oper for. —— : whereas; ſetting.alide 


moſt pr 
Ku — arts and,profeflions of liſe, which 


owe. their r progreſs to raaſan. 
uad 6: the e . moſt; helpleſs and unprovided 
7. —. 2 . =p 


. things | for which, | [atop pod pane, alle — 8 


” bun 4 — a genius and e For 
the definition, of inſtinct, what it is, and 


We de muſt apply ourſelves 
the 3 philoſopher. *© Whether i 


4 . 4 ſtrong „ and immutable fancy of 


' Dr. Grew, in his Coſmologia. > 1&4 att 
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1 , pertain chings;- and of the ations Nog 
ing to dh. m. or ſomething elſe, we know 
E not What; it is undeniably plain, from 
= Experience, thas there are theſe n 
| reaſon, that reaſon isimproveable, iind not; 
* is a blind determination, reuſan pro- 
= cceds upon anten and erg. The actions 
0 that flow —5 inſtinct, are performed with 
the ſame exactneſs at firſt, 3 ater yer 6 
many trials; as thoſe of b id birds, in 
the ſtructure of their | 
the actions that are — — 
reaſon, tis otherwiſe 3- the theory of Which 
colts a 22 RA 3 009-6 * 


kicker principle, is — == # 
tho more certain; ſuch creatures rcach their 
end without knowing or intending it: he 
that fixed their reſpectiye ends, having ſo 
framed their natures as Cnſtantiy to deter- 
mine them to the infallible means by which 
theſe ends are attained, Man, nao on 
trary, being capable of -weig | 
and means, is to uſe his — 


of both. And, by the way, this neceſſity 
D 3 5 8 ro 131901 of 
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of calling in the aſſiſtance of reaſo fon,” in what 
concerns the body, to fopply the' want of 
other advantages which are found in crea- 
tures below us, is not only an argument 
that our Creator intended and e E 
ſhould employ our vun about theſe edits 

but much more that we ſhould exerciſe this 


eulty in matters of greater moment; ſince 


for the acquiſition of a happineſs like that 


of the beaſts, inſtinct without reaſon; would : 


have done our bufineſs as well as'/ theirs : 


and therefore; had we not been ordained to 
ſome nobler end to the be 0006 of 


which reaſon is neceſſa 


reaſon would 


have been a uſeleſs gift; an becauſe uſe- 


leſs, would not have been beſtowed by a 
wile God. If it be thought a diſadvantage 
on the ſide of mankind, that brutes are born 


with m/t1n#, while man comes not to any 


uſe,” and much leſs to any ripeneſs of rraſom, 


till after ſome years, and but by ſlow de- 
mew — v h d, from 3 48 


— —— ee in c 1 ; 
which having deſigned men for the inter- 
cCourſes of ſociety, and for a cloſer, more 
agreeable, and more laſting union than takes 
pee: e my com ed tribes of ee 
ath 
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hath ſo contrived matters, that man requires 


the care and inſpection of others during a 


much longer time than they do; by which 
W means there is friendſhip and benevo- 
lence on all ſides; the bond; which hathtaken 
up ſo much time in twiſting, is the ſtronger; 
there is for the exerciſe of ſeveral du- 
ties — parents and children, the elder 
and the younger; and men are trained up 
0 that ſubjection and dependence wh ich a 
ſocial ſtate makes neceſſar y: 

. Tux other and more excellent WS. ö 
fice of reaſon is to be the guide of moral liſe. 
Wat we may not at any time act precipitantly, 
neghgently and at random; being formed by 
nature for greater and more important things. 
Had man (to reſume the argument juſt now 
touch'd upon) been deſigned for nothing 
mene ndnd e, 228 b 
Pr to alan z like — 5 — he — > 8 
have been ſupplied with mechanical force 
and inſtincts, and ignorant of reaſan; Which 
on this ſuppoſition, would have been idly 
thrown away, and have proved not ſo much 
a privilege as a burden: as in fact, it is 
to the voluptuary, and the miſer; Whom, 
hy perpetually reproaching them with the 
meanneſs of their purſuits, it robs of the fatiſ< 
ane and og they boys? for 1 in them. 
2 D 4 8 5. a N 
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85. IN diſcharging: this part, man is 
principally concerned about two: things; 
fixing right principles, and forming juſt de- 
ductions from e For the 
ſettling its principles, reaſon either conſults 
— gp ay Tee FeVeratroft ;- for 
the truth of the revelation being once well 
eftabliſhed, whatever that revelation dictates 
hath the ſame authority, and proves as firm 
ne in our reaſoning e as the firſt 
principles of nature. It is a ſtrange fancy 
bf an 33 author *, in which, Tt ren 
he is by himſelf; <<. That it is impoffible, 
« in any caſe, by any reaſoning whatever, 
to draw diſtinẽt revealed conſequences, 
. or concluſions, from revealed Principles??? 
This notion is;: I take! it, as groundleſs as it 
is new. That 4 propofition'1s à true Conſe 
quence; from: another, and that be conſequence 
100 frue propoſition, are very different things; 
the not diſtinguiſhing betwixt which is, 
perhaps, the — of of this author's miſtakes 
in his manner of arguing. Any principle 
(howeyer we come to the knowledge of it, 
whether by reaſon or revelation) ma have 
conſequenc es deduced from it. If If f. be 
Principle of-revelation, the conſequence, you 
a true conſequence, owes itgevidencetoreaſon'; 
as a true Propoſition to bro fſtifhgny: which' 
. ſupports 
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pports the principle it flows from. UB: 
eadem dane Jus, is a maxim in law, 


by nds not on the bare interpreta- 
tion of the Wofdh of the law, but on 
cenſequences from it. The moſaic law ex- 
preſsly forbids the marriage of a grand-fa- 
= ther with his grand-daughter, or of a niece” 
with her uncle on the father's fide, and no 
more; and yet few will doubt the grand- 
ſon's marrying his grandmother, and the 
niece her maternal uncle, to be conſequently 
forbidden; on this account, that the caſes 
are parallel. It is a great miſtake of this 
gentleman to ſay, that our Saviour in his ar- 
againſt the Saduucees, urges them 
with an expreſs ſeripture-teſtimony for ſup- 
poſing the | /eparate exiftence of the * of 
Abraham, Tjaac, and Jacob to be as he af. 
firms, comprehended in the ditect meaning 2 
of the words, I am the God f Abraham, &c. 
Vet furely the reſurrection of the body,” io 
proof 'of "which this paſlage is cited from 
the writings of Moſes, is not to be made ap- 
pear from them, otherwiſe than in the way = 
of conſequenee: as thus; from God's ſtiling 
himſelf the Gol of theſe holy patriarchs, it 
was reaſonable to infer, that they were'very 
much in his'favour, and Would be glori- 
ouſly rewarded' by bim; from Whence they” 
might farther 4 that God being 
W at reconciled to wem, all the he 
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of fin would finally be abolifh'd, and death 


among others; ſo that the time would come 
when their bodies ſhould be reſtored to life 


again; ſince their being depriv'd of it was 
the effect of God's diſpleaſute for the fin of 
the firſt man. Should God leave the ſouls of 
good men for ever in hell, or in the ſtate of 
„ ſpirits, it would look as if he were 
not perfectly reconciled to them, and in- 
tended not to make them perfectiy happy; 
Which yet he gives them reaſon to hope he 


will do, in 1110 to himſelf; the title of 


bei. God. To return from this digreſſion. 
The principles diſcoverable by the light of 


reaſom are called, natural princi ples, common 
notions innate to the mind, anticipations.. 


Theſe two laſt names have been given them, 


to ſignify that they were in the mind ab 


origine, not inſtilld by education, nor ob- 


tain d by reaſoning, but the immediate gift 


of the Creator. Be this opinion true or 
falſe, it is of no importance to morality; 

the principles of which have the very ſame 
degtee of authority, by whatever way they 
are derived into the mind, whether by im- 


mediate implantation, or the right uſe of 


that reaſon which the human foul is en- 

dow'd with. Are theſe principles innate? 

be it ſo; yet it is not as innate, that we 

Know them. to 52 0 true Fee and not 
„ ee pg cf e 8 
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naar errors: but by the evidence of ven- 
Are they in no proper ſenſe innate? 
Abe /nti-moralif gains nothing by this, fince 
they can be ſhewn to reſult from right rea- 
ſon; which being one uniform and immu- 
table thing, as will preſently be prov d, 
and a light ſet up by God himſelf, is to be 
treated with the: ſame reſpect as would be 
due to the truth if ſtamp d upon the ſoul 
in its creation, - and by God's immediate 
hand. The ſame propoſition may be both 

a principle and a deduction; à principle 
with reſpect to thoſe moral rules that are | 
built upon it; and a deduction from ſome 
prior principles, which are of a greater ex- 
tent than it ſelf, Thoſe that have none prior 
to them, at leaſt not in the ſame ſcience, are 


ſtyl d e and firſt principles. It is an un- 


doubted truth, confirm'd by univerſal expe- 
 ience; that there is greater danger of mens 
taking up with wrong principles, than of ar- 


guing wrong fromthe principles afſum'd; and 


vaſtly more miſcarry by the former way, than 
in the latter, Antiquity, education, numbers, 
authority, learning, are not principles to be 
relied on, and yet what more manifeſt than 
that theſe are tlie principles by which whole 


nations are governed in the weightieſt affair 
of human life? For, at the bottom, the great- 
er part of mankind have little more to ſay 
for their being of the religion and way they 
profeſs, rather than any other, than * it 
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proceeding after this manner; they — 
neither patience to hear you, not openneſs of 
1 ren | 
offer; having laid it down 
eiple, never to diſpute what bath hy 2 


ther guide to find out the infallible one. 


is not nin of the community, vrhich, 

faith Hobbes *, among all the members of 
ee that community is to paſs for right; for 
then a community could never act wrong; its 
being done by the community making the 
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ſtill of the country where they live, and of 


the government they live under; they know 
leacned men that are of it, and ena 


great number of followers. It is to no 
poſe to go about to expoſe the folly of tl 


mind. to be convinc'd by 


yr that ſacred name. 
86. Bu T ta what pur 


ondition with 


that it is a — 05 and a-certain 
mark of the true chureh; but they know 
not where it is lodg d; there is need of and- 


No man can have any thing to ſay 


right reaſon, could it be diſcover d, all the 
_ controverſy is, who have it in their keeping, 


and how it may be aſcertain d. Right reaſon 


11 to be rgh whatever was the "_ 
» De che, Cap. 3: $2. 


. Vol. IV. 
was the religion of their farbers; and ig ſo 


ate — i 
| fer d to rigbt reaſon, and fo many fine things 

ſaid in its praiſe, When the admirers of rea- 
Jen are in much the ſame « 
thoſe that extol infailibility? Sure they are 
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= is it. eyery..man's « own reg hn, N 
according to the ſame author, is, extra civ * 
tatem, the only rule, by recourſe to which | 
he can judge betwixt right regſon and falſe : 
ſince, upon this foot, a man in this ſtate of 
nature FR. more do a faoliſb than an 
unjuſt. thing; could no more have any 
ground to reproach bimyelf, than deſerve the 
reproaches of others; unleſs you ſuppoſe he 
may go wrong, by 8 that Which is 
nigbi, ar; reaſau and folly may be the ame 
thing. nk: way there is to avoid theſe con- 
tradictions, and to fix a to the 
term, w ich elſe will be always fluctuating ; 
and. that is by placing rigbi regen in the 
conformity of the judging . to — 


nature Here we have a 
f dard. abſolutely. independent of | 
and arbitrary will, and therefore unalterable, | 
whether by the opinions of private ;perſons, 
or the decrees of Whole ſocieties. - Hobbes 
himſelf adds, that aman's reaſin, to be 
* right, muſt be true; and where, I pray, 
lies. the. difference. betwixt igt and true? 
or how ſhall a man know his reaſon to be 
true? certainly, not by comparing it with 
it ſelf, but with ſomething elfe. The na- 
ture of Kew differs not from the nature 


mi. 
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capacities, Abd inclinations, tog 


their relation to other beings, — bf 
the ſame kind; and above all to the — 


preme and ſelf-exiſtent Being, the 


tain of all others. Things and actions, ac- 
cording to their different natures, have a 
ferent effects upon perceptive beings, by rea- 


ſon of which they challenge from theſe be- 
ings, if they would act reaſonably, a diffe- 


rent regard. He that ſhould uſe fire and 


water, food and poiſon, for the ſame pur- 
poſes, or after the ſame manner, would 
from his own experience be ſoon convinced 


of their oppoſite qualities, and from thence 


of his raſhneſs and folly: it is the ſame in 


moral matters, as to which, whoever acts 
without any rule, or by a wrong one (from 


humour, caprice, fancy, paſſion, example, 
and not 2 of the natures and 


_ conſequences of things, what relation he 
bears to the ſyſtem, and how he may be af- 
| fected by, or affect, the neighbouring or 


remoter parts of it; whoever, I ſay, acts 


thus,) is ſure to pay dear for his miſtake, or 


inattention. Learn therefore, as Oe moral 
poet adviſes: 


*9d ſumus, ef quid 1 nam ue ume 8 


And again, 
— nn- e 


Fuſſit, & bumana qua parte bocatus et in re. 
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© i may n not be imptopet to n ys 
reaſon being regulated by the nature and of- 
der of things, it hath come to paſs that the 
nature of things and right reaſon haye been 
taken in common uſe for equivalent terms: 
as when it is ſaid, that ſuch a judgment or 
= action is conformable to right reaſon ; by 
= right reaſon muſt be underſtood the eternal 
' nature, and immutable order of things. 
Prom this principle, vis. that right reaſon 
conſiſts in a conformity of the judgments of 
the mind to the nature of 1 ariſe theſe 
following Corollaries. „ 

17. J. Ricur, reaſon” is Ihe © turns in 
all; being meaſured by one and the fame 
rule, the natures and relations of things. 
Loet the difference of ſpecies be what it will, 
or the diverfity of gentus's and complexions 
| * the individuals, r2a/on is for kind the fame 
in Al reflecting beings, in angelical and 
human minds; is of no age, or nation, or 
language, but alike underſtood in and by 
all that confult her, and liſten to her voice. 

Tis impoſſible that right 72a/en ſhould to 
an European dictate one thing, and to an 
American another; or that it ſhould contra-- 
dict it ſelf, by telling one man ſuch a thing 
is right, and another that it is wrong. 

88. II. A man's actions, throughobt | 
the whole courſe of his life, ought to be 
uniform, and conſonant.” Whoever acts in- 
: conſtantly and inconſiſtentiy, cannot act 

5 Ln y 
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1 5 3 to r1ght reaſon ; becauſe the nature 
of things remaining unchangeable, when the 
fame caſe occurs, fegen will always pro- 
nounce alike concerning it, without any the 


7 


leaſt reſpect to a change of 4 or of 


the perſons. Whether the party affected be 
my ſelf, or ſome other; and whether I am 
_ difpos'd after the ſame or a different manner ; 
which reaſon can no more alter than the nature 
of things, muſt ſuggeſt one ov MINS. 
in all parallel circumſtances. Should a judge 
3 frequently give contrary deciſions, where the 
caſes were apparently the ſame, it would be 
viſible to every one that the de was not 
Ae Tale he wet , And Shards hat. 
man do better, whoſe moral conduct is full 
of contradictions? let him not ſet up for a 
reaſonable behayiour : nothing can be was 
repugnant to reaſon, which ik eyery whit 
ſtubborn and inflexible as the conſtitution of 
nature. Theſe two deductions fall in with 
Dr. Cumberland. To which Tad,” 
"$9. III. Tars principle ſupplics us with 
an / infallible criterion of moral good and 
evil, wiz. the agreement or aha OI of 
the ſaljeck of either, or that to which we at. 
tribute theſe qualities, with the nature of 
things; which agreement or diſagreement is. 
to be diſcover'd and determined by reaſon. 
Now the proper immediate ſubject of moral 0 
good and evil, is not the outward action, or 
x bare precepian of the mind, which, 
n * 
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ad ; apart, have rio more morality in them, 
than the flowing ofa river, Which ſometitnes 
keeps within iis channel, at other times over- 
flows its banks; or the ima ges reflected from 
a locking-glaſs, which Fac be true ot falſe, | 
reſembling che original object, or unlike” it. 
Moral' TY and evil are compatible to the 
will wel confider'd in its ſtate of li 
Regulaf bilden are rhorally good, Irregular 
ones morally evil; atit this regularity, or irre- 
gularity, lies in the con ſent of the 07 with 
the nature of things, ot 559 89 tc ir. 
The more ſtrong and intire this 1 or 
3 is in RIOTS articular act, ot in 

fixed or ge of the will, the * 
degree Mich that act or Habit of "cel ial 

or evil, of virtue or he It may not 5 iy 
pleaſing. to ſome th f = 3 of, 
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A, any body, impinges upon , ſome ſolid 
chk, 125 the T 2 Ph be expreſs 
by 4 B, and reſglyed;into two other motions, 
1. AD, e high Af gnl is op- 
pos d ro B. The force with which 4 ffrikes 
againſt B to its abſolute force, or Its action, 
ſuppoſing it to have. Te in the perpendi- 
Chlar, is as the line AC to 17 ine A B. 
5 1 t Po Rand; for the wil, and N 1 the 
ings; .the:abſolate force gf the 
7 uk exerted in two Kine way 705 che 
122 ; if i he op ni, o the 
"the other not; in ehe ane jt ill be gre enter, 
10. the other leſs z and where. the 1 
1 | Ut e quantity 
che fame 5: Oh m Me 
that of a late wgenious au- 
8 


an action, op; 

that it is a violation of truth, or contains a 
falſe propoſitipn, denyi Ak to be as 

they truly are. 

this and the d 

things, is rath 


. . than real. 


5 


d criterion of the nature of 
|, or in the mode of 

Does ae Mr. Woola- 
ckne ledge 


; in fol ing nature, if by that phrake 
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ho having ſabckitu 4 
the nature of things, reſolves the evil of 
0 *. into this, 


con o te between 


no glace all | 
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denying the ruth, the c 
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mean acting according to the nature of 


75 (i. e, treating things as being hat 
they in nature. are, or according to truth) 
 fay what is right? By truth then he means 


the truth of things; and by, affirming, or 
ormity of mens 
acts to the ruth of the cal, (7. e. the truth, 


ot nature of things) or thecontrary, Whete- 
upon I would aſk, what there is new in this 


notion? and cannot but wonder how one of 


this gentleman's ſagacity, and large reading, 
. 5 — ſay that what he hath advanced con; 


cerning the nature of moral good and evil, 


he bad never met with any where. What! 


had he never met with any writers that ſpeak 
of the nature of things, as the ſtandard of 
good and evil? or does every variation in 
the phraſe make a new ſyſtem? By the na. 
ture of good and evil, and the formal ratio 


of them, did he intend to convey the ſame 


idea, ot did, he not? If he did, then, as the 


formal ratio, ſo the nature of good and 


evil, muſt conſiſt in the conformity of mens 
acts to che truth of the caſe, or the nature 
of things; which he could not but know is 
the common way of ſtating this matter, and 
therefore cannot be accounted new. If the 
nature of moral good and evil, and their 


formal ratio, have not the fame fignification, 


I would gladly be informed what is the 4% 


ference between them, For ought I ſee 


E 5 N then, 
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then, all that is peculiar to Mr. Joolaftor's 
ſyſtem i is this; that what others would call 
a conformity, or diſconformity of mens 
actions to the truth of things, and he him- 
ſelf is content to call ſo in one place, he 
loves generally to expreſs, by mens affirm- 
ing, or denying, ren to be as they really 
are. And what does he gain by putting the 
old notion into this metaphorical dreſs?7 
8 10. I nave theſe two things to offer 
againſt it. 1. The thing he takes for grant- 
ed will not bi allowed him, and doth not hold 
in a proper ſenſe; I mean, that every evil 
action is a denial of ſome true propoſition. 
A. for want of inclination, not of ability, 
refuſes to relieve B. an undoubted obje& of 
charity, By this action, or rather omiſſion, 
he does, according to Mr. V. oolaſton' aſſert 
the wretch not to be an object of charity, or 
that his condition is not what he knows it 
to be. Not at all; if this omiſſion does 
not neceſſarily, or probably carry any figni- 
| Keation, | And that it does not, is plain, 
fince'the immediate and only proper fignifi- 
cation of ſuch a criminal neglect, or omiſ- 
ſion (the caſe being ſuppoſed plain) is, that 
the man, thro' the prevalency of cortupt af- 
fections, hath no regard to what he knows 
to be his duty. This is what his behaviour, 
in overlooking a miſerable object, proclaims; 
and * is really the truth of the matter. 
8 . 


o Rr As 0 
Naben being more common than for men 
knowingly to act or forbear acting contraty 
to their duty; their ſo acting, or . 
to act, is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a falſe ſign, 
or a ſign not agreeing with the true ſtate of 
things; all it ſignifies is, that men have no 
regard to the ſtate and nature of things; 
W which is very true. To be vitious, therefore, 
is not to deny a true propoſition to be true; 
but, notwithſtanding the truth of it, to con- 
temn and diſregard it, i. e. to counter 
act the nature of things. I freely own;/ a/ 
true propoſition may be denied, or things” 
may be denied to be what they are, by 
deeds, as well as expreſs words, or another 
propoſition: But then I add, the crime of 
ſuch denials does not turn upon their incon- 
ſiſtency with things, but with what we be- 
lieve them to be. And ſinful actions have, 
I take it, no ſuch meaning. Beſides which, 1 
it deſerves to be conſider d, that as the guilt . 
of a common lie does not reſult from the 
mere uſe of a falſe ſign, but of a ſign which 
we have or conceive to be falſe, according to 
its ordinary import; ſo, in caſe ill actions 
ſhould ſignify what they are here repre- 
ſented to do, yet not being done with 
any ſuch view or reflection, they have no 
guilt as falſe propoſitions, but as actions that 
violate and contradict their rule. 2. Keep- 
ing to this . we ſhall yy a Cri- 
E J co he terion 


— 
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the Religion of Nature > was aware of this 


tle, it will not, 1 doubt, exactly anſwer in 
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terion s for the kind of our actions, whether 


good, evil, or indifferent; not for the de“ 
gree in each reſpective kind. The auther of 


and accordingly obſerves, that truths may 
contain matters of different importance, and 
that the degrees of guilt vary with the im- 
portance of things. 80 that here is one cri- 
terion for the general quality of actions, 
which is ruth; and another for the Gegrees 
of each quality, the importance of things. 
Whereas the criterion before- mentioned,” 
taken from the conformity or oppoſition 
of the will to the nature of things, will at 
once ſerve both purpoſes. For what he ſays 
of the different degrees from the number of 
truths violated; tho very ingenious and ſab= 


the calculation ; and, at beſt, is not cafily 
apprehended by common readers ; which'is 
reaſon enough ———_ it, When a ene oil | 
may be had. i 5 
811. IV. R _ ub is atitely con- 
adden and harmonious with divine revela- 
tion, and ſupernatural aſſiſtances; and we 
may have a high value for the one without 
renouncing the other: nay more, cannot 
have a juſt notion, and make the proper uſe 
of either, but we muſt be thankful to the 
roms Sr br and donor of b both. Obs 


jest 


e Rel, of Nat, pag. 8. »P 5 21, 317. 
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jects too remote, or tod ſmall for che naked 
eye, are tender d diſtinctly viſible by th 

help of glaſſes. A refiſtance that"excceds 
the Faure ſoree of the muſcles: may bd 
eafily overcome by the application of ma- 
chines contrived for this put poſe. In this 
caſe, ſhoald a man ſtand upon tlie credit of 
his eyes, or ſinewyss, ſo far as to pretend he 
— what he does not ſee, or to pretend to 
do what he is not able to perform, rather 
than he will condeicend to ſupply the defi- 
diency of nature by the inventions of art; 
bis conceited proceeding would plainly con- 


tradict reaſon, and the nature of things: 1 
ſay, the nature of things, which will not 

admit of our ſeeing ſome objects, and per- 
n 


22 ſome! operations Without 
aid. Thus it is in pb, and not very dif. 
— in matters of a moral kind. There 
are heights of divine knowledge and virtue 
to which human nature; unaſſiſted, cannot 
reach; . revelation-kindly-offers to be j 
guide, and to raiſe and fortify our fecble 
pros * the f 9 or Is not he a 
tru — ek uffic dene of his own facal- 
ties, ſcornfully rejects: the illumination and 
affiſtance r have from heaven ? does | 
he not diſcover a moſt ſtupid ignotrance of his 
own-nature, its weakneſs and imperfections, 
e the nature of ſpiritual objects, and ſpi- 

a 4 ritual 
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ritual attainments; the ſublimity of the one, 
and the difficulty of the other? Why muſt 
the animal part _ human nature have its 
limits, and very narrow ones too, and the 
rational and moral part have none? why, 
muſt this latter be equal to all t he objects 
belonging to it, when the former is not? 

Tis more likely that there is ſome what of 
analogy and proportion between them, and 
the — IV the body, and its ſgoſeatabut 
too apt a repreſentation. of the infirmitics;of 
the mind. And if this be a fault on one 
hand, tis likewiſe an error on the other, 
to diſcard the uſe of reaſon in religo, and 
inveigh againſt human nature out of reſpect 
to revelation and the grace of God. Tis not 
more certain that the eye could do little, in 
in ſome caſes, without a teleſcope, than that 
the teleſcope can be of no uſe without the 
eye; and our calling in the mechaniſm of 
art to improve that of nature, is a conceſſion 
that nature is the foundation of art, which 
only finiſhes what the other begins. Thus 
revelation is a kind of Fn Ph oy to reaſon, 
and grace to nature; the goſpel brings new 
light, and new. enforcements of ſtrengtgß; 
but the old faculties are ſtill eng and 
divine aſſiſtance to be expected upon no other 
terms but our making the beſt uſe of theſe. 
The oeconomy (if I may. ſo call it) obſerved 
by the bers of our religion, 1 in the miracles 
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he wrought, performing none but upon the 
juſteſt occaſions, and then leaving natural 
means to go an ar as they would, tho that 
was but a little way, may ſerve fot a hint 
of the method fineſt to be purſued: in the 
= diſpenſing of grace. Let the miracle of the 
= loaves be. rightly conſidered, and it will give 
ſome light into this point. What were five 
loaves: and two fiſhes to ſerve the wants of 
ſuch a multitude? yet, inconſiderable as 
they were, our Saviour makes uſe of them, 

and ſu pplies, by miracle, what was wanting, 
which was by far the greater part. From 
this wiſe, and (if it would not be thought 
too bold an expreſſion, I would ſay) frugal 
management of our Saviour's wonder-work- 
ing power, beſides the argument which it 


ly. obſerve. how agreeable it is to the methods 
of providence, as well as correſpondi with 
our natural notions: of the Deity, for God 
not to exert his extraordinary power at any 
time, to ſupercede the neceſſity of our doug 
the little we can; which would be only an - 
encouragement to our lazineſs, but to render 
that power the more conſpicuous in our 
wieakneſs; I mean, in the ſucceſs of the 
feebleſt means and attempts under a vine 
direction and co-operation. 
8 12. V. EvxRx rational ie 1 50 to 
govern himſelf . ae Nothing can be 
A plainer 


affords in favour of chriſtianity, I would on- 


RTAS ON. Vor. IV. 
plainer than that we ought to act according 
to the nature of things, and the order efta- 
bliſhed in the univerſt: and this —— 
tis no leis evident that we ought to 
cording to reaſorr; ſince rigbt reaſon denotes 
the — of our judgments: with the 
reafon ot nature of things. And if ſo, we 
are not left to follow inelination, or imagi- 
nation. Neither of theſe is to be our guide. 
9 13. Tux Stoics reckoned three parts 
belonging to the human compoſitum; body, 
ſoul, and mind. To the body, they aſcribe 
ſenſes; to the foul, a or inclinations; 
to the mind, the decrecs by which the man 
ought to be determin'd and ſway d in all his 
actions. Without entering into the philoſo- 
phy of this diſtinction, I may venture to fay, 
that they were certainly in the right to put 
inclination under the controul of — In- 
clination ought never to be made the immediate 
rule of action: of which moral axiom, the 
meaning is this, that in order to-be-aſcer- 
1ain'd of the nature and ex v of actions, 
it is not enough to conſalt our — 
nor from the bent of theſe can we juſtly-in- 
fer the allowableneſs of taking the courſe 
our inclinations prompt us to. This com- 
pendious method may indeed be granted to 
ſome other creatures. Beaſts, which cannot 
; fin,” have aerger to _ but follow they im- 
Ce" % "WY 
| q” Antonin. ld. ili. 316 
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Jof which he agrees with the beaſts, in the” 


3 ought, on the contrary, to refle, that theſe* 
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pulſe of nature; and, perhaps, angels, who 


never did fin; are in no danger by doing the 


ſame. But tis other wiſe with man, whoſe © 


nature is extremely vitiated and deptaved. 
Beſides, that it is not with man as it is with 
angels and beaſts, who have each of them 
but a ſingle nature; whereas man hath,” 
as it were, two natures, an animal and a ta. 
tional, a carnal and a ſpiritual part; in one 


other with the angels. And when man is 
made up of two parts, can it be reaſonable 
that the appetites and inclinations of the 1 ig-" 

nobler part ſhould preſeribe to the other, 
which hath vaſtly the preheminence, both 
in reſpect of faculties and duration? We 


inclinations were deſign'd to be the matter of 
our trial, not the meaſure of our e! 
to be governed, not to be indulg 8 
heathen k were better acquainted with ths dig-* 
nity. of human nature, than to ſuppoſe that 
the body was the man, or that reaſon was 0 
march in the train of inelination. The force 
of the ſoul is divided 1 into two: parts; one 
. „afl in appetite, the i of the” 
reeks,; hich hurries a man this wa) 
" he. that; the other in reaſon, whie 


* teaches and explains what is to be done, - 


te and ene to be avoided of thoſe two: 
e eee e ent joy DA reaſon! 
* Cicer, de Offic, lib, i. $28. 
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tention of our "Maker, that we ſhould. re- 


ſtrain them, or that they are ſo head-ſtrong- 
and violent, that it is not in our power to 
do it. If our inclinations are natural, our 
reaſon is ſo. much more; and therefore as 
often as inclination: and reaſon claſh, as they 
do whenever znclination tempts us to break 
rank, and ſpoil that comely array in which 
nature hath drawn up her various hoſts, 


we ought to quit inclination, and adhere to 


reaſon. It would be a contradiction to ſay, 
that reaſon adviſed us to forſake the conduct 
of reaſon. Were there no more in it than 


this, that inclination is but an inferior 
part of our nature; this alone would prove 
that inclinatian ought not to rule, but to be 
ruled: but there is this farther. to be con- 


 fider'd, that inclination is only a temporary 


and an accidental part of our nature, not 
eſſential. We- ſhould be the fame creatures 


we are now (only more perfect in our kind) 
were we without theſe inclinations; as tis 


certain good men ſhall be after the reſur- 


rection; but now without reaſon we c 2 Id 
not be men: take away reafon, you deſtroy 
human nature; take away inclination, as 


 fignifying a blind impetus to ſenſual enjoy 


ments, and you as ce it, Conſoquentey; 


; 


* reaſon is to preſide, and appetite to obey”, x 
Let it not be pretended, either 1 1 our in. : 
clinations being natural, it was not the in- 
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which we are to ſeek the preſervation Fire: Fe 


: run riok, and trample upon all laws, divine 


to have given us blind and brutiſh ap tites, | 


into different paths of life. ' Now tho we 


"ls as evident as any firſt principle,” that tl 
our appetites are to be gratified in ſome . 
gree, for the ſake of this low animal life, 9 


advance us to a better; yet they are not 


and human. Such a liberty as this can never 
be agreeable to our nature, or to the deſign of 
its ng I. confeſs were it true, as it is. 
pleaded by ſome, that we could not govern 
our inclinations, it would not be our duty 
to govern them,” nor would reaſon enjoin it; 
fince God can never require impoſſibilities, 


nor reaſon be on the fide oppoſite to neceſſity. 


But this is far from being true; and we fe- 
proach our Maker, when we ſuppoſe hitn 


which he hath given us no power, either na- 
tural or ſupernatural, to bridle: and manage. 
Reaſon and 7 * can do much. and 5 
9 gk mere... 
. THERE: is a Gin of inclinations, ef 
a middle kind, between the merely animal 
and purely rational; by which the charac- 


ters of men are diverſified, and they are led 


are not to give the - reins abſolutely to theſe 


inclinations; yet, after reaſon hath paſt ſen- 
tence concerning à particular action, or 
courſe of action, inclination deſerves to be 
attended to, and in 1 concurrence e with 
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is frequently neceſſary, to direct after what | 
manner we ate to perform an 3 or 
ſhape the courſe of our lives. App plying to 
this purpoſe, the excellent words c of the great 
pan orator and motaliſt; <« That every 
* man ought to purſue his proper bent; pro- 
* vided it be not vicious; that he may the 
& more cafily fall into that decorum, which 
46 is the beauty of human life. Not that 
ve are at liberty to oppoſe univerſal nature; 
but, this being preſerved inviolate, every 
one is to be led by his own peculiar genius: 
ſo. that, notwithſtanding, other methods of 
life, may, in theinſelves, be more gle, 
yet we are to meaſure our own. conduct, y 
what is proper and diſtinguiſhing in our 
nature. Tis heartleſs to attempt things in 
ſpite of dale, hott to N W canr 0 
be oyertaken. 75 ge 2 | | 


bi N ibil dice invita, "ut aiunt, Minerva. \ 


"% 
Again, m ye ate to abe notice, that nature 


hath, as it were, inveſted us with two per- 
ſons; of which one is common, by means 
of our partaking of reaſon: (this is the uni- 
verſal nature before mentioned) the other, 
is deſcriptive of the individual - - * Now 
if there be any ſuch thing as decorum, it is 
to be found in uniformity, both in regard 
7 che general ſcheme of 11. and Particular 
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actions; which tis, impoſſible you ſhould 


maintain, . neglecting your Own nature, 


you imitate that of other men. By our pro- 
er nature. Cicero underſtands: not only what 
$5 expreſs by the word inclination, but eye ⸗ 
y thing that enters into a man's ſeparate 
cer and upon this difference of na- 


ture he lays ſo ME ſtreſs as, to "ay that 


one man hath not only a right, but is un- 


der a kind of 1. 499 to; kill. himſelf, 


while the fame action is forbidden to ano- 


ther; for « an inſtance of. which he mentions 


7 Cato, who having receiv'd from nature an 
incredible ſeyerity of temper, w. ich he had 
improv'd by a tenacious adherence to the 
reſolutions he at any time had form'd, Was 
concern'd, as be would be Care, ſtill, -to die 


by his own hands, rather than owe bis life 


25.4 lat to Car, or even to ſee the face 
of th at tyrant, "This, certainly, 15/2 wrong 
e of 2 a, "ye. in he. general Fo 
00d. 111 IG 1 11 bi Ju ad, en 
5 bs 5, Lach ination bath no better chim 

to the BP meG. than appetite | ang incii 
1010 and yet what mote common than 
for [imagination e be ſubſtituted, ig,.t 12 
room of reaſon? it is ſ0 in err 5 the 
Witty, the ; ncholy, and part of 
the world; with, hom my * 
paſſes for a convincing argum 920 ap babe 


* for a ſubſtantial 8 ing, and e 
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of kk vor. IV. 
proportion and elegance of Ill.” This 
roneneſs to miſtake 1 imagination for reaſon, is 
in none mote remarkable than in the enthu- 


 Gaſts; to whom I take leave to add the noble 
author of a Letter concerni ng " Enthu} haſm. 


Enthuſiaſm is that 8 of ſpecies of me- 
chaniſm, Which diſpoſes men to 1 imagine the 


objects of religion fo ſtrongly, as almoſt to 


force 'their belief of ſome foreign and extra- 
ordinary cauſe, and conſequently of things 
being in reality juſt as they imagined them, 
The brain of the Ebel is ſhook with 


the ſame violence, as that of perſons in 


dreams or frenzies and deliriums, and leaves 
him but little more uſe of his reaſon. Such a 


one is ſubjeft to "unaccountable impulſes, 
which he takes for certain indications of his 
Intercourſe with ſuperior beings. Perfug- 
fon is abſurdly made the reaſon of perſua- | 
ſion, and his faith reſolv d into itſelf, | Aſk. 
him why he is ſo confident of certain mat- 


ters; he can give no other, 'or at leaſt no bet- 
ter account of it, than this, that the thing 
hath made ſo deep an impfeffon on His 


mind, that he is obliged to give himſelf up 
to it. And ag many of both ſexes, of the 


female eſpecially, have tender and ative 
imaginations without a dde ballance of rea- 


Jon, it is no wonder they lie open to a thou- 


* deluflont. 
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Re ASR. 65 
56. Tur errors of the imagination 
W turn chiefly on the exfence of things, but 
W not only; the nature of them likewiſe, or 
| their kind and qualities, being too often 
eſtimated by the fame falſe meaſure. Fan- 
cy communicates to the object the colour 
which it happens to be tinctur'd with it- 
ſelf: it impreſſes the contrary characters of 
great or little, beautiful or deform'd, ſeri- 
W ous or ridiculous, good or evil, according 
co the humour that predominates. Perſons 
that have a great force of imagination, are 
ſeldom, if ever, in perfect friendſhip with 
reaſon. Reaſon is too cool, and flow, and 
ſober, too ſervile and exact for them: the 
= warmth of imagination; its ſtarts, and fal- 
lies, and flights, its contempt of rules un- 
der the notion of chains and ſhackles, are 
much more agrecable. Its light is not ſo 
clear as that of reaſon,” but more. daz. 6 
lin F e | | a 5 . bee IO 5 4 + £00 10 1. 4 25 
| 8 17. A CELEBRATED. author makes 
abundantly more uſe of his imagination than 
it were to be wiſh'd he had done; and this 
when he would fain perfuade*the reader he 
was uſing his reaſon. Never did man act 
the impoſtor more artfully at the very time 
he was inſtructing the world how to detect 
all impoſtors: he bids us be on our guard 
againſt counterfeits, only that he may play 
the cheat with leſs ſuſpicion. This author, 
de 
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* diſcourls of enthufeaſm,. where he 
eſtab] ſhes. 7:d:cule. as the univerſal rule or 
meaſure of truth and falſhoad, is from one 
end of that diſcgurſe to the other guilty, of 


confounding the terms reaſon, ridicule, good- 
humour, chearfulneſs, juſt as ſery d bis occa- 


ſion; but how long have theſe been ſynoni- 
mous terms? He himſelf ſeems to have been 
conſcious they were not; for after having 
ſaid that ridicule ought to be applied to 


every thing * without exception, when he 


comes. to ſpeak of the ſupreme Being, be- 
thinking. himſelf * the word ridicule was 


too ſhocking, he wiſely dropt it, and only 
contends for good humour in religion, and 
thinking of God with freedom and pleg 


neſs * ; tho', with his 1 N s leave, good 
humour. and Pleaſantneſs are after all, a little 


too much upon the familiar; his good bu- 


aur, as he calls it, in this caſe, can hardly 
be deem d good manners. In another place 


»be is angry, with peeple for being afraid 


to ute, their reaſim freely, even on that very 
queſtion . really be or not: why 


Bad. he not kept to his firſt term of; ridicule? 
; pls becauſe ſaw it would diſguſt all 


s.ſober readers, of whom, the e part 


d are, againſt. theuſe of reaſon, troly ſocalſ d, in 


xeligious ſubjects, aslittle as m y Lord Shafts- 
We ee be. e talents of reganan 5 


2 Page r 19. 9 818 8 v Page 88. . 


offers at the way of ridicule... There can be | 
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5 or or judgment et wit, are . ler tit 


. we Kidicul- owes its origin to the 1ma- 
ination; nor is it every imagination. that 
W will ſerve for this purpoſe, it muſt be one 
of a particular mode and texture. A mah 
5 may poſſeſs reaſon in the higheſt perfection, 
and have ſo little of the other faculty as to 


become ridiculous himſelf the moment 


no ſuch thing as ridicule without compari- 


| ſons and! images (the ſupplying of which is 


the buſineſs of imagination) and thoſe pro- 
perly choſen, that they may ſtrike on the 


. imaginations of the perſons we. would en- 
tertain, and produce in them the motions 
W we experiment in ourſelves, like uniſons in 


muſick. The abſurd and the ridiculous are 
two things; ; elle, whereyer one of theſe 
was found, it would be attended with the 
other. It is not difficult for any map of 
common ſenſe to d;cover the moſt glaring 
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in a diſcourſe1.of. enthuſiaſm, where he 
eſtab! iſhes 7:dicule. as the univerſal ru le or 
meaſure of truth and falſhood, is from one 
end of that diſcgurſe to the other guilty of 
confounding the terms reaſon, ridicule, good- 
humour, chearfulnsſs, juſt as ſery d his,occa- 
ſion; but how long have theſe been ſynoni- 


mous terms? He ain ſelf ſeems t to *. been 


conſcious the were not; for after having 


ſaid that ridicule ought to be applied to 
every thing without exception, When 15 


comes to ſpeak of the ſapreme Being, be- 
thinking himſelf that. the word ridicule was 


too ſhocking, he wiſely dropt it, and only 
contends for good humour in religion, and 


thinking of God with freedom and plea/ant- 


neſs * z tho „With his Lordſhip! . leave, g ood 


humour and. Pleaſantneſs are after all, a Rake 
tog much upon the familiar; his good by- 


; 8205 as he calls it, in this caſe, can hardly | 
e 


em'd good manners, In another place 
ebe is angry, with peeple. for being afraid 
to, ule, their regſen freely, even on that very 
queſtion whether God really be or not: wh 

bad. he not kept to bis fir term of iel 
plainly, becauſe he ſay it would diſguſt all 
by ſober readers, of whom the 8 ard part 


Atte againſt theuſe of reaſon, troly ſocalld, in i 
religious ſubjects, as little as my Lord Shafts- 
Lehe could be. 4 The talcnts 978 rea on and ridi- 
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: an or judgment and wit, are widely. dif- 
0 re” Rigicule owes. its origin to the ina. 
gination; not is it every imagination that 
will ſerve for this purpoſe, it muſt be one 
of a particular mode and texture. A mah 
may poſſeſs reaſon in the higheſt perfection, 
and have fo little of the other faculty as to 
become ridiculous himſelf the moment he 
offers at the way of ridicule... There ©; can be 
no ſuch thing as ridicule without compari- 
ſons and i images (the ſupplying of which is 
| the buſineſs of imagination) and thoſe pro- 
| perly choſen, that they may ſtrike. on the 
imaginations of | the perſons we: would en= . 
tertain, and produce in them the motions 
we 4 4 in ourſelves, like uniſons in . 
muſick. The abſurd and the ridiculous are 
two things ; i elſe, whereyer one of theſe 
was found, it would be attended with the 
cher. It is not difticule for any man .of 
Common ſenſe to diſcover the moſt glaring 
abſurdities! in the derine of. tranſubſtantia- 
tion; but tis not every. one could have ſet 
it in that Tidiculaus licht which archbiſhop 
Tillotſon, hath done: this demanded ſuch a 
degree. of wit and good humour. both, ag 
but few can pretend to. In this excellent 
author we have an inſtance. of the union of 
theſe two qualities of judgment and . 
but to one inſtance; where they ars thu 
united, it were _ to produce a hundred 
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13 68 Of REAs ON. Vol. IV. 
where they are found aſunder; judgment 
1 without wit, for want of a ſufficient vivacity 
in the imagination; and wit without judg- 
ment, through the redundance of it. Wit, 
according to the proverb; is allied to mad- 
neſs, in this perfectly unreſembling judg- 
ment, which ſtands in direct oppoſition to 
it. Nay, wit alone does not compleat the 
Charactet of the comic talker; to com- 
mand the laugh in a circle of well-bred 
people, there muſt with wit be humour 
too; by which is meant a certain turn for 
the ridiculbus, which makes a man more 
quick to ſpy it out in any ſubject, and more 
Pleas d with it when found. It cannot be 
ſuppoſed, that to an angel any thing appears 
properly ridiculbus; who, as he is without 
the corporeal organs that miniſter to laugh- 
ter, ſo he knows nothing of that mechanical 
emotion of mind which accompanies it; 
de uſe of this paſſion being only for ſuch 
| Heterogeneous creatures as we are; to be a 
 ballanceto our ſtupidity, and a relief againſt 
| the ſpleen and vapours: and even with us 
tis as changeable almoſt as the faſhion of 
cur clothes. There was a time when a 
Couple of grave animals were in great repu- 
| fation, 1 mean the 4 and the owl, which, 
- | - perſons merrily diſpos d, are now ſeldom 
beheld without laughter. Whereupon 2 
gqumeſtion ariſeth, how, if theſe two creatures 
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Of Rwass N. 69 
were to paſs under the teſt of ridicule; we 
ſhould be able to.make a judgment of _ 
them; fince, with us, they would not be 
able to bear this teſt, - which among the 
ancients they could well enough do? In this 
age they are ridiculous, formerly they were 


not; which is the way of determining who 


have the right on their ſide, the ancients or 
we? Were Homer's' well known image of 
the aſs, which he makes uſe of to deſeribe 
4jax ſullenly retiring from. the field of 
battle, to be tried by a jury of modern exitics 
and in the method of ridicule, whatever 
veneration they might have for the blind 


bard,” I doubt they would find it ifficult 


co acquit him; and more fo, to pronounce 


the compariſon juſt and noble. We may 
add, that novelty is eſſential to the ridie: _ 
according to thoſe verſes of Fuvenal 4 


7 hen cranes ue it little ſword * el . 


The 4 nde and e attends. r 5 
The _ ſo ver; the cranes fend ang 


bear 3 OR 
The ſprawling warriors tbr the liguid air: 
Now here ſhould ſuch a fight appear to view 


All men would 1 the Jahr wile nod 
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And. is not chi a ce criterion; which 
if men conſent to appeal to, the fame things 
may, at diſtant times, or at the ſame time 
among different perſons, be both tri e and 
Falle, ridiculous, and not ridicuus : 
818. ALL that bis writer ſeems to be 
| apprehen five. of i is, the melancholly way of 
examining religion; but is there no danger 
from any other extream? As there is a dark 
and ſullen, ſo there is an airy, a jovial and 
ſanguine imagination; and, if one of theſe 
let * engenders, u berflition, the other as 
certainly betrays into libertiniſm. In his great 
zeal againſt the former, he hath quite: for- 
He got to take any notice of the latter. We 
1 can have no dread ot ſuſpicion, ſaith hes, 
188 render us uneaſy; for it is malice" only, 
and not goodneſs, that can make us afraid. 
Now I thought, that though there be Tm 
malice in God, there was ſuch a thi 
juſtice" belongin g to the Governor of te 
world, which they that make bold with 
his la ws hath ſome reaſon to dread; Where's 
the N of God's s being all terror or all 
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inſtance: of the truth of what hd: obſerves, 


that a very ſmall foundation of any pon ; 


will ſerve us, not only. to act it 


is author u imſelk 1 


even to work outſelves into it beyond out 


own reach. The 
© Lord lay to a merry, and ſometimes a iple+ | 
natic ent bußfiaſm, which ap ppears every: W Flog th N 
almoſt to have been an Gee for bis 
reaſon; inſomuch, that no friend t 

of but ordinary judgment, 
al guments, Atter 
edge Which his: 
to have been un 


n) hath given to his 


thoughts and expreſſions. „L would .only 
magination, of any kind, hath | 
to do in the diſtovery or teial of truth 
JULEC glaſs; Whether 4 it , : 
chat daubs it, makes 11 eie 


aſk, What 


Imagianden 4s. a COM 
— 
1 8 finee, in either caſe; tis impoſli; 


true Accra of object 
e uch a media. Tesche queſtian, 
what ridicule can lie againſt reaſon? Lan; 
ſwer, none againſt e a6elt; and yet 
| Ck A Hae” 
have 3 u really which to A in- 
Cicrousfaneyy aal afford A banal for ex- 5 


againſt han , 1 


the 


tices 00 the ſcriptures, © . 
e 2 311 F. 4 OF 1 Vs 
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having firſt blanted —4 
nit (chat mut be confeſt d 


n ecu of. 


aſſion of this noble 
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$2. OfRtisom Vor. IV. 
the Kinplicity of of the ſtile, the little regard 
0 the rules of human eloquence, the plain 

, nartation' of facts, and repreſentation of 

: 15 Luſtotns and manners not very well agreeing 
with our own, are to be aſcribed to this cauſe. 
Reaſon finds nothing of an objection in all 


benefit of men of all ranks and capacities; 
not to teach them artificial refinements, but 
to make them e and good 5 but the ima- 


gination meets with a great deal that offends 


its delicacy. If ridicule be ever allowable, 


yet we ought not to begin with it. Let 


reaſon point out the error, and then, if 
there be occaſion, let wit lend its aid to 
render it ridiculpus. Tis poſſible an opinion 
5 receiyd for true may be found to be an 
error; and a cuſtom held ſacred have x 
ching dut the prejudices, bred by length of 
time, to ſupport it: and ſo it is, that a 
man of a venerable aſpect may be a 1 
exite; ſhall'we * treat x or as we 
| before we know him to be ſo?-Perbaps 


is what he appears, and then the — 


returns upon "ourſelves; a man never look- 
ing ſo filly” as after he finds rimſelf to h 
; 3 in the wrong place ; Ni inen 
819. Tur ſum is, chat: every — 
being, as was faid before, is obliged to go- 
vern himſelf by reaſon; by which is meant, 
| that er 1 is to of the duty, and to 


ſupply 


— 


this, againſt a book that was Uelignieet for the. 
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ſupply the motive. We are not only 5 


practiſe what reaſon dictates, but to proſe 
it becauſe it is enjoin'd by reaſon, and upon - 


the views and principles which reaſen pre 1 
poſes; that is, in ſhort, becaule the ſeveral 
duties commanded by reaſon are founded on 
the nature of things, being agreeable to the. 


faculties of out minds, the ſtate and. cir- 
cumſtances:af; our beings, the ſituation we 
are in with reſpect to our fellow creatures, 


and above all, to the obligations we are 


under to ſtudy and obey the will of our 

Maker; otherwiſe we are not to be deem'd 
reaſonable "agents; nor do we ſo much fol- 
„ though we happen to travel in 


the ſame # road with her, as anodes. 
There are two uſeful, principles planted in 


human nature by the wiſe author of it; a 


religious dread and veneratien of a ſu preme 
power, and a 


hope I ſhall not give offence if I call theſe 


two Iago the name of rational inſtincis. I 


call them inſtindts, becauſe they are not the 


reſult of laborious, or even any proper rea- 

ſoning on the obligations we are under to 

our Creator, or to our fellow creatures, but 
co- exiſt with the ideas of their mige 


objects, and are found in ſouls of the 
unequal capacities and improvements. 1 


call them rational, becauſe though they are 
not the en lie and * of 2 


diſintereſted benevolence. 1 


. 
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yet they are ſeated in none but rational be- 
ings: do not exert themſelves to any 
| fiderable degree till the age of reaſn; and, 
I finally, are both; coincident with the dictates 
of regſon, and ſtrengthen d and elevated oy 
them. There is ſome ah, even in th 
atheiſtical obſervation, eee ol 
Prinum in urbe deus, geit timor- 
The natural fears of the human mint tin 
concurrence with tradition, and the proofs 
of a Deity from his viſible works, led men 
to believe and reverence a Being, on whom 
they, and all other things, were ſuppoſed 
to depend ; and the ſame fears degenerating 
into ſuperſtitien, and practiſed upon by the 
craft of politicians, prieſts, Sc. made way 
for the ſpreading: of pothyrbeiſin, or the belief 
of many gods N the heathen; toge- 
ther, with the nu abſurd, and cruel 
rites belonging to their worſhip; :: 
-$ 20. An p then, as for benevolence; it 
hath been clearly proved to be a natural 
principle, by che author of the Inquiry into 
the original of our ideas of beauty and virtue; 
and; eo BS HEY in the SpeZFators*, where 
it is ſtilecd, An inſtinct, 2 generous prepoſ- 
Alion, antecedent to reaſon' from inter; 
which are the words of the enguirer: there 
is ſo little difference, that the latter may be 
pho to have bf puny. from che hat 
That 


N + SpeAutor, Ny, 588, and bo. 


e AFRO) Fr 
That we might not, confound the virtue of 
benevolence with the inſtinct call'd by that 
name, the author of the Spectators very 
ſeaſonably and juſtly obſerves, That the 
«« defire of doing good is no otherwiſe a 
« virtue than as it is improved and regulated 
©, by reaſon.” This limitation the enquirer 
forgot, or did not think proper to inſert, be- 
cauſe he was of opinion, that the virtue of 
benevolence was one and the ſame with the 
natural inſtindt; which I beg leave to think 
is a very great miſtake. Merely natural inc. 
nations, that ſpring up ſpontaneouſly in the - 7 
human heart, without the influencedf reaſon, 2 
do not deſerve the name of virtue, but in- i 
clinations that flow from reaſon.” To be pre- 
poſſeſſed on the rightifide by a kind of me- 
chaniſm, is /a felicity of temper; to be in- 
clined to it from a view to the merits of 
the cauſe, is laudable. True virtue lies in 
the determination of the elective faculty to 
that which is reaſonable, as ſuch. He Hat 
is benevolent from a happy inflind, 
ſeſſes the material part of virtue; but it is 
not really virtuous till he acts from a regard 
to reaſon; which is then only done, when the 
ſiuitableneſs of this or that method of action 
to the order of the world, and to the laws 
of the Almighty, to whom we are he,, 
more indebted than we can be to all othjer 
en is the prevailing inducement wh _ ] 
1 choice 


ee 
choice. From whence, by the way, it may 
be proper to take notice, that placing the 


formality of virtue in a conformity to reaſon, 


is no way inconſiſtent with placing the fame 
thing in a conformity to 25 will of God; 
foraſmuch as reaſon, which always falls in 
with the wi of God, will inſtruct hots 
man, that adviſes with her, in his duty, to 
make the uh of God; both as the firſt 
and the beſt of Beings, however an d. 
the invariable rule of his behaviour. 
821. Tux author of the Inquiry b Fu 
reaſon to ſay, that had we no ſenſe of good 


diſtinct from the advantage or intereſt arifing 


from the external ſenſes, and the percep- 
tions of beauty and harmony, our admira- 
tion and love towards a fruitful field, or 
commodious habitation, would be much the 
ſame with what we have towards a generous 
friend, or a noble character; for ll are, of 
may be, advantageous to us. May we not 


argue againſt this author's notion of virtue, 


after a like manner? If without conſidering 


our actions, as under, the guidance'of reaſon 
and choice, an inſtinct of a1 it makes 


them virtuous, ſo that whoever acts in pur- 
ſuance of the imitations of this benevolence, 


det him act never ſo neceſfarily or blindly) 
is truly virtuous ; we may ſay in this caſe, as 
the author before, on the ſuppoſition of 


mens ws having: regard only to. their own ad- 
vantage, 
| ea 107. of the firſt clit. 
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vantage, that we have the fame love to- 
wards a fruitful field, &c. for. a, fruitful 
field, a river, much more the ocean, the 


light, the air, are extenſively beneficial; and 


ſince the moſt benevolent of mankind can 
be no more, there is the ſame ground to 


value and eſteem thoſe as theſe, in caſe 


nature, ſeparate from reaſon, be the ſole ori- 
ginal of the uſefulneſs of both. The for- 


mer, indeed, have no intention of being 


ſerviceable, which the latter have : but if 


the cauſe or ſpring of this intention be not 
reaſon, but inſiin&, which puts forth itſelf 


in actions beneficial to mankind, after much 


the ſame manner as the ſpherical form of 
the particles of water is the occaſion of their 
fluidity, or the ſap circulating in the veſſels 


of vegetables ſhoots out in branches, leaves, 
and fruit; I do not ſee how commendation 
is any more due to the one than to the 
other. The principle and end of actions 


muſt be taken into the account, to compleat 


their moral character. Let us, of two men, 
ſuppoſe one, without making any uſe of his 


reaſon, to be ſtrong] y inclined to acts of 
compaſſion, . liberality, and all other ſocial 


virtues, which accordingly he practiſes as 


opportunity offers; never once reflecting that 


and the creature f God: the other, as to 
his natural diſpoſition, very unhappy, be- 


* 


* 
pf SUES 
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ing incompaſſionate, avaritious, Sc. but, by 


the right uſe of his rea/on, poſſeſs d with Aa 
high ſenſe of moral obligations, and a Mer 
vatling reſolution to act up to them, in 


two is the more virtuous ? 80 far is the for- 
mer from deſerving the preference, that he 
zs not to be numbered among the virtuous, 
not ſo much as in the loweſt claſs; having 
the outfide of virtue, but nothing of the ne 


and ſoul; while the latter, tho by reaſon of 


the contrary inclination, which he is forced to 
be continually ſtruggling with, he may not be 


ſo widely beneficial according to his abilities, 
muſt be pronounced to be a very uncom- 
mon degree of virtue; the ſtrength of the 7e. 


Iution to act virtuouſly, (which may be ſtiled 
a moral inclination, as the inftintt of bene⸗ 
volence is a mechanical one) being beſt 
calculated by the refiſtance or oppoſition 
which it overcomes. It is therefore this 


moral inclination that conſtitutes the virtue 
of benevolence; while the mechanical one 


is no more than a ha pineſs, and a happi- 
_ neſs it'muſt be own'd to be, ſince incl 
may eaſily become fabſervicnt to religion 
and virtue, leading men, as it were by the 


hand, till it hath delivered them t 8 


tuition of reafon, to be inſtructed farther 


in thoſe” things of © which nature hath 


- given 


ite | 
of his natural reluctance to generous {Hy 
| public-ſpirited actions: I aſk, which of the 
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given re certain hints and anticipations, - 
and. diſpoſing . them more impartially to 
weigh, and more heartily to follow its ad- 
vice. Few will be at the trouble of tracing 
out the obligations of religion and morality 


from the principles of reaſon; and yet fewer 
would do this, if there was not a kind of 


biaſs that carried inquiſitive minds to ſuch 


contemplations, and was the ground of that 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction which they receive 


from them. We ſhould therefore regard it 


as an argument of the wiſdom and goodneſs, 
of the governor of the world, that he hath 
link d men together in ſociety by theſe natural 
bonds of religion and benevolence, and as 
an invitation to us from the ſame Being, to 
advance farther, and to aſpire to the nobleſt 
heights of virtue and devotion; having by 
inſtinct only enter d us into the way, and 
firſt ſteps to them. 

§ 22. WIEN — and benevolent e 
proceed from mere :nſtin&, and when from 
reaſon, is, in moſt caſes, eaſily enough known 
from the effects. Inſtinct, — in 
the dark, and without a guide, as well as 
without light, almoſt. unavoidably- breeds 


ſuperſtition. - Now ſuperſtition 4s loch a fear 


of the Deity, as repreſents him hard to be 
pleaſed in ſome. reſpects, and no leſs eaſy tobe 
pleaſed in others; and even as being pleaſed 
ang angry. without any Sou | reaſon for * 
er 
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ther. The cauſe of this fear is a groſs and 
| Kupid ignorance; ariſing from the almoſt 


total neglect of our reaſon, in the affairs of 


religion; the effe#7s of it are as hurtful as 
they are uncomfortable. Ignorance of the 
Deity, arifing from a criminal diſuſe of our 


reaſon on this ſubject, is the immediate ori- 


ginal of ſuperſtition ; for, ſurely, it muſt 
argue moſt wretched ignorance in any, and 


that ignorance a moſt inexcuſable diſregard 


of our reaſon, to ſuppoſe that God is diffi- 
cult to be pleaſed, not upon the account of 


- the ſpotleſs purity of his natute (which ren- 


ders it impoſſible for him not to hate moral 
evil, or to delight in any thing beſides moral 


good) but becauſe he is apprehended to be 


like ſome men, who are not governed by 


reaſon, but by humour ; and do this or that, 
not for that it becomes them, and is fit and 
expedient to'be done, but becauſe they have 
a fancy andan inclination to do it. And as 
men of this capricious humourſome tem 
very often love to impoſe odd ridiculous foi 
vices on their inferiors, to be complimented 
by them, and are moſt pleaſed with thoſe 
thay fawn and” cringe to them, and ſhape 


themſelves to their humour; ſo do the ſu- 
: perſtitious fooliſhly imagine it to be in reſpect 
of God. This makes them to abound in 
external profeſſions of eſteem, and in the 
ceremonious * of religion; while they 
0 
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W ceptions:of: the: Deity 5. conceptions 0 


wo ee end gk? ad eat 


fears of the Deity, 18. farther ſeen, 1 in th I 


filling the mind with endl cls 3 jealou N * 
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ea jos WR. defici SNL in Works of ri ighte- 
ouſneſs, and in true ſolid inward _ It 
matterꝭ not ho little care they take of their 


bears and- lives; avhat paſſions mutinꝝ ig 


the one, and what evil cuſtoms prevail in 


the other, as long as they are ſollicitouſſy 


©] careful to: make all upchy the frequency,an 


lengthof their devotions, their pretended: zeal 
for c chagsd ms 0 God, and for that which 


the call:religion. -.:T hey may be as ut 
n as ſelfiſi as. the Path 


they have 
paces” tobe zo. they be Neri t, and punctual. 
in certain performances, Which they con- 
ceit to be: mighty acceptable: to the ſupteme 
Being. And can any thing diſcover the ab- 
ſence oſ region more plainiy than ſuch. cone 


worthy pf hin? ſo repeat 2;V eee 3 


| 10 che ronglakinns; he hath mad e of, ad 
| ſelf in the ſeripture, but to the iſt 


moſt, natiye/ ideas of, our own. minds, which ; 
always,teachius to aſcribe infinite: wiſdom, to 
God, ande to believe that he governs. 


The want of reaſon to regulate. our. nat cal. 


effects of ſuperſtition, (1 which are no 12 
hurtful, than they are uncomfortable. 


tion is. a moſt ee thi 


ſuſpicions, n us u 1 ha all 2 


Vox. IV. 
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we Eg Be to pleaſe God e Os 
will be pleaſed wich us or 103 for when the 
Almighty is tiot ſuppoſed to conſult the per- 
ſection of his nature; and the real honour 
and glory of his nakiie, or to guide himſelf 
by any ſettled 'mitatares in his dealings and 
diſpenſations with the children of men, how 


can be be otherwiſe Yegarded, than With a 
Superſtition being 


the offspring wy e 0e muſt needs 
uce a low abject ſpirit, and boget rei leſs 
: Aiſquicting thoughts; affer much the ſame 
manner as darkneſs and ſolitude are apt to 
E fears in weak and ti- 
 merous ſouls. 80 glomy and uncomfort- 
able is ſuperſtition! and to erery jot us per- 
micious; being an utter en 
ligion, white it 


to found re- 
s ſomething 
very different from it, if not inen iftent 


elle, 


witch it under that name 3 mais! 
 fetupulouſly exact in Pe trivial obſerva- 
tions of their oben, or which have been 
handed down by tradition from their fathers 
ROE upon them by their blind or 
ing guides; and perha s every Whit as 
Tegaraich * their moral behaviour, of the 
temper and habit of their minds, the inclina- 
tions of their hearts, and what the ſcripture 
. Ws true religion and undeſled before "God. 
'The itious man may be very'« ff 
rioasin fs way; but then tina falſe, de ate 
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15 e wins undet of 
power of wrong principles; a conſcience that 
binds where ĩt ſhould! and leayesa man W 
looſe, here it ſhould, bind him faſteſt. 
= A terrible example of all this we meet with 
in a ſuperſtition that is of the blackeſt an 
. moſt difmal-complexion, that preſents God 
to the mind as cruel and inexorable, deli ght- 
ed with the miſeries of the greater part of 
15 creatures, which be abſplutely decrees ; ? 
and, witha Ao y very Kind to 4 few. as to 
ſnatch them away with; an irreſiſtible hand, 
and tranſlate 8 in a whirlwind to hea- 
ven. Having cheſe notions of God, the ſu- 
perſtitious will, haye ſuitable ones of reli- 
| gion ; and inſtead of placing it in meekneſßz, 
bputity and charity, in being and doing good, 
Y they wyl-be-ready to fancy that it is made 
= up of, yoluntary 8 N auſterities, af- 
flicting 1 without meaſure or an 
good end in a Wend c tedious duties, and 
burdenſome obſervances 3 ghſtaining. Aro. . 


making, hes and duties where be hath made 
none. ＋ he length pe woo wills 1 5 
conkider -what 2.3 Work ſuperſti 

hath made in the world, and will ſtill ma 
where it re 


igns ; 'which-it is for ever likely 
to do, where reaſon, fighting under the bau- 
ner ba revelation 


„ doth not dethrone it. 
. The 


9% Mer Ae n Vor. IV. 
The firſt original of atbeiſm ztſeif in the 
Heathen world, ſsems to hade been ſuperſti- 

tion. Religion among the pagun Was in- 
_ deed” quite o eto witk it; inſomuch, 
hat it required forhe time and pailis to fd 
Put religion under ſuch a load of 'twbbiſh as 

' perftition "bid heip'd upon it. This be- 
ing the cafe, that what meh "commonly 
cl Nd religion, Was at that time little elle 
belides ſuperſtition; men of an atheiftical 
bent of mind i immbdiately inferr'd that all 
religio ion was ſüperſtition not on the wor- 
thip of man) Bode, but f any one God 
hot al thoſe E fabulous accbunts of the 
th 105 fields, And the Infernal” ſhades, but 
al elicf' of any! other world befides this, 
and of future recompences'for the fiphteous 

andthe wicked; not only the vilgar theblo- 
8 which gave a relation of the births of the 

ods, and their ſeyeral parts und prove AG 
inthe government of. od world, but "the 
general doctrine of ereation and pr rovidente: 
And thus at: length religion ind-fuperſtition. 
with "theſe men came te be tynanimoiul 
terms / and Whateyer could: be faid are 
15 later (as to be ſure a great deal ma 0 

Ty juſtly) they turn d into an obection again 
_ he NG which' makes rpm | 
post ſay of religion, what hath but too much 
ruth ny it, when' mm to r * 
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fuk of mere inſtinct, hath the diſadvantage; 


thy 


VI ao | n ON. \\) oy 
2 11 3117 2 A 217 4 ws 7 1 [3 129161 Sts 
A Humana ante nels feeds cum vita Jaceret 
In tertis-oppreſſa:gravi. ſub;religione: + - | „ 
Que caput a cœli regionibus oſtendebat, 
e Juper aſpectu ter 22 ! 

lt n 2s 211 1 4 5 tolo rst 

Atheiſm in the ebiiſtian r 5 at the 

opening of the reformation, may be: eaſily 

ſhewn to have had the fame riſe ; agrecably 


to which, tis an obſervation of Dr. Geddes, 


that there are more people of no religion! in, 
Laß. than in all the world beſides. 


8 23. A,BENBVOLENCE; that is the, 


to be ſolitary, partial, and leſs firm and con- 
ſtant; ſuch a benevolence; as much as it 
ſeems form d for ſociety, and really is ſo for 
ſome ſorts, of it, is in truth a ſolitary thing, 
detach'd and ſever d from the company of 
the virtues; which never aſſemhle in a full 
chorus, or march in a body; but When n 


fon. is at the head of them. « Henee-ars 
thoſe monſtrous; and yet common conjures 


tions of benevolence and irreligion, andy of 
benevolence and diſſalutengſi pf manners; and 
a man of, great, good-nature, -that! warms 
not an, inclination to ſerye,the\commugity, 
proves one, of, the, warſt enemies ta it hy his 
e if 8 | 
Ware Nee there ang thing we can zuſtiy 
Medi 01 A191 +6310) bv 1022200908" 
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be ſurprized at in all this; ſince the man is 


ſo fat conſiſtent with himſelf, as, amidſt 


thoſe ſeeming” contradictions: which his con- 


duct is filbd with, to act from the fame 


principle. He follows nature in his be- 
nevolent actions; and, tis as true, that he 


follows it when he abandons himſelf to a 


ſenſual and ungodly Hife: the differenee is, 
in one caſo tis pure genuine nature; in the 
other nature corrupted; but ſtill tis only 
ani mal nature, or that nature which is born 
before reaſon; Another characteriſtic of 
this benevolence, is its being maimd and 
partial, which makes it appear as unfightly 


af. figare, otherwiſe beautiful, lopp d of 
* of its 


benevolence is as hort of thi 
of benevolenc 


of, is of the entire nature of man, Per- 
Fons influene d by this narrow benevolence; 
love others at much the ſame rate as t 


eke the chief and nobleſt 
ſelves, fo. their benevolence | 
regard to the higheſt karre 
What ſtrikes their ſenſes © 


 alike-their {clove and their rr 
bat Where there is nothing to work upon 


eitder of theſe pan, and fo are perfectly 
e 5 _ ae to e 


* 


rineipal members. "Suck « | 


2 as the nature it grows out 


2 
love themſelves. As their ſelf-love 2 


wdeſe, tdey feel nor the leaſt emotiobs ef 


— 


15 7% M 84 1. 8 
or thoſe who are moſt Tau c = 
light, or even relation a. ung! iy 
in calamitous circumſtances, . p — hb 
extreme poverty, rack d by —— . 
in bis limbs, or groaning under the heavy 
yoke. of Jones and oppreſſion, cauſes as 
diſagreeable a percepti n, and after the am 
irreſiſtible manner, as the moſt grating. ang 
diſcordant. ſounds to the car; and. 1 
them as much in haſte to remove the for- 
mer, if it be in their power, as to filence 
the latter: while the greateſt corruptio 
of manners, 4, mind moſt. miſerably dit 
tempered, and enflay'd.to-1its lions, ane 
28 of life that bodes nothing but utter 

ruin in the end, . diſturb. them un more 

than if they were the moſt, trivial evils, 
or no evils at all; of which, this plain ac- 
count is to be given, that reaſon n the 


bay. 4 


conduct upon reaſon," are 
them. The laſt mark, by — this fort 
of benevolence betrays its falſity. is, its nqt 
being ahle to ſtand the ſhock of wget 
temptations 3 not having the Rabilit 
ſtrength of a bene olence that is enfore 4 by 
reaſon, Fes. ina ebendiese in the 
4 9 15 tbe — gf al Which is, l. 
love Iman, . 20 5 8 
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chat looks not beyond this life, and its low 


concernments: this Felf-love is, 1 fay, the 
ſtrongeſt of the p; ſo that when other 


9255 coincide with this, or do not (claſh 


With it, they ſhall be gratifyd; but as ſoon 


as there bappens to be a diſpute between 
them, in a point of importance, and either 


fore darling intereſt of our own, or a fo- 


reign one, muſt be ſacrificed, tis net dif- 
ficult to foreſee on which ſide che ſeale will 
turn. It is —— we are furniſh'd 
with an eaſy ſolution of a Phenomenon, at 
firft fight extremely puzzling ;/ of perſons 
who, in lower ſtations of life, have main- 


-N tain d the character of an unblemiſh'd pro- 
bity, a great ſteadineſs and ſincerity in their 


Friendſhips, and a fidelity in their truſts, 
which it Was thought nothing could cor- 
rupt; and yet, When their ſelf-love hath 
been more rongly attack d, when they 


Have been advanced to high places, and the 


temptations to diſhoneſty have been vaſtly 
greater than before, have at once forfeited 


the reputation they had gotten; have grown 
artful and deſigning, betrayed their friends, 


been falſe to their truſts; ſold their country, 


and ſtuck at no meaſures, - how baſe and 
"ſhameful ſoever, that would help to raiſe 
and aggrandize them: : their le falling 


it . or lors of: e 
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hath ſtifled and choak d all the 


ſeeds off —— ſincerity, and generoſity 
i their ſouls; At beſt, if our ſelf-love does 
not fly at grandeur, it will not be content 
to forego life, and eaſe, and ſafety; it may 
be more moderate in its demands, but will 
be ſure to inſiſt on the rights of /e/f- 
preſervation; and rather than conſent to part 
= with theſe, be the cauſe what it will, will 
give up all thoſe intereſts which benevolence 
: Pad taken under its Charge, This 1s the 
almoſt certain iſſue, where mens benevolence, 
like their /e//-love,. is of the lower kind, 
and entirely mechanical; whereas a be- 
nevolence that takes its riſe from reaſon, and 
is eſtabliſhed by it, hath a kind of infinite 
force: for reaſon: ſummons together all the - 
conſiderations of duty and inteteſt; the ob- | 
| ligations we ate under to our Maker; our 
relation to other reaſonable beings; the praiſe 
and pleaſure of acting agreeably to this re- 
lation; together with the glorious and eter- 
nal rewards of another. life : teaching us at 
the ſame time to engage the aids of divine 
grace; by which means it communicates a 
- firmneſs to our benevolent affections, which 
a carnal ſelf- love, with all its. batteries, can- 
not ſhake. And as for that ſelfelove which 
is under the guidance of reaſon, it is im- 


paſidic a caſe ſhould happen, in which our 


 bene= 


is inconſiſtent with it; even tl 
up to its higheſt de: by devoting our 
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as long ago as men firſt learnt to philoſo- 

phiſe; and, perhaps, was never more op- 

poſed than in the preſent age: Which, he- 

ther we are to regard as a ſign of a more 3 
ordinary advancement in knowledge, 1 

Ir degeneracy of Ir We and one is left 4 

to determine for. himſelf. I am no way ſur- 4 
ized to ſee thoſe turn advocates for fate 

a e, whoſe conduct will admit of 

no other exeuſe: but what motive or plea n 

any man of tolerable ſenſe and virtue can 

have for appearing on that ſide of the _ 

fing, is to me incomprehenſibleeQ. 

92. T HE: author of the Philoſophical En © 
40 concerning buman liberty *, very gravely 
_ his readers, that the notions! he ad. 

e vances are ſo far from being inconſiſtent 
with, that they are the ſole foundation af 
i * morality: and laws,” of ANDY puniſo- 
en . Hh U 111 ales . e 


by ORR "ND is Pre, 
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and evil, and of our owndiberty*to dhuſe one 
or the other; ; which inward 


dhe mind wich ja or — or fear, 
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ments in ſociety ; and that the _— he 
t explodes are ſubverſive of them. 
If the fact be as it is here 8 


much for their benefit to know. But that 
we may not take a matter of ſuch moment 


on truſt, and from perſons that are known 
to be $00 de Glebe aſſertidns, to expedt 


belief farther than they bring clear proof 
with them, let us make à little trial df 
this uſeful doctrine of fate. Here's a man 
ſtrongly tempted to play the knave; but, 
believing himſelf . his own actions, 
and anſwerable for them, he is ſecretly re- 
ſtrained thro ſhame of the foulneſs of the 
crime, r ces in an 


fear of its conſe {UCL 
after-life. Whether he be free or no mattens 
not. He imagiries that he is free, and hall 
deſerve blame and puniſfiment, if he docs 
any thing injurious to his fellow yacreatures, 
or diſfionourable to his Maker; and by this 


thought he is aw'd and 


the natural and intrinſic differences of 


ſuaſion fills 


\confidence or fbi 6, according as we appre- 
bend ourſele ſelves to have made a right or s 


wrong uſe of our freedom in obſerving or 


neglecting theſe Ow * everlaſting dif- 


y ferences 


py 
= men ſhould be inform'd of a thing fo 


kept within ſome 
bounds. This tis ci, s perſuaſion of 
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WH Gmc circumſtances as the former, but not un- 


| and execute ee a, 


* 
« 1s Gnavoidably.determin'd by the circum- 
= 3 and the cauſes he is un- 


B: , 


n of ating: ee, 181 now bt the ſu 
poſition the other way, of a. perſon in 


ap 


der the ſame reſtraint. Is he hired to write a 
übel, or to commit a murder? he eſtcems - 
bimſelf, as properly, no more cha 


with theſe actions than the pen or the Lord 


he employs in them; he directs theſe, while 
he himſelf is directed by a a higher hand: he 
is but the amanuenſis or executioner to fare. 
As long as he hath this view of the caſe, 
what is there left to be a check on his #ncli- 
nations? what. room for conſcience to terrify 
or reproach him? With this apology at 
hand, will he not readily follow  apperite 
and jaſon, where.itcan be done with ſafety, 

ent intereſt * 


an 


Gen 7 F . 4 : To 
"Wann * man * » ghd) 


« En) action, that by: one 2 


ould poſſibly not have come to 


- that in ev 


ery point of time he 


« der, to do that one thing he does, and 
«« not poſſibly to do, any other - - that 
40 liberty, or freedom from neceſſity, is an 
« abſurd inconſiſtent. thing and mens 
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ws upon a miſtake; as if, Salle in the f. 
. penting humour they find no preſent mo- 
„tive to do thoſe actions, they might not 
<« haye done them at the time they did 
_ «them, and that they were free from nech 
ty, as they were from outward impedi- 
„ ments in the doing them?” I fy, 
when a man is told all this, with an air 0 
ſeriouſnefs, and 'by « one that pretends to have 
a more than common inſight into Human nd- 
ture, I need not aſk; Whether, ſuppoſing 
: him to be of the fare! rmikd with the au- 
thor, *this'is' likely to be an additional curh 
on an evil inchEꝓꝶthn, or rather will not take 
away thereftraint' he was before under from 
the apprehenſion” of the guilt he hond 
contract, and the angüih, experienced or 
foreſeen, of 5 8 which he can have 
no ground to be afraid of, if he believe . 
act of wWickedneſs to bes {5 neceſſary, and 
every act of repentatice 0 fooliſh an tiſ- E 
sanken a thing as it is here deſcribed. 
$4 In the life of Alerander, by: Phi 
tarch, we meet with a memorable example, 
WINS -- this purßoſe: : That young: conquekor, 
55 having, in the fury of his paſſion, kilfdho- 
neſt Ciytus, a faithful ſoldier,” and to whom 
but a firtle before he owed the preſervation 
ol his life in battle, had no ſooner pulled the 
ſpear out of his body, with which he had 
N ny. Te 1 with the ous . 
a 7D 
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of the action, he would have diſpatch' d 


himſelf with the n b Por. had not his 
friends prevented, and by force carried him 
to his chamber, where he wept moſt 

grievouſly, and could not be brought to for- 
give himſelf, till Ariſtander, to comfort him, 
made him believe that all had happened by 
an unavoidable fatality, and then he was 
quickly ſatisfied; as he very well might, 
when the death of Clitus, tho by his hand, 
was no more his crime, than if he had been 
kid by the fall of a tile-ſtone, or by ſome 
natural diſtemper, Another. inſtance ſhall 
be, ſome Raman legions ©, who had revolted 
to the enemy, and, partly by the ignomi- 
nious uſage they met with, and partly by 
the ſucceſs of the Roman general in thoſe 

parts, were afterwards made ſenſible of their 
error. The hiſtorian obſerves, That theſe 


« legions were a moſt. miſerable 1 

* that, dejected with a conſciouſneſs of their 
crime, they ſtood with their eyes fixed on 

* the ground; that they had not confidence 
* enough to return the falutes of the army, 


* nor made any. anſwer to thoſe who en- 


K 


-— 


c deavoured to comfort and encourage them 


* concealing themſelves in their tents, and 


„ ſhunning the light itſelf; and that it was 


not ſo much danger and fear, as ſhame, that 
had this effect upon them: the victorious. | 
„ „% Fark BLN: 111 nila 
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army likewiſe appearing aſtoniſhed; and 
« while they dard not offer any thing in 
their behalf, by their tears and filence 
pleading for their pardon, till at length 
Cerealis quieted their minds, by telling 
<« them, that all the misfortunes which had 
„ been Occafioned by the contentions among 


— * 


* 


< the ſoldiers and their officers, were the 


«© work of fate. Now for the ſame reaſon, 
as the notion of mens being fatally deter- 


mined in their worſt actions, eaſes them of ; 


the torments of repentance for what they 


have done; it muſt much more deſtroy the 
reluctance of conſcience under a violent tempt - 


ation, and huſh all its fears; fince, when 
the paſſions are fired with the view of pleaſure 
or advantage, men are willing to accept of 
any excuſe for gratifying their inclination, 
and therefore ca cannot but approve of ſuch a 


plea as is reckon d very ſubſtantial, even aſter 


2 action is paſt, the pleaſure- vaniſh'd, 
and the paſſions: being grown cool again, 
leave them the power to judge of things with 
more impartiality. So that were it true, 
that the liberty of the will were ſubverſive of 
morality and laws, and fate and neceſſity the 
ſole foundation of them ; 

and, I think, have fully prov'd, that the 
quite contrary holds as to the beef of the 


one or the 7 he that believes he is free, 


feeling, other reſtraints, -and being "ks 
» -other 


yet I maintain, 


* 


. 
F 
[ 


: n to do every thing he does. 1 


x under the name of chriſtian :' Cotta"; ; fearing 


vita in hoc loco verſatur oratio, videtur 


in the actions and affairs of mankind; yet 


Mbit {pgs ad molibes, t the man 
who is perſuaded of his being jc ed 


k b 4 
1 . a 3 
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§ 5. Urox the whole, I wiſh the ex- 
ample of a brother heather: may have ſome: 
weight with a” certain writer who would: 
diſpiſe any thing that came recommended 


he might be thought to carry his ob- 
jections againſt a providence too far, adds, 


enim auctori tatem afferre peccandi: rect vid bo 
retur ; niſi & virtutis & vitiorum fine ulla d. 
vina ratione'(he means without taking in the 
conſideration of a divine Being, and a divine 
Providence) graue ius conſcientie pondus 
et, qua"ſublata, jacet omnig.\ Tho this be 
— a great miſtake; thaticonſerence may 
ſubſiſt without intereſting a ſupreme Being 


would take notice of the tenderneſs and 
caution of this heathen, when diſputing on 
2 point of this importance; leſt he ſhould ; 
fay any thing that might ſeem to give coun- 4 1 
uthority to vice; and of his ob- 
ſervation, that whatever diſtinction is made 
between virtus and vice, in the practioe of 
the world, it is owing to the weight of con- 
ſcience, Which cannot be taken ache \but 
this ee nr igh it. wg the on 
H 2 +3 $5 08. 
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of the Enquiry read this, and bluſh, if his 

principles will let him, to reflect on the 
outrage he hath done the cauſe of virtue, 


by attempting to ſhew that conſcience owes 


not its being to nature, but to a falſe opinion 
men have taken up of their being free 
agents; that repentance, which is nothing 
elſe but an act of conſcience, upon the review 
of a paſt action ſuppoſed to be, criminal, is 
without any foundation: infomuch, that, 
. if what he ſays be true, a man may as reaſon- 
ably repent of his not preventing the miſchief 


done by earthquakes and inundations, as of 


the hurt which his fellow- creatures have 
ſuffered from any actions of his own. 

56. In ſhort, to conſider the writings 
that have been publiſhed within the compaſs 
of a few years, one would think that ſome 
men had entered into a confederacy to de- 
ſtroy all that is good and valuable from the 


earth, and to ſet; the corrupt paſſions of 


mankind at liberty, that they might riot 
without controul, and render a %, miſerable 
and ſinful enough at beſt, a ſcene of the 
moſt perfect madneſs and diſtraction. We 

have had diſcourſes to prove that the foul is 


material and mortal; that all our views are 


naturally mean and ſelfiſh; and that the 

2]! hath no more freedom than the hand it 
moves, being neceſſarily moved by ſomething 
elſe, 'Tis certain that theſe principles are 


ve 
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very ſuitable company, and do their buſineſs 


much more effectually in conjunction than 


they could do aſunder. If I thought there 
was no benevolent inſtincꝭ, no generous pro- 
penfity in nature; yet as long as I conceived 


myſelf to have a ſuperior power within me, 
. that could direct and over- rule nature, 1 


ſhould conclude I was obliged in conſcience, 


and by the ſtrength of reſolution, to do that 
- which my nature did not incline me to. Or 


if I held the liberty of the will for a chimera, 
but granted ſuch a thing as a diſintereſted 
benevolence, the ſhame of not appearing as 
benevolent as others, and the regard which 


character, might keep me from doing thoſe 


baſe and injurious things, to which I was led 


by my natural temper. Or, finally, if with 


the denial of all good inclinations in nature, 
and the liberty of human actions, I join'd the 
belief of the immortality of the ſoul, and a 


— 


I obſerved the world to pay to this amiable 


future flate of rewards and puniſhments, this 


belief, however inconſiſtent, might operate 


ſo far as to carry me to a courſe of action 


contrary to the tendency of my principles in 
the two former particulars: whereas, now 
there ſeems not to be any hold left for virtue, 
and no banks to oppoſe againſt vice ; or none 
but what it will eafily throw down. 
8 7. WIII they. ſay, it is not in their 
power to write and talk otherwiſe than they 


H 3 do; 
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do? the excaſe, I own to be valid, admit- 
ting the truth of their bypotbefis, that all the 
actions of mankind are neceſſary: and there- 
fore, if I expoſtulate with them on the ill 
conſequences — the prevalency of their 
opinion, and urge theſe as a reaſon why they 
ſhould not be fond of publiſhing it, my de- 
ſign is not to orb them as, upon that 
own. principles, doing an ill thing, of which 
they ought to repent, and for. which they 
deſerve to be puniſh'd ; but, to fight them 
with their own; weapon, ſince even allow- 


ing them their principles, the know 
the miſchievous tendency of the notion they 
_ eſpoule, will neceſſarily reſtrain them, unlcis 
they are of an envious and malevolent tem- 
per, from all endeayours, either by writing 
Or converſation, - to Promote it. Let their 
actions be free or fieceſſary, tis impoſlible 


this confideration ſhould not have ſo much 


influence on a good»natar'd man, and a friend 
to his ſpecies, as make him keep his thoughts 
io himſelf, when in propagating them he can 

hope for nothing but to ſee vice and dic bel. 
ned ſpread in equal proportion with that 
1 he calls trutb. For which reaſon, I 
muſt needs look on all thoſe, who being con- 


vinc'd of the good influence which this error, 


that men are yree dgents, if it be an error, 
hath upon their lives, and the malignant 
influence of the e opinion, are yet 
| L - "violently 
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of the ſubſerviencyof - 


offered, not only to give up his potions 


% 383 
viclenty 3 on nu undeceiving the. orld:1 in | 
this matter, as enemies in their minds ta the 
happineſs, of their fellow-creatures, and FEAT | 
ceiving a diabolical pleaſure from their vic 

and miſer ies. Let them clear themſelyes L 
they can. Lam glad, in the mean why 
to read thoſe e oF medi- 
ately following the af Cited: 11 This. | 
« judg'd neceſſary to make gut-in,treatu 
0 fly 5 that hath relation to morality,, b 
cc "ranks Kothing, can be true Which ſubverts 
« theſe things ; and all diſcourſe muſt be e de- 
« fectiye wherein, the reader Pereciyes. any 
« diſagteement to moral truth, which 8. 8 
« evi ent as 120 ſpeculativetruth, ane mu 
<« more neceſſary to be render d clear to che 
« reader 8 mind than -Zruch, in all other 
45 ſciences.” This is very he eee 
if he keep to the Criterion here laid down, 
any nation to marality, 
he muſt acknowledge. himſelf obliged om 
what hath been now, and will farther. be 


inex pedient, and m not be de- | 
Fw put ag utterly: falle. * 
9.8. Bur. that it may not be + +" 


am. ene quarter for an opinion 1 am not 


able to defend „I. hall now proceed to ſet 


the liberty of human gains in ſuch a light, 


as I. * myſelf will diſcover the great un 
e of NN or e it: to 
a : H ahr 5 
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which purpoſe, 1 ſhall begin with fating the 
true notion of human liberty.-- Liberty is op- 
poſed to neceſſity, and varies in its idea ac- 


5 cording to the neceſſity it is oppos d to. The 


common diſtinction of 'nzceſſity is into phy- 
fical and moral; which I do not fo well 
approve of, for more reaſons than one. The 
terms internal and external, do, I think, 
convey the ſame ideas with much more ad- 
vantage. External neceſſity is a neceſſity im- 
pos d by ſome external cauſe. Such is the 
necgſity a body is under of moving when 
impell'd-by a ſuperior force ; in' oppoſition 
to which 3 A being is then' Free in 
its motion, When it is evroumTer, oy d of 


itſelf, not by the '7mpul/# of ſome otlier be- 
ing. 0 &« Lo us hear Plato, (faith OY 


„of his*) as a Kind of god among the 


* loſophers, who will have two forts 5 
tion: one, the movent's own; the other, 
„external; and What is KIf-moyed' to be 
e more divine than what is acted by ſome 

% other thing. This kind of motion he ſup- 


© poſes peculiar to ſouls, and that from them 


<« all motion hath its beginning.“ This: alone 


deſerves the name of ſpontaneity ; for, as 


Ariſtotle f rightly obſerves, whatever comes 


from a foreign Principle i 18 neceſſitated ; that, 


on the ref en is is Reed, s the whole 


prin- 
viy Cicero de Nat. Deor. lb ii. $ 1. Ethic. 
Nicom. libs, iii. cap. 1, 8 * Andron, Rhod. lib. iii. 


cap. 1 


* 
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| princip ciple, or efficient cauſe whereof, is 


de agent himſelf. Tis true, we call —— | 


d er automata, which contain, within 
themſelves, the immediate /þrings 'of their 
motion; but this, like many other expreſ- 
ſions, is not to be taken with a philoſophical 
exaCtneſs, The immediate ſpring is inter- 
nal ; but the moving cauſẽ is without. Thus 
the true reaſon why a watch moves is, not 
the frame and ſtructure of its parts, but the 
= hand that winds it up. And it would be 
exactly the ſame as to the w of man, if 
= that like the wheels of a watch, mov'd not 
till it was firſt puſh'd on by ſome external 
cauſe, or by ſome other thing in the man 
that was ſo. It might, perhaps, be ſaid in 
this caſe, that the man was not under com- 
pulſion, becauſe the will itſelf was carried 
along by” the ſtream ; but if he acted volun- 
| farily, tis certain his actions would be never 
the leſs neceſſary for that, and therefore 
not - ſpontaneous. The addition of reaſon 
makes no difference, any more than it would 
in a clock; all the motions of which, after 
it was endued with a perceptive power, 
would be the ſole effect of the weights hung 
upon it, as well as before. The concomi- 
tancy of perception or underſtanding alters no- 
| thing in the phyſical or efficient cauſe of 
action. "Tis the yon 15 Dr. e "> | 
0 


„ Remarks an @ hoo ent ted, a « Philolophica En- 
. Sc. 
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the ations, not of children on P's but of 


nſe all of 


every living, creature, are in this 


them eſſentially free. Wherein he 1 — 


| Ariſtotle”, „ Whoſe words are, That, 
faneity is common to children and all forts 


« of ow, bein s, but without a power. of 


« judging and —— — Which is the 
foundation of what he — another place, 
„k That beaſts, tho they have ſenſe, ate 
e not capable of action; 3 a8 elx- 


8 tion, according to him, is the eee | 


ce fountain of proper action. 
89. Tnar there muſt be ſuch by thing 
ſomewhere as liberty of action, in oppoſition 
to external (by others call d phyfical ) neceſ- 


fity.z in Cicero's language, a neceſity of Fate, 
or eternal ſeries of cauſes; | 


rated ab; abſardo,. that otherwiſe. ther, 
would be no, agent or firſt mover in cle uni- 
verſe, but an eternal pragreſſion or chain of 
effects, without any .fir/t..cauſe of motion; 
"a which is a manifeſt conttadiction: : for if 
there be a firſt mover, be muſt have the 


and 


fatal or proper * Soap ſuppoſiti 0 
which Would place the phyſical cauſe of its 


mation, ot action, not in the being itſelf, but 
f in hat, We it * Ie 
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75 under. a neceſſity of moving. That of Plato a 
W is undoubtedly true, that the beg ginning of 
80 motion muſt be from ſomething that is fe If | 
moved; ſince all nature — elſe, ſtand 
ſtill, without any energy or force to put it in 
motion: tho the inference he draws from 
hence, that the — eie mov d is with- 
out beginning or ending, is a8 devidently falſe. 
—— here is, that we 
do not meet with any thing like a parallel, 
or reſemblance, to this freedum of action in 
bodies; which is a moſt unreaſonable Pre- 
judice. Spirit and matter being ſubſtances 
of a diſſimular nature, tis not to be won 
der'd at if the motions of the one do not 
exactly quadrate in the manner of their pro- 
duction with the actions of the other. The 
motions of bodies are on d to be necgſaryʒ 
but will it follow that the actions of the 
mind be necgſſaty to; for no other reaſon 
but this, that if appoſeds to be free, there 
will be no ſimilitude between the one and 
the other? On the contrary, that the mn 
tions of matter are all neceſſary, abſolutely 
and externally neceſſary, a body at reſt hav- 
ing no power to alter its pteſent ſtate, is in- 
ſtead of a thouſand arguments to prove that 
the principle of motion is not in mat 
and 2 is therefore to be ſought for in . 
CE wings: ane we are ut - 
— = Pheedon & Cicero $ Tuſe, Ged. lib, i. 3 
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believe againſt common ſenſe, that tho 
every particular body requires ſome extrinſic 
cauſe to put it in motion, yet the ſource or 


cy” of corporeal mots on is not to be ſearched : 


- ſubſtance diſtin& from body; that is, doth 
not, as a prineiple, or with reſpect to the 
vis notrix, reſide in body; or in any thing 
beſides, and ſo is a mere notion of the hu. 
man mind. Upon this J argue, if matter 
cannot move itſelf, and there be no other 
being to move it, and yet no one makes it a 
queſtion that it is mov'd; then here is an 
effect without a cauſe; which is apparently 
abſurd. Let us purſue the clue of this rea- 
ſoning, and it will unavoidably bring us to 
a ſelfdetermining cauſe, or to a being who 
poſſeſſes in himſelf the true ſpring and origi- 
nal of his actions. This is every whit as plain, 
as that all action is the effect or product of 
ſome adequate power or cauſe; for ſo it 
would not be, were one thing acted by an- 
bother, and that by another, and ſo on, in- 
finitely , without any firſt principle of action, 
thought and good pleaſure, The inference 
from all this is, that the communication of 
motion in bodies is moſt perverſly urged by 


way of objection againſt the poſibility of any 
ſuch freedom as ſtands oppos'd to external 
neceſſity ; ſince the neceſſity that bodies are 


under 


> rote 
7. be > 1 
by 75 7 
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runder of moving; when they are moved, 
and of continuing quieſcent, when nothing 
elſe moves them, proves, indeed, that bodies 
have no ſuch thing as /elf-morive power; 
not that there is no ſuch power any where 

exiſting; for it proves, with the conviction 
of a demonſtration, that there is. One free 
agent, therefore, at leaſt, muſt be admitted 
in the univerſe, independent of external ne- 
ceſſity and fate. And, the truth is, inſtead 
of giving myſelf the trouble to prove this, 
I might have taken it for granted; inaſmuch 
as the denial of it is avowed'undiſtinguiſh'd 
atheiſm, or atheiſm diſguiſed very' thinly. 
A firſt and ſupreme cauſe, that hath ſomething 
elſe prior and ſuperior to it; a ſelf-exiftent 


being, that ac, but is not ſelf-aftive; inde- wy 


pendent, that is in all his actions dependent; 
and almighty, tho, if left to himſelf he can 
do nothing; are ideas fo inconſiſtent, that no 
man can ſeriouſly put them together: and 
whoever talks of a God, not meaning by 
that term, a ſelf-exiſtent, firſt, ſupreme, 
and almighty Being; a Being that hath the 
chain of cauſes in his hand, but is himſelf a 
link of the chain, tho it may be a link 
of ſomewhat more importance than the reſt; 
whoever, I ſay, talks at this rate, only plays 
with words, and really denies the exiſtence 
of a God, while he pretends to grant it. 
Now, I muſt own, this eſſay was never in- 


tended | 
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tended for the converſion of Atheiſts. ' It 
would be a ſenſeleſs thing to hope any argu- 
ments whatſoever, in behalf of human liberty, 
ſhould weigh much with thoſe who will 
not be convincd by this glorious / eftacle 
of nature, that there is an inviſible 
that made all things; nor hear the voice of 
reaſon and conſcience within them proclaim- 
ing the ſame truth. I ſhall therefore take 
t from a conceſſion, that there is one, free 
Agent at leaſt; one Being, whoſe actions are 
properly his own: and, if one, why not 
more? Why may not a ſelf-determining 
power, under certain reſtrictions, be commu- 
nicated, as well as a power of thinking and 
_ willing ? It lies upon thoſe, who fay'it can- 
not, to ſhew the grounds of the differen 
I cannot conclude this ſection better, than in 
the words of Simplicius. * They that 
deny to man a principle of liberty, betray 
«& pt ignorance of the nature of a hu» 
e man ſoul, by taking away its felf-moving 
power, in Which ME the chief | wg 
c of its eſſence. £ 
8 10. Internal n is ; by. 8 » Simpliadus 
not illy defin'd, that which obliges all be- 
ings to act according to their nature; which 
as he adds, preſerves liberty or Heu. 
mand, inſtead of deſtroying it. Oppo- 
det 10 bir 8 is a hve £4 — or 


METH « Simp. in Era cap. 1. * Ibid. 


* 11 
not acting, unforced by the weight of nature: 
not a bare paſibility, or phyſical power of 
acting or not acting, for that is inſeparable 
= from: the firſt kind of liberty; but a moral 
= power, that may be, and often is, reduced into 
= 7. This is true liberty of indifference; and 
this is the liberty I plead for in human actions. 
My meaning is, that he who tells a lie, is not 
under the fame neceſſity of doing it, that 
God is of obſerving the laws of truth. The 
murderer, in that inhuman action, is not 
urg d by the ſame neceſity, that makes a 
man in full poſſeſſion of his ſenſes and rea- 
ſon, and who hath no motive or tempta- 
tion to put an end to his life, to ſeek his 
own preſervation, The man that robs on 
the highway, is not driven thereto after the 
fame z#rrefſtable manner that a ravening 
beaſt is to ſeize the helpleſs prey, when he is 
hungry : there is not in the internal frame 
of nature any thing that . renders  theſs 
actions as often as men commit them, in 
fact inevitable. Let man be compar d with 
the beaſts, which are govern'diby their ap- 
petites, and under an inward impaſſibility 
of acting in any one inſtance otherwiſe 
than they do; it is certain this liberty is a 
Privilege and a perfection, as it demands a 
good meaſure of reaſon: compare him with 
the ſupreme Being, who by the infinite per- 
fection of his eſſence is perpetually deter- 
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min d to act conformably to the rules of the 


no ſcruple to affirm, what 1 look upon as 
next to ſelf- evident, that it is much better, 
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moſt conſummate wiſdom, holineſs, and 
goodneſs, it muſt be confeſs'd an imperfec. 
tion, and to argue the weakneſs of human 


reaſon; 


Fr. Ver ſtill this I hold to, that l. 


Ber ty of indifference, in oppoſition to a neceſ⸗ ä 


is a perfection; becauſe, were it not ſo, as 


the enquirer doth in effect aſſert it is not?, 


it would be a greater perfection to judge 
and act as we do, tho wrong, and in a 
manner deſtructive of our own happineſs, 
and the peace of ſociety, than to have been 
able at the ſame time, and in the ſame cir- 


cumſtances, to judge and act right. I rea- 


dily own, that this liberty would be no way 
deſirable by being ſuppoſed to lie under a 
happy neceſſity, a neceſſity” cauſed by the 
bright and overpowering evidence of reaſon, 
together with the rectitude of their own 
inclinations of paſſing none but right judg- 
ments, and exerting none but right volitions. 
But this is not our caſe; the preſent World 
knows no ſuch happy ſtate: melancholy 


experience teaches us, that we are capable of 


erroneous judgments, and irregular actions, 
without number; and this being ſo, I take 


r Philoſophical Enquiry, p. 62, Ge. © 


ku to forbear' running int ſuch jad dgments 
and actions, than to be neceſ/arily carried to 
them. Nor does all that the forecited au- 
thor offers, prove the contrary to this; and 
not diſproving this, diſproves not any thing 
that the patrons of liberty are — to 
defend; and is therefore but one grand i im- 
pertinence of ſeveral pages in len 1 
is fact, is fact, 22 ler 5 of = 
berty ot neceſſity ; let us grant 2 enqui- 
: 5 a, yet the ertors of mankind, 
judgment or ptactice, are not immedi- 
yr annihilated ; but ſubſiſt ſtill, na- 
terially conſidered, tho, as to their formal 
nature, there be a difference: The enquirer 
bimſelf allows me more than Iwant, when 
be mentions 'wrong actions, and abfurditits 
in notion *; what ons is gain'd by this ne- 
 c/ity? why, we bave the comfort to know , 
W that we are nereſifated to judge or act wrong 
by an appearance of reaſon; and cannot act 
contrary to ſuch an appearance. But ſince 
it can be only a fallacious app >Aranc of reuſon 
as leads to any thing unreaſonable, and this 
earance might, with a little more care, be... 
y ſeen through; undoubtedly a power 10 
ſuſpend judging or acting the wrong Way, 
till reaſon herſelf appears to direct us into 
the right, is preferable to on contrary ne- 
eſt. Tis likewiſe a vel when 
Vo. IV. 'T men 
” N. 2 Pags 36. e , 


444 Fe, Voz. IV. 
mem Execut che commands af thein vrt 
; palbgas, and moſt deptav d e e 

tocal this follows vg: of + | — 


re: and -condemny all ES -4Rions, 
men are conſcigus that it does la, and con- 
g it, by condemning themſelves, when 
they come 40; reflec; on What t 5 have 
8 3y this time, I am apt to think, the 
qiſtinction of external and internul'nepeſſity, 
and af WY as Ie Ber to Gone oF other 


f. theſe, is ſuffſeienily cleared. 
* = 
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vw explain dz —. th moral and ae 
nical neceſſity. By moral necaſſitx, the 
aut of means; that man, who — 
aud ſepfible being, 1255 determined by 
reaſon and his. ſenſes. for this is the: mace 
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ee maiter,.. and all its thoughts and 
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if. the firſt, then here i is abſolute mechanical 
neceſſity; juſt as the motion of a clock 
would be not a whit. the leſs mechanical, 
were the we * conſcious to its own power 
of moving the clock, and the wheels did 
411] to move as they are obliged to move by 
the weight : if the latter; then heal mbtion 
may proceed from an immaterial os ; 
from a mere thought, or volition, or impulſ 
of a mind. Nay, and ſince we are inyin- 
cibly conſcious, that the relation of reaſon 
and volition is not the relation of two me- 
lions, but of two things entirely diſtin& from 
motion; and the. relation between volitin 
and corporeal motion, is not the relation of 
motion and motion, but of volition and n- 
tion; it follows, that theſe operations of thinl- 
ing and willing are not material, and by con- 
ſequence, that the being they belong to, is 
not a tem of matter. But this by the way. iſ 
Haying - ſtated the notion of wg and 
ws what that liberty i is I aim to prove, 

$13. IADyAxex, in the next place, to 
_ rate that man is a free agent, in the 
ſenſe before explained: ſo free as to be able 
to do many of the actions he forbears; and 
to forbear many of the actions he does: | 
not only phyſically, but morally able; be- 
ing privileg d from the ſway of an inter- 
nal, as well as external neceſſity. Had we 
not a power over our own actions, I it Ky: 


— 
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follow, ith Cicero”, „ That neither com- 
ce * mendations nor reproaches, rewards ot 
niſhments, would have any juſt foun- 
= cc « Ages“ But in regard. a plaghble reply 
may be. made to this argument, . and we 
W want not for others that are more unercep- | 
WE. tionable, I ſhall not inſiſt upon it; for as to 
= the wiſdom. of human rewatds and puniſh- 
ments, it may be ſaid, that they anſwer 
their ends, if they work neceſſarily as much 
as they would do if men were free agents. 
Rorarius tells us, he ſaw two wolves 
hanging on a gibbet in the datchy of Ju- 
lers; and obſerves, that it made a gfeat- f 
er impreſſion on the other wolves, than the 
mark of a red-hot iron, to deter thieves 
from ſtealing, He likewiſe ith, that in 
Africa it is uſual to nall lions to a croſs, in 
order to tetrify thoſe of the ſame ſpecies, 
And what more common than for a dog to 
leave faults for which he is beaten ? So that 
theſe methods are made ufe of as weights 
in a ballance, to turn it this way or that: 
and What M; 2 —_— in N N is lite- 
nm _—. _ Hlly 


| F : De fato. 

v Ba wes DiBtchaty, Article din” 1 find ihe: 
author "of the Philoſophical: Eng ry applies the ſame 
obſervation to the ſame purpoſe z. but this I did not 
know till ſome years after I noted it, and put it to 
this uſe in reading the article Rorarius in Bayle's 
Dictionary; from whence accordingly I quote it, and 
not from Rerarius himſelf, as the Enquirer does. 

Andria, Act. 1 ſc. 5. Dum in dubio eſt animus, 
paulo momento huc illue impellitur. 
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rally tine of man, in caſe "I I only: A 
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ate to ſeal ; % w• tf ging off from bis 
4m principles, replies, Very true, thou, WW 
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5 man? 8 1 RO . $i 
1. Gop being, Bang 110 cannot 
panic actions which are not deſerving of 
puniſhment ; as. it is certain none of thoſe 
actions can be ieh proceed from neceſſity. 
Being infinitely my and good, if he inter- 
wove. in the contexture of human, nature, 
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Wa akin acting one; May z it would be 
chat way which is moſt agtęcable to reaſqh, 
moſt for the benefit of, mankind, and mol 
5 conſonant to his. own. will, i hat IIK 
act irregularly in ee inner ot lg 

as to violate the. la aws, of reaſon, religion, 5 
: and the civil ſociety, is a matter of fact nat 
to be diſputed: the only queſtion is, whe 
ther they can avoid; acting in this 2 
grant me Jah they can, and 1 have gam d 
my point; ſince they will the n do. 11 
they have a power to forbear: deny it, a. 
you are obliged to hold, that the fie 
is the ſourge; of all evil, i. e. that lin = g 
folly are the neceſſary productions. of. Ly 


faite goodneſs. and wiſdom, which i is g ma⸗ 
nifeſt gontradiction. The Whole ly ſtem 


« of the univerſe, ſays a late Writer, is the 
e care > of, oC ;and all other inferior beings 
bordinate to the intereſ of 
1 "this: yan} one; and all, contribute, in 
< their ſeveral ſtations and aQions, to;bring 
about at laſt the grand. purpoſes f his 
Providence. But Will he pretend, — — 
that lying, f fraud, intermperancn}inhumanity, 
oppreſſion, and the Ii. practices, baue a 
their nature 1852 benennen the g od 
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by him who guides the whole deſign? this 
were to make theſe things good, and not 
evil, in oppoſition to univerſal reaſon and 


experience, Or will any one contend, that 


particular ſocieties, and conſequently the ge- 
neral ſyſtem which comprehends them all, 


would 4 4905 more harmony, peace and 


happineſs, if they who compoſe them were 
untterlal, "Je? Hi perate, entry kind 
and beneficent ? and why then are they not 
all theſe, but too often the direct contrary? 
The common anſwer, that man being at 
preſent in a ſtate of trial for the happineſs 


of a future life, is therefore Ie to his liberty 


to do good or evil, is a plain and rational 
ſolution of the difficulty : whereas the opi- 


nion that men are inevitably betray'd into 
all theſe miſchiefs by a concatenation of 
cauſes, oyerthrows at once the idea of an 


eternal mind, and of moral perfections; 
eftabliſhing i in their ſtead a blind unintelli- 
gent matter, as the original of all things. 
Did we ſee an e regularity and eon- 


= fiſteney 1 in the actions of rational creatures; 
were they all uniformly virtuous, conducted 


by reaſon, and levelled at one certain end, 
the common intereſt and welfare of the 
whole; there might be then ſome little 
Ger for doubt, whether they were not 
under a neceſſity, like that which retains 


the * bodies in their ſeveral —_— 
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which they perform with an amazing or- 
der and conſtancy, one age after another. 
But, for certain, iſdom cannot be the ſpring 
of an unequal, freakiſh and contradictory con- 
duct: the origin of all good can never ne- 
ceſſitate his creatures to do evil. Nor can 
the patrons of this opinion eſcape by ſaying, 
that God himſelf is a neceſſary agent; that 
he could not but create man with an in- 
vincible biaſs to tranſgreſs his laws, and can- 
not but puniſh him for tranſgreſſing them, 
tho' without any fault of his. For whence 
ſhould this neceſſity ariſe? not from any 
thing without him, becauſe he would not 
be then the f and independent Being; not 
from his own nature, which, containing in 
itſelf the moſt perfect wiſdom, juſtice and 
goodneſs, cannot, without the moſt evident 
abſurdity, be ſuppoſed forcing him to act 
in direct oppoſition to all theſe perfections. 
{I 15.2. THERE is that in every man 
which we call * conſcience ; which approves 
him for having done an honeſt, generous, or 
benevolent action, and which checks him in 
the commiſſion of an ill action, reproacbes him 
having done it, fills him with ſecret ſhame, 
with bitter reflections, with ſmarting an- 
Juiſb, and foreboding fears: this conſcience, 
natural to all, is an inconteſtible argument 
5 Vid. Clement. Homil. 14. $ 4. EI 9 ern, 
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of the ſame liberty; for what does all-this 


approv'd, of God, for being in £46 me 
; temper, and acting with integr ity » i 


ſignify, leſs than a ſenſe or conſeiouſpeſs not 


> F 
& i 


to be ſu preſs d, of h the Free 45 
= e . and 1 P 
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e | OP Ni 0 
thor of his actions, and juſtly. accoun#e 


. 
« = % 2 
* his 
* 
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nf, W paſs upon our own action 
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and the actions of others, is natural and . 
avoidable ; tis therefore the voice of the au. 
7hor of gur frame, by which he tells us 


we ate 2 and. accountable, proper ae 
of praiſe or blame, and conſequently of te- 


s * 


3 


ward. or puniſhment. Wen we have. re 
ſiſted a ſtrong temptation of intereſt or;plea- 
FARES AY, LAs Te 
or injuſtice, we naturally approve ourſelves 
and look upon ourſelves as approved of Gay 


and qualified for his favour; but Were we 
not free, we 


; 


could no more rea/onably:thus 


approve, ourſelves, or. eſteem outſelveg as 


* 


nevolence, than for being, without any. Care 
of our own, in a good fate of bealth, ap 


* 
* 
4 . 


4 0 


boch. We ſhould be delighted with it 


1 


happineſs, and are hereby qualified to. de 


more good; but do not approve ourlelyes 
for it, or think ourſelves ever the more qua: 


lified ſor the approbation or reward of the 
Deity. Po not mankind agree in diſtinguiſh- 


; " quired 


ing between natural endowments, and gc- 


Led moral. excellencies? bat what room 
ch din tien, and the different regards | 
e 
relult of our conſtitution, and the circum- 
W ances wherein God had placed us; and 
alice, mercy, or, piety. were as in7zrely the 
W £49 G00, 1 Ferngeh of body, "or pene- 
tration of mind? On the other band, when 
= we hae been guilty of actions of known. 
fäalſhood, ingratitude, treachery, inhumanity, 
profaneneſs, and the like, and coolly reflect 
W upon them; we naturally and neceſſarily re- 
proach. and condemn. ourſelves, and appre- 
hend a wiſe and righteous: God will con- 
demn us; we. wiſh, we had not done theſe. 
actions, and reſolve; for the future to for- 
bear them. Theſe are the natural ſenti- 
ments of every mind not abandon'd to vice, 
coolly reflecting on actions of this kind; but 
were we conſcious to ourſelves, and were 
this the real truth, that in ſuch circum- 
ſtances we could not avoid thinking and 
acting as we did, and could not before avoid. 
theſe circumſtances, any more than a mad 
man in the height of diſtraction; who wauld. 
condemn, himſelf for, any thing he had, 
ht done, and who. reaſonably, fear Y 
iſpleaſure and condemnation of a wiſe. 
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7 


de 
the 


and jut God, hg knew. our frame, and 

who knew himſelf to be the real anthor of 

all the diſpoſitions, and actions neceſarily. 
* 
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ariſing out of the conſtitution he had form d 


us with, and the circumſtances wherein he 
had placed us? Repentance and ſelf-condem- 
nation evidently and neceſſarily 5 we 
could have acted otherwiſe. Since 

theſe are the natural ſentiments and judg- 
ments of our minds upon our own actions, 
and we thus naturally judge of the ations 


and charaQers of others ; ſince theſe ſenti- 


ments and theſe judgments are in a greater 


or leſs degree natural to mankind, and un- 
avoidably form'd and entertain'd by them; 
either the author of the human frame, by | 


our tnake, neceſſarily determines us to judge 
falſly of ations and characters, and then 


farewel to all certainty in ſoeculative truths, 


as well as moral; or we are free, capable 
of omitting the good actions we practiſe, of 


doing the ill actions we forbear, or abſtain- 
ing from the vices we indulge. We as na- 
turally approve and condemn ourſelves as the 


proper authors of our good or ill actions, as 


we aſſent to the proportions of numbers, or 
of lines and figures. Could mankind be 
univerſally deceiv d in this natural, univerſal, 


moral judgment of themſelves. and their f 
actions, they might be deceived in the clear- 
ef determinations of their reaſon in all other 
caſes. Tis no more unworthy our Maker, 5 
er inconſiſtent with his perfections, to deter- 


mine us to judge falſly in Nn. than 
in 


erefore 


ha ds 
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in moral propoſitions; and all truth and cer- 
tainty muſt then be given up for a gloomy, 
reſtleſs ſcepticiſm... 
Is it ſhould. be ſaid, that * is no 
need of granting more than a freedom of 
the firft kind, or a /elf-motive power, 
take away the force of theſe N 
Lanſwer, this is evidently a miſtake ; ſince, 
upon this ſuppoſition, the continued aver- 
ſion of the mind from God and goodneſs, 
in the worſt of mankind, would be as in- 
nocent as the deſire of happineſß, becauſe 
equally neceſſary. Yea, this notion would 
throw the blame of all the evil which is 
done in the world on God, who, in the 
conſtitution of men has made it morally i im- 
poſſible, and could therefore never deſign 
they ſhould act otherwiſe than they do. 


Let ten thouſand beings be fram'd exactly 


alike, and be put into the ſame circum- 
ſtances, both inward and outward; if they 
have no more than a liberty of \ſpontancity, 
it is certain they will all act after the ſame 
manner. Blame not therefore a thief for 
taking away your money, accuſe him not 
of injuſtice ; for he may ſay, that he has 
done no more than you yourſelf, than any 
man, than any being in the univerſe, if 
 fram'd as he was by God, by nature, and 
Fg and fituated like him, would have 
done. 


816. Tas | 
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8 16. Tus being fo, I know not how t6 
ſubſcribe to what * Dr. Clarke ſays, „That 
<. the difference between men and beaſts is 
* only this, that in man phyfical liberty is 
ec join'd with a ſenſe, or conſciouſneſs: of 
* moral good' and evil, and is therefore 
te eminently called liberty. In beaſts the 
* ſame phyſiral liberty, or ſclf-movin 8 power, 
< is wholly ſeparate from a ſenſe, or con- 
44 ſciouſneſs, or capacity of judging of moral 
* good ot evil, and is vulgatly called Spot 
* ftaniety. In children the ſane phyficalli- 
. betty always is from the very beginning; 
and in proportion as they incteaſe in age, 
* and in capacity of judging, they grow con- 
« tinuallyin degree not more ce, but moral 
* agents.” On the contraty, T beg leave to 
fay, that the whole difference berpen men 
and beaſts is not a mere conſciouſneſs of moral 
good ind evil, which theſe latter want, and 
the other have; but that the chief difference 
lies herein, that - wr being join'd in men 
with a raft 1 facult , Is ea by * 1 of 


"— x =. x 


ollible for the foul of a brute e ( Aue 


ave ſouls) to do. The only difference be- 


deen children, and thoſe 2 to years of 
underſtanding, is not, that theſe laſt have a 
better capacity of judging than the her" 


Remarks on Philoſ, Enquiry, 45. pag. 27, 28. 
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but they. are,likewile.more free; I mean in 


92 to. internal n This /ber- 
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the prqportiam there is between the ge 


aud the inclinatjons of the, ſoul. 


$ 177 Haie ſtated the notion of hi 


berty, . , vd, man to be a beser it 
temains G e the principal objec- 
tions and difficulties attending this dubjec 
And the 


Firs from lber and Sue and af 
ſects the poflibility, of liberty. Every ef- 
* fect is produced by ſome cauſe, which for 
this very reaſon, that it is /afficient to pro-— 
* duce the. effect, produces it, neceſarily-3 
« inaſmuch as ſuppoſing it not actually to 
« have produced it, it would not have been 


10 * ſufficient, ._ Now the will is deterinined 


« by ſomeexternal cauſe, which cauſe is ſuf- 
e ficient, and does therefore neceſſarily and 
© incvitably determine 1 it. But if this be 
not begging the ef... 'tis impoſlible there 

ſhould, be any ſuch thing; for who, among 
the aflerters T the Are om 1 the will, was 
ever 


« "ed" al a —_ pi to es objeRtion in an 


Eſſay towards demonſtrating the immateriality and free 
agency, Cc. c. 11. 12, 13, 14. O 


ever ſo unadviſed as to acknowledge, that 
the will is perpetually determin d by external 
cauſes? on the contrary, aſk any of them, 
and they will tell you, that this faculty deter- 
mines itſelf by a power originally inherent in 
it. With regard to the voluntary motions 
of the mind, we are not to look for an ex- 
ternal cauſe; it being the nature of theſe to 


therefore ſaid that they are without a cauſe; 
for the cauſe is no other than the nature of 
the agent. Theſe are the words of Cicero, 
who has likewiſe ſomething relating to the 
notion of a cauſe which is well worth quo- 
ting: © That is the true cauſe of a thing, 
4 which efficaciouſly produces it, as a wound 
« ofdeath, or indigeſtion of a diſeaſe ; and 
e therefore this term is not to be ſoexplain'd, 
<< as if whatever was antecedent to any thing 
«« was Its cauſe; ſed quod efficienter antece- 
<< dat, but what efficaciouſly precedes it.” It 
may be previouſly requiſite, that there be 
ſome circumſtances accompanying the action 
to engage the conſent of the wi} ; notwith- 
ſtanding: which, it. continues true, that the 
will is not phy/ically moy'd by them, but 


caſe, for argument's fake, we ſhould grant 


TS. | thing 
Cic. de fato, F11, & 15, 
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be in our own power, Nor muſt it be 


_ freely moves itſelf in view of them. Or in 


them what they / never be able to 
prove, that the will is determined by ſome- 


Of buman Liberty, I29 


1 thing from without; will it from hence fol- 


low, chat it is irrefiſtibly determin'd? not 
at all: for tho in regard of beings who 
= have not a%e//-motrive power, every cauſe 
Wn which is ſufficient to impel them, muſt 
| neceſſarily impel them as often as it is ex- 
erted ; (as if Thad ſtrength to lift any given 
weight, and made trial of my ſtrength for 
that very end, the weight, will unavoidably 
be remov'd out of its place) yet from in- 
ſtances of this nature to infer the necgſity 
of the ws following the impulſe of every 
cauſe, which is ſufficient to put it in action, 
is not leſs abſurd, than if we ſhould lay, 


| : that becauſe a weaker man is able to lift or 


W throw a ſtronger than himſelf, provided the 
ſtronger man will make no reſiſtance, he 
can therefore do the ſame, tho the ſtronger 
made all the oppoſition i in his power. The 
vill has this re//ting power, by which it 
can prevent the efficacy of thoſe cauſes which 
(I at preſent deny not) would determine it, 
on condition the ww/ would ſuffer itſelf to 
be determined by them. 
$ 18. Obj. 2. Ir is objected, the will 
muſt yield Atkelk to the greateſt appearing, 
good ; decade otherwiſe it. would embrace 
evil as evil, which is utterly impoſſible *:. 
And how an HOPS ſhall appear, whether | 
Vol. IV. K eh 


® Seealſo a 3 aten to this objection in dhe 
Eſſay juſt quoted, c. II. 5 155 and fol. | hg 
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good or bad, better or worſe, is not at the 
pleaſure of the will, which muſt take things 
juſt as they ate offered by the underſtand- 
ing: and tho the poet makes Meda ſay, 
- = video meliora, proboque; 
Deteriora fequor, = == © 
© others will tell you, Omnis peccans eft igno- 
rans: the finner is always ignorant of the 
evil of what he does. The more common 
way of expreſſing the objection is this: 
that the /in all its determinations 90. 
ſarily follows the ultimate dictate of - the 
practical anderſtanding. To this I ſhall 
not anſwer, by aſſuming Mr. Loches 
opinion, that the w/ is always deter- 
mined by the 220% preſſing uneafineſs, and not 
by the appearance of the greateſt good; 
for did this always hold true, there could 
be no ſuch thing as voluntary martyrdom. 
The deſire of RA and the uneaſineſs crea- 
ted by its abſence; or rather by the preſence 
of pain, would not fail to determine the 
ww:l] to whatever expedients would deliver 
the ſufferers from their torments, even tho 
the only method ſhould be the abjuration 
of their religion. Whereas this is oppos'd 
by matter of fact; many having chearfully 
given their bodies to be burnt, and ſealed 
bo i 4. x66 
» Ovid, Met, 1. 75 Vid. Arrian. Epictet. 1. I. 
c. 17, & 18. 1 Eflay on Hum, Underſt. b. 2. 
C. A. .. . ears | 
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their faith with their blood: in which glo- 
rious conflict, that which gave them this 
courage was not uncaſingſi of any kind, but 
che /oy they felt arifing in themſelves from 
the aſſured hope and expectation of a bleſſed 
WW immortality. Neither ſhall I reply, as ſome 
= do, that what is uſaally called the 1a/t+ dic- 
tate of the underſtanding, is in truth no 
other than an act of the will, wherein I 
cannot at preſent agree with them. There 
are three acts of the mind as converſant 
about human actions; the fit when it 

pronounces concerning an action that it is 
a proper means for the attainment of ſuch or 
ſuch an end: the next, that upon the whole 
'tis an action which ought to be done: or 
laſtly, it faith, let this action be done. The 
two former are acts of the underſtanding, 
the laßt of the will. What is uſually called 
the laſt dictate of the underſtanding, to 
me appears to be nothing elſe but perception, 
either diſtinct or confuſed, brighter or more 
obſcure, and therefore plainly an operation 
of the underſtanding ; tho' that it is final 
and directory, or that the mind reſts ſatiſ- 
fied in it, is generally chargeable. on the 
will, which has a power to put the under- 
ſtanding on a cloſer view of things than 
men commonly content themſelves with: 
And this indeed ſeems to be the original 
Cauſe of mens confounding theſe two facul- 
VV 
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ties, e to one what belongs to the 
other. 

1 As little like Biſhop © King's hypothe- 
fis, Potentiæ aftive ea natura eft qua objec- 
tum attu ſuo fibt conventens, i. e. bonum effictat, 
&c. that the nature of an a&zve power is ſuch, 
as by fingling out any thing for its object 


by the very act to make it convenient for 
it, or good: for in this caſe the goodneſs of 
the object does not precede the act of election; 
but the election is the efficient or original of 


the goodneſs which is in the objed? : that is, 
a thing pleaſes, becauſe it is choſen ; not cbo⸗ 
ſen, becauſe it pleaſes. Not to ſtrike at the 
foundation of this notion, by ſhewing, that 


things are good or evil independently of the. 


will; its abſurdity is from hence apparent, 
that admitting the truth of the aſſertion, 
there can be no ſuch thing as wrong choice; 
foraſmuch as the choice of any thing what- 
ſoever, creates a goodneſs where it was not 
before. That author indeed faith, * Who- 
©ever. knowingly chooſes what he cannot 
< enjoy, or what will occaſion unneceſſary 
« trouble to himſelf or another, may be 
of reckoned to have made an unwiſe elec- 
<« tion.” This is very true in itſelf, becauſe 
that which cannot be enjoy'd, is not good 
to be choſen; and that which has evil conſe- 


amen Which more e than ballance the fore- 
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De * + mak pag. 118, 145, 147. 
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going pleaſure, is really evil, and this an- 
tecedently to the election of the ill. But 
tho this be true in itſelf, it is not ſo upon our 
author's ſuppoſition; which makes things to 
be good, not in Zhemſebves, but becauſe they 
rare ulld: and when he comes afterward 
to aſſign the cauſes of improper elections, he 
manifeſtly abandons his firſt poſition, and 
brings the matter back to the common way 
of ſolution. ee e e cu 
$ 19. Nor approving: theſe anſwers, 1 
ſhall offer ſome other confiderations to re- 
move the difficulty. I ſay therefore. 
I. IT is not true, that in every action a 
man performs, he has 7wo goods in view; the 
greateſt of which, according to the preſent 
appearance, he chooſes, and rejects the /egft. 
hut oftentimes appetite and inclination lean 
= towards a certain particular, and this the 
man makes choice of without farther de- 
liberation; whereas he ought to have 
compar'd it with other goods which are 
greater, and with which it might have been 
found inconſiſtent. This it was poſſible for 
him to have done, and by this means to 
have avoided the action. The inclination of 
the ſenſualiſt is to his bottle, and his bottle- 
companions; and theſe, without any farther 
thought of the matter, he takes the firſt op- 
portunity to enjoy, and comes off with the 
loſs of his ſenſes: when, had he duly conſi- 
K 3 der'd 
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der'd the hazard he ran of depriving himſelf 
of far better and more laſting pleaſures, he 
might have prevented this exceſs. You will 
be apt to interpoſe here, that he could not 


make a compariſon of the pleaſures of a de- 
bauch, with the advantage 


s of ſobriety, with- 
out thinking of both. He could not think 
of them but one of theſe two ways; either 


by their preſenting themſelves to his mind, 
without ſeeking for them ; or by his willing 1 


to think of them: the former was not in his 
22 as every body muſt own; nor the 


latter, becauſe he could not will to think of 


them, but he muſt have actually thought of 
them before. 1 anſwer, there may be a gene- 


ral reluctance of conſcience not grounded in 


particular thoughts; and were this reluFtance 
more heeded, it would quickly < 


man into a more cloſe and ſerious rn 


ration of the matter. And even when a 


perſon makes not the leaſt reflection upon 


the nature of the action, it may be his own 


fault that he does not. Sometimes, perhaps 


often in his life, he has had thoughts of 


God, and of another world, preſſing into his 
mind; which thoughts, had he entertained 


and and purſued them as he might have done, 


have raiſed his paſſions in re- 


3 ſpe of moral good and evil; and the paſ- 


once raiſed, are a mighty help to the 
memory, Did a man carry about with him 1 
15 awfu 


te © mh ev» 0 
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awful babitual ſenſe of God and eternity; 
= the thought would return upon every occa- - 
fion, and be a reſtraint from many actions, 
upon which, for want of this thought, he 
Is 2 afraid to venture. 

2. Ix actions where a compariſon is made 
between two goods, the will is not neceſt 
s /arily determined to the choice of that which 
appears to be the greater. Either, 

1. BxcAusE tho it has the appearance 
of the greater good at preſent ; yet my mind 
tells me, that a farther examination of it 
might poſlibly diſcover the contraty ; 0 that 
= the vll is not forced upon it. Or, 
= 2. Bzcavss the greater good is e. 

and ſo does not . the deſire to the ſame 
degree as the laſer, which is preſent, and 
which the man flatters himſelf will not in- 
terfere with the acquiſition of the greater. In 
ſhort, the inclination to a leer good becauſe 
preſent, and 2 2— hope that it 
will not diſappoint him of the greater; and 
at the ſame time the idea of the greater 
good, and a conſciouſneſs that if the mat- 
ter were thoroughly ſearch'd into, the leſſer 
might prove irreconcileable with the greater; 

| do upon the whole leave the / a power of 
declaring on either ſide: ſo that, in ſuch 
inſtance, there is not what we can properly 
call an wht mate dictate of the ny . 
K 4 but 
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but rather two cotemporary views, which 


leave the will in ſuſpenſe. 
3. Ma is made up of tuo parts, an 
animal and a rational; each of which has 
its defires and propenſions apart to itſelf. 
Thoſe belonging to the former are generally 
the moſt vehement and importunate, and 
frequently prevail with the wil to act in 
defiance of reaſon, which, at the very in- 
ſtant we cloſe with an object, enters its pro- 
teſt againſt it, and warns us of the ill con- 
ſequences that will probably attend the choice. 
I fay, probably; becauſe a certain knowledge 
or perſuaſion, that miſery will unavoidably 
follow that particular choice, ſeems to put it 
out of our power to make it. Nor do we thus 
 willevid asevil; for tho the will be on the fide 
of the leſſer good, yet it is not conſider d as 
the leſſer good, or for its own ſake; but be- 
cauſe of the ſtrong and furious inclination 
which we experience in ourſelves towards 
that good. This inclination is what, pro bic 
& nunc, we are not able to hinder, tho it 
in our power to refuſe the gratification of it. 
This is much the fame with Mr. Locke's 
 uneafineſs. A man finds himſelf uneaſy in the 
abſence of thoſe ſenſual objects, to which by 


nature or habit he is paſſionately inclin d: 


as there is likewiſe a great deal of uneaſineſs 


in crofling his deſires; which is the reaſon 


that men are too often governed by 18 
e and 


Pw ** 
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and appetite, in oppoſition to the plain dic- 
tates 4 the mind. Vet tho uneafineſs does 
Often influence the will in its choice, it has 
not always the ſame effect: ſince if this 
voere ſo, there would be no examples of 
actions done counter to inclination; which 
on the contrary, is the caſe of every good 
man; that which puts the emphafis on this 
W virtue, being the oppoſition it meets with 
from his inclinations. And that this uneafi- 
neſs does not always determine the will, is a 
good argument, that when it does, it is not 
.neceſſarily. Upon the whole, we are capa- 
ble of 7400 ſorts; of pleaſures; "the pleaſures 
of right acting, and the pleaſures of indulging 
to the appetites and paſſions of the animal life: 
either of theſe pleaſures are a ſufficient mo- 
tive to action, fince the will can determine 
itſelf in favour of either: that when they 
come in competition, the will prefers the 
pleaſure of indulged appetite and paſſion, to 
the pleaſures of right acting, and the reward 
and happineſs conſequent upon it, is intirely 
owing to itſelf, becauſe it will. To alk a good 
juſtifying reaſon for this wrong choice, is to 
atk what is impoſſible: to be given. The 
Phyfical cauſe of the wrong choice and action 
is the will, the motive to it is the ſenſual 
pleaſure or indulgence. Tis our fault when 
we thus determine and chooſe wrong; ſince 
it is a matter of daily experience and obſer- 
„ 


them extremes, and do not untie but cut 
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vation, that we can, and often do, determine WW x. 
otherwiſe; and ſee it done by others in 
great numbers, by all the wiſe and good. 1. 
95 20. Obj. 3. Wr are called upon to 

reconcile 8 divine preſcience with hu- 

man liberty; to get clear of which difficul- 

ty, ſome have diſown'd: one of theſe, ſome 
| the other. Some have contended for God: 
foreknowledge of human actions; but at 
once to obviate all objections, have ſaid, 
that there is nothing of contingency in them, 
Others aver, that the contingency of human 
actions is eſſential to the morality of them; 
but at the ſame time judging it a contra- 
diffion, that any action ſhould be free which 
God certainly foreknows, have therefor: 
denied a certain foreknowledge of future 
contingences, Theſe, to me, ſeem both of 


the knot. The truth lying in the middle 
between them, involves us in theſe two 
difficulties: 

1. How the aQions of 8 can be 
free, on ſuppoſition God foreknows them? 
2. How it is pofible God ſhould fore- 

know them, ſuppoling they are free ? 
1. How actions certainly foreknown by 
God can be free? Does not divine preſcience 
neceſſitate the exiſtence of its object? M 
anſwer is, that the knowledge of things 
future differs not in this reſpect from the 
know- 
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knowledge of things paſt, or preſent. For, 
as things mu in order to their 
being known to be poſt, and preſent e re 
chey can be known to be preſent; ſo they 
= muſt be future before they can be fore- 
known. as ſuch. Things are not future be- 
cauſe they are Stalin, but foreknown 

| becauſe future. Knowledge, which is an 
= :mmanent act, can have no proper direct 
influence upon things external and future. 
And if we e examine the nature of 
this objection againſt liberty, we ſhall find 


it to be no way leſſen d in its force, by 


= laying aſide che ſuppoſition of any ſuch | 
W thing as preſcience, as thus: the x Sou I 
did the laſt minute, or that I ſhall do the 
next, was future from all eternity; and 
what was from eternity future, ſeems to be 
fd and immutable in the train of events, 
and is really as much ſo as if foreknown. 
The ſame anſwer will ſerve both, that an 
action being in its nature contingent, the fu- 
 furity and foreknowleage of it mult be con- 
formable to its nature. Knowledge muſt 
regard the real nature of things known: it 
has been prov'd, that human actions are 
Free; they muſt therefore, if foretnoum, be 
 Foreknown as free : for to know an aan 

to be what it is not, is a contradiction, tis 
not knowledge but miſtake; becauſe it is 
future and —— it will be certainiy, 
N but 
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but not neceſſarily ; becauſe, being contingent, 
it mght not have been future, and conſe. 
quently not foreknown. It is the free de- 
termination of the u in time, that is the 
ground of its being future from eternity. 
The ſame anſwer may be applied to a like 
way of reaſoning quoted from Chry/ippus by 
(Cicero, that every axiom or propoſition re. 
lating to the future is true or falſe ; and that 
whatever is true muſt be certain; and that 
| Whatever is certain muſt be neceſſary, which 
will introduce 'necefity and fate. This, 1 
ſay, is but a different repreſentation of the 
fame objection; and is to be anſwered after 
the ſame manner as that before. Let me, 
however, add, that if foreknowledge and cer- 
tainty, in relation to future actions, really 
prov'd neceſſity, we muſt give up certainty 
and foreknowleage ; and if a free action be 
really impoſſible to be foreknown, tis no 


more a diminution of the divine omni/crence if 


not to know what is impgſſible to be known, 

than of his omnzpotence not to work contra- 

dictions, which are in truth nothing, no 
objet e porn. „ 


2. SUPPOSING the freedom of human 
actions, how can God” certainly foreknow 


them? A /atisaFory account of this is, 1 
doubt, a thing. to be deſpair'd of. The 


theory ſeems to exceed the reach of human 


under- 


De fato, § 10. 
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uncderſtanding, and therefore 2 Carneades 
would ſay, that Apollo himſelf could not 


foretel things future, unleſs they were ſuch 
WW whoſe cauſes were ſo contain d in the nature 


of things, that it was neceſſary they ſhould 


be; and he, upon the ſame account, denied 


that things paſt; of which there were no 
ſigns or footſteps left, were known to this 
fortune-telling god. Now, tho' I can eaſily 


conſent that Apollo ſhould be excluded from : 


this ſuper-eminent perfection of knowing 
and predicting future contingencies; I muſt 
needs aſſert it as the glory of the true God, 


whoſe underſtanding being infinite, is in- 


finitely above our comprehenſion, and may 


have ways of knowing _ Wy in- 


conceivable by us. 


§ 21. ISsnALL cloſe this diſſertation of 
buman freedom with an obſervation, that 


the doctrine of fate is commonly the refuge 


of the ſothful and the vicious. To be vir- 
tuous and wiſe requires no little pains; to 
ſave which, men have thought of a ſhorter 
way, and thrown all upon fate ; proceeding 
either from a concatenation of cauſes, or an 


unconditional decree of God: and while 


they ſwim down the lazy ſtream of ' eaſe 
and pleaſure, would fain perſuade them- 


{elves that they are carried along by the 


Tg 4 torrent of neceſſity. The ancient 
pPubilo- 
2 Ap. Cicer. de fato, $ 14. 1 
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b philoſophers were therefore wont to call 
this 27. , the zdle reaſon; becauſe, if 


purſued, it would benumb all the faculties, 


and introduce an abſolute torpor and indo- 
lence into human life. But people are 
wiſer than to have any regard to this rea- 


fon in their common affairs; and when the 


fafety or intereſt of the body are viſibly 
concerned: and have we not upon this 
ſufficient ground to queſtion them, why 
they do nat plead fate here as well as in 
other caſes, and ſtarve themſelves, &c. out 
of neceſſity, as well as ſuffer themſelves to 
be the fools or knaves of fate? Cbryſp. 


pus 's diſtinction will not ſave them, of things 
'  femple andcopulate, or confatalia. They make 


uſe of a phyſician for their health, becauſe 
one is as fatal as the other; and fo they 
would have uſed the means leading to vir- 


tue and wiſdom, if they had been fated to 
be wiſe and virtuous. This excuſe of theirs 


is abundantly expos'd, by only taking notice 
of the lacky concurrence of their fate and 
their inclination. Are they threatned with 
a mortal diſtemper? the phyſician is imme- 
diately ſent for, and all his preſcriptions are 
ſubmitted to, however nauſeous and un- 


acceptable, The health and peace of their 
minds are in equal danger; and the in- 


ſtruction of good books, a habit of think- 
5 e 8 
e Vide Cicer, de fato, $12. bid. 9 13. 
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ing and meditation, and the exerciſes of 
W virtue and religion, much more infallible 
= cures than any recipes of the doctor, and 
yet are neglected. Their liquor is poiſon'd, 
and they refrain drinking: the pleaſures of 
ſin kill as effectually, and more terribly, and 
W yet they will not deny themſelves, Their 
reaſon is of conſiderable ſervice to them in 
the concerns of a corruptible body, and a 
periſhing life; but of none at all to make 
them mind a more important intereſt, and 
to direct them in the management of it. All 
this ſhows that their Fate is nothing elſe but 
their ſſoth and ſenſuality, their love of the body 
and the world; and that theſe men might 
be, if they would, what * Tatian fays con- 
cerning the chriſtians, elluuapluurns ard]gu, ſupe- 
rior to their fate. 1 

* Tatian. Orat. ad Græcos, 8 4. 
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HE ſubject x Fog \treated, being: of 
Seat and common importance, the 
author thought himſelf not only juſtified, 
but obliged. to conſider. it with the utmoſt 
ei impartiality. And having done 
ſo, does naw beg leave to lay the reſult of 
his enquiries: before the public, in the fol- 


lowing concluſions, n 
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J. IN religion, every 1 man hath. a natural 
right to examine and judge for himſelf; 
and in all things not inconſiſtent with the 
good of ſociety, to follow that judgment. 
The caſe is ſo plain, that nothing would 
have been leſs diſputed than this right of 
private judgment, had not ſome men, to oy 
| "2 1 
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the intereſt of a party, or to promote * 1 
ſecular views, employ'd all their art to = 
plex and darken the ſubje&t. God hath en- 
dowed every man, to whom he hath given 
x common meaſure of reaſon, with a capa Wl 
city of judging. concerning thoſe things on 
which his religious conduct, and, in conſe. 
quence of that, his future happineſs depends 
And a capacity, in this caſe, infers a r1ght; 
and a right an obligation, without being ac- 
countable to any but God himſelf for the 
_ uſe of it, unleſs where it interferes with 
the common rights of mankind: it is the 
gift of God, not of my fellow-creatures, who Wi 
have therefore no juſt pretence to diſturb 
me in the enjoyment of it. God alone is 
judge of the degree of my capacity, and of 
my integrity in the application and improve- WW 
ment I make of it; and to him alone 
am to anſwer for my management. Thi 
is the apoſtle Paul sargument, Who art thu 
that judgeſt another man's fervant ? to hi 
own maſter he ſtandeth or falleth ; yea, | 
ſhall be holden up; for God is able to malt 
him land. Is it handſome or juſt to 
41 ſpeak evil of the ſervant of another pet- 
* ſon, for ſomething which his maſter per- 
wt haps ſees reaſon to approve? and wherc- 
© as you may be ready to fancy that all 
Ind "who do not think e as you do, can have 
1 no 


a Rom, xiv. 4. 
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«© no firm ſtanding in the chriſtian church, 
te you are quite miſtaken ; ſince, it the 
= < perſons you thus condemn are guilty of 
n- © no greater miſdemeanor than this, of 
- WS < judging for themſelves, tho the conſe- 
a © quence ſhould be their m;/?aking in ſome 
-( things, God will preſerve them from 
falling into deſtructive errors; and, pro- 
« vided they continue in their integrity, 
« will make them to ſtand in the final 
« judgment.” The ſame reaſoning is pur- 
ſued in the 12th verſe of that chapter; 
F then, every one of us ſhall give an account 
/ bimſelf to God, And what more equita- 
ble, than that every man ſhould be left to 
determine concerning his own actions, when 
every man muſt give an account of them to 
Cod, and not another for hin: 
= IT cannot, indeed, be doubted, that he 
who beſtowed this right of private judg- 
ment might, if he ſaw fit, over-tule, or even 
ſet aſide the exerciſe of it: but the queſtion 
is, hath he done it? it is by no means e 
evident that he hath. Nay, there lies a 
ſtrong preſumptionagainſt it ; whether you 
ſuppoſe him to have done it by the perpe- 
tual reſidence of a ſpirit of znfa/libility in 
the church, which renders the exerciſe of 
all judgment (properly fo call'd) whether 
e private or publick, of the heads or mem- 
0 bers, in great meaſure needleſs ; or by con- 
-L:2 _ Niituting 


* 
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the intereſt of a party, or to promote their 
ſecular views, employ'd all their art to per- 


plex and darken the ſubject. God hath en- ; 
dowed every man, to whom he hath given 


a common meaſure of reaſon, with a capa- 
city of judging- concerning thoſe things on 
which his religious conduct, and, in conſe- 
quence of that, his future happineſs depends, 
And a capacity, in this caſe, infers a right; 
and a right an obligation, without being ac- 
countable to any but God himſelf for the 
uſe of it, unleſs where it interferes with 
the common rights of mankind: it is the 
gift of God, not of my fellow-creatures, who 
have therefore no juſt pretence to diſturb 


me in the enjoyment of it. God alone is 


judge of the degree of my capacity, and of 


my integrity in the application and improve- 

ment J make of it; and to him aber I 
am to anſwer for my management. This 
is the apoſtle Paul s argument,“ Who art thou 
that judgeſt another man's ſervant? to his 
own maſter he flandeth or falleth; yea, be 
ſhall be holden up; for God is able to make 
bim fland. © Is it handſome or juſt to 
< ſpeak evil of the ſervant of another per- 


* ſon, for ſomething which his maſter per- 2 
c. haps ſees reaſon to approve? and where- J 


as you may be ready to fancy that all 


ks who do not think as you do, 'can have 
| {3-00 no 


2 Rom, xiv. 4. 
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te no firm ſtanding in the chriſtian church, 
ce you are quite miſtaken ; ſince, if the 
ec perſons you thus condemn are gullty of 
« no greater miſdemeanor than this, of 
ce judging for themſelves, tho' the conſe- 
« quence. ſhould be their miſtaking i in ſome 
« things, God will preſerve them from 
« falling into 4eſtructive errors; and, pro- 
« yided they continue in their integrity, 
« will make them to ſtand in the final 

judgment.“ The fame reaſoning is pur- 
ſued in the 12th verſe of that chapter; 
H then, every one of us ſhall give an account 
of bimſe If to God, And what more equita- 
ble, than that every man ſhould be left to 
D determine concerning his own actions, when 
every man mult give an account of them to 
God, and not another for him? 

Ir cannot, indeed, be doubted, that be 
who beſtowed this right of private judg- 
ment might, if he ſaw fit, over-tule, or even 
ſet aſide the exerciſe of it: but the queſtion 
is, bath he done it? it is by no means e 
evident that he hath. Nay, there lies a 
ſtrong preſumption againſt it; whether you 
ſuppoſe him to have done it by the perpe- 
tual reſidence of a ſpirit of nfallibility in 
the church, which renders the exerciſe of 
all | judgment (properly ſo call'd) whether 
private or publick, of the heads or mem- 


bers, in great meaſure needleſs; or by con- 
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ſtituting a . bart to examine and judge for 


the whole; or, finally, by the eſta 5 


of an abſolute * on om which there 


ſhall be no right of appeal. In the frf 
caſe, chriſtians having little or no occaſion 
for the uſe of their reaſon in religion, inaſ- 
much as infallibility ſuperſedes the neceſſity 
of reaſoning, God's government oyer them 
will hardly ſeem to be moral: at leaſt, wil 
not be ſo properly ſuch, as over the reſt of 
mankind, who are obliged to be till en. 
erciſing their judging faculty if they have a 
mind to find out the truth. Is it not enough 
that the 7ruth is more eafily found by the 
afliſtance. of the ſeripture-revelation, unleſs 


it be, as it were, obtruded upon us? What 
room is here for diligence, and an ingenuous 


love of truth ; or for the improvement, of 


the underſtanding? In the ſecond caſe, God 


would have veſted. one of the moſt impor- 
tant truſts in the whole world, where he 
had not conferr'd an anſwerabie qualifica 


tion for the due diſcharge of it; I mean, a 


ſuperior degree of underſtanding and in- 


tegrity, which tis highly proper they ſhould 


have whoſe judgment is to be the ftandard 
to all others. And, in the laft caſe, not- 


withſtanding the natural equality of man- 
kind, the many would be ſlaves of the worl 
kind, to a few, There being this proof of 


the mana right 0 of b Fi judgment, bs 
i 
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this preſumption againſt any human autho- 
rity pretending to controul it; till I meet 
with counter- evidence ſufficient to over- 
ballance this, I ſhall think no apology ne- 
ceſſary for my reſolution to prove all things, 
and hold faſt only that which is good: eſpe· 
cially living among Profeftarits, who, in 
principle, are all on the ſame fide, I ſhoold 
be glad to ſay in practice too; but tharr1 
cannot, there being few who, while they 
aſſert their right by renouncing all ſubmiſſion 
to every other party, do not ſervilely give 
it up by an implicit faith in their own: and 
| their leaders, inſtead of honeſtly ſhewing 

them the inconſiſtency and geraialou effects 
of this conduct, encourage them in it. 80 
that, in ſhort the crime of examining, Or f 
a blind ſubmiſſion; and fo, vice verſa, the 
virtue of one or the other of theſe depends 
upon examining or not examining im che 
right place, and —_— or not ſubtnitting 
to "the right party; of which each 
takes upon it to be ſole and Wer e 
for it ſelf, and all other parties. 7 OR 
Tur kx is one thing more 6 addi 
weight (yet not ſo much confider'd- a6 
ſhould be, which is the reaſon of my men- 
tioning it) in favour of the right of private 
judgment; and that is, that at the ſame 
time the evidence for it 46: indomp: parably 
7 than on the ſide of authority, j; mich 
n L * ts 
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152 Of the TERMS Vor. IV. 
leſs is required; of which this reaſon is to 
be given, that were perſons univerſally to 
challenge a right of judging for themſelves, 
and to act upon it, though they would not 
be exempted from error, yet every man's 
errors would be to himſelf: or, at worſt, 
if any error ſhould ſpread ſo wide as, if 
poſſible, to involve a whole generation of 
men, which is not at all likely, yet there 
would be no danger of its deſcending from 
one generation to another by an uninter. 
rupted ſucceſſion: whereas, ſuppoſing the 
notion of authority to take place, any errors 
introduced upon that foot, muſt be as uni- 
verſal as that notion, and live as long as that 
does; ſo as, without a very happy chance 
or providence, to be entail'd upon following 
ages. And this, in fact, hath been the cauſe 
that the corruptions of natural and reveals 
religion have been ſo extenſive, and fo dit- 
ficult to be cured : men in every age and 
nation having been too prone, for the ſake 
of their eaſe, or for ſome other ſuch reaſon, 
to ſacrifice their own underſtandings to the 
diftators of religious belief; and too ſcrupulous 
and backward in examining the principles, 
however abſurd, in which they have been 
educated. And upon this account, the claim 
of authority in matters of faith and conſcience, 
before it is admitted, ought to be ſupported 
with nothing leſs than demonſtration. * 
| ; II. 
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II. As particular perſons, ſo chriſtian ſo- 
cieties have this right of judging for them- 
ſelves. Uniting together for the joint and 


regular performance of the duties of divine 


worſhip, and the benefit of goſpel inſtitu- 


tions, they are to agree upon ſuch rules 


of * and diſcipline as they ſhall judge 


moſt conformable to ſcripture, and beſt 


fitted to promote their common edification 
in knowledge, holineſs and charity. And 
in all matters relating to the ſociety (ſuch as 


W admitting perſons into it, or ſeparating them 


from it) tis their undoubted right and duty 
to act as their conſciences ſhall direct them 


to do. 


Tuls right of judging in ſocteties is as 
evident as that of particular chriſtians. They 
do, indeed, amount to much the ſame 
thing, v2. every man's rigbt to judge for 


himſelf: for the perſons enjoying this igbr, 


may be conſider d either in their ſeparate, 
or their ſocial capacity; in both which there 
is the ſame reaſon why the free exerciſe of 
this right ſhould not be denied them. All 


the difference is, that in one caſe men paſs 


a judgment concerning what they have to 
do as members of a religious /oczety, and 
entruſted with a ſhare in the direction of its 
affairs; in the other as having no ſuch re- 
lation and truſt: ſo that the judgment of 
the /octety is really nothing elſe but the con- 
Nees eee 
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currence or union of the judgments of the 
ſeveral individuals compofing that Hſciet); 
and any farther than the particulars, or the 
majority of them join in it in perſon, or by 
the agreed managers of their affairs, it can. 


not be juſtly deem'd the judgment of the i 


ſociety, However, To 
III. Trrs alone will not juſtify fing} 
perſons, or bodies and ſocieties of chriſtian, 
that they do no more than they are in con- 
ſcience perſuaded they ought to do; for 
conſcience may not be rightly inform'd thro 
ſome culpable negle&, or may be ſet wrong 
by criminal paſſions and prejudices. 

No one doubts that this frequently hap- 


pens to chriſtians ſeparately conſider d: they | 
are perſuaded of the truth of thoſe doctrine 


which they eſpouſe and contend for; and 
of the lawfulneſs, if not neceſſity and com. 
mendableneſs of thoſe things which they 
practiſe. But whence is this perſuaſion! 
is it the reſult of a diligent and unbiaſsd 
enquiry-into the mind and will of God, in 
whatever way he hath been pleaſed to dif 
cover it to them? or rather, is it not taken 
up haſtily, and without conſideration; of 
to ſerve a turn, and becauſe” it ſuits theit 
humour and inclination? how ſeldom is the 
former the caſe ? how frequently the latter! 
And when it is fo, as men are more liable 

to be miſtaken, ſo their miſtakes are likely 


to 


ho Goes 
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to be more dangerous and hurtful : fot tho 
conſcience is our immediate rule, yet the 

rule of conſcience 1 is truth, as God hath ma- 
nifeſted it to us in his 0d. or by the 
reaſon and nature of things, and We are 
capable of apprehending it: and by this 
external rule, or the truth as diſcoverable 
by us, we are to be judg'd in the laſt day. 
TH1s is a matter of ſuch importance, 
that every one will do well to reflect ſeri- 
ouſly upon it; that he be not too precipi- 


tate in forming his judgment of 1 
or What 


or of the perſons that hold them: 
if T ſhould err in my judgment, and in my 
practice, as conſequent upon that judgment, 
ſpending my zeal upon things that are no 
part of chriftianity, perbaps of a very op- 
poſite nature, and treating thoſe as un wor- 


thy of chr? ion fellowſhip, and hardly objects 


of common charity, who are really an honour 
to their profeſſion ? it will be a poor excuſe 


that I did but what my conſcience told me 


was my duty to do; fince 1 ought to 
haye taken care. to inform my conſcience 


better. 


Ax p rad it may be thought that 


churches, or religious focteties, have a privi- 
lege, in this regard, aboye private. chr oY ians; 
can ſee no ground for ſuch an imagina- 


tion: ſince they too may be wrong in 1 — 
deciſions 5 and, without due care, are as 


much 
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156 Of the TERMS Vol. IV. 
much ſubject to it as particular perſons can 
be: nay, and more ſo, as the members of 
ſuch ſoczetzes are not only in danger of be. 
ing ſeduced by their own paſſions, but by 
the paſſions and cunning of others; and by 
that means reſemble drowning men, who, 
laying hold of one another, help each of 
them to fink their companions. And God 
bath no where promiſed to preſerve thoſe 
from error, whether ſingle perſons or ſo- 
cieties, who do not make uſe of the proper 
means ern an 

Ap farther, /oczeties are no more ex- 
empted from blame, than they are from 
error; that is, if they embrace error for 
truth, and then contend for it, and impoſe 
it : or if, without ſufficient reaſon, they te- 
ject any from their communion, they herein 
violate their duty to their common Lord, 
as well as injure their fellow ſervants ; and 
their fin, inſtead of being extenuated by this 
conſideration, that it is committed by the 
whole community, is but the more aggra- 
vated by it; ſince, in proportion to the 
greater importance of the determinations of 
whole bodies of chriſtians, and the worſe 
conſequences that follow when they are wrong, 
is the obligation they are under to examine 
things with all calmneſs, and with the ma- 
tureſt deliberation, before they proceed to 
determine. If they err, the error is not ſo 
e 55 eaſily 
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eaſily acknowledged and retrieved, and fa- 


tisfaction made for the wrong done; as in 
caſe of private miſtakes and injuries. Which, 


ſhould exerciſe the greateſt caution and cha- 
rity ; and baniſhing all paſſion and prejudice, 
and private and party views from their de- 
bates and reſolution, ſhould keep as cloſe 
to the rule which their Maſter hath left 
them as poſſibly they can: but what is this 
rule? the anſwer: to this queſtion is con- 
tained in the next propoſition. 


3 
i 


chriſtians are to follow in fixing the terms 
of chriſtian friendſhip, and brotherly cor- 
reſpondence; and churches, A eg thoſe 


ceive one another, as far as they have reaſon 
to think that Cbriſt bath received them all, 


grand queſtions; Who are they whom 


underſtand by his having received them? 
Fox my own part, I make no ſcruple to 


every honeſt man, living where he hath op- 
is a good cbriſtian; and that every good 


and will be rewarded by him at laſt; not- 
withſtand- 
al Nom. xv. 7. 


certainly, is a good reaſon why churches 


IV. Tre, general rule which. private 


of church-communtion, is this; that they * re- 


65 the glory of God. Here then are the two 


Chriſt hath received? and what are we to 


declare my opinion in this matter; that 
portunities of knowing the doctrine of Cbriſt, 


chriſtian is approved by his Maſter now, 
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158 "Of the TERMS Vor. IV, 
withſtanding any ference in judgment be- 
tween him and his fellow-chriſtians, even 
tho? they thould be in the right, and he in 
the wrong. Or, more fully, thus; whoever, 
making public 1 1750 of faith in Chriſt, 
and hope of ſalvation by him according to 
the acknowledged rule of both in ſcripture, 
does unfeignedly endeavour to underftand 
that rulb, and to frame his 5 ¹ F and practice 
agrecably to it; whoever does this, is in 
a ſtate of acceptance with God, and by the 
tenor of the poſpel-covenant,” entitled to 
everlaſting life and ſalvation. Chriſt requires 
of him no more than this fncere endeavour 
to know and to do his /, as the neceſſary 
_ condition of His admiffion into the fellow- 
ſhip of his charch, "communicating in all | 
the privileges of it, and being made partaker 
of thoſe faving and eternal bleffings which | 


ate revealed and Yi iſed in the polpel. 
| on whom 


* 

1 £ 
1 

+ 


be 


This is the character of the perſon, 9 
Chrift hath received; and this, as I appr. 
hend, the thing meant by Chriſt's 7ecerving | 
bim. For what elſe can be meant than his 
receiving the believing Romans into his favour | 

and friendſhip, without any regard to the 
diſtinction, Which there had been between 
them, of Jews and Gentiles; or was till, in 
reſpect of their notions about meats, and 

_ drinks, and days; this being what he preſſes 
them to when he would have them receive 

. : +4 | 5 x | one d 
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one another? He would have them entertain 
a hearty eſteem and affection one towards 


another, in which they were too deficient; 


not deſpiſing or judging one the other. And 
therefore, in correſpondence to this mutual 


affection and forbearance, as the thing intend- 


ed by their receiving one another, = argu- 
ment requires, that by Cbriſt's receiving 
tbem, we underſtand his affectionate regard 
to them, as his true pr n whom 
therefore he treats as ſuch. 

TEIs is the more evident bal its * Ur 


ad of the fame; perſons, that Gad bath re- 


ceived them; which in the 18 verſe of 
that chapter, is explained by their being ac- 
ceptable to God. And if acceptable to God, 
they were; doubtleſs, ſo to Chriſt too; and, 
in token of this acceptance, not excluded 
from any privileges of that body of which 
they were living and creditable members. 
_ And whom Gad and Chriſt have received, 


we may juſtly aſk, upon what ground or 
warrant do rea- to rejef#? Ought 


they not to argue as the apoſtle Peter, when 
vindicating his going in to the Genifiles, 


foraſmuch as God gave them the like gift 


as he did unto us who believed in the Lord 
Jeſus? ec 
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160 O tbe TERMS 
e a power and juriſdiction in it that he hath 
te not given us, and which he himſelf never 
<« exerciſed ?” The ſum of the matter is, 
that having reaſon to think men ſincere in 
their profeſſion of the goſpel, lovers of truth, 
and of peace, and bolineſs, private chriſtians 
ought not to avoid them as perſons not fit to 
be convers'd with, nor the church to ſeparate 
them from its communion, or to deny them 
admiſſion into it when deſired, as if they were 
undeſerving to be received into chriſtian 
fellowſhip, or to continue in it. There 
ought to be no other ſtanding 7% than godly 
ſincerity ; of which ſincerity there can be no 
ſafficient ground to doubt, merely becauſe | 
of a difference in opinion, if, in all other 
reſpects, the temper which men diſcover, 
and the manner of life they lead, plainly 
correſpond with the chriſtian rule. 
IAM aware, and not afraid to take notice 
of it, that the controverſy, touching which 
the apoſtle exhorts the converts at Rome to 
mutual charity and forbearance, was only | 
about the bounds of chriſtian liberty; not of 
ſuch a nature as many of thoſe modern diſ- 
putesare by which the chriſtian church is torn, 
and men divided in their affections from one 
another. But, in anſwer to this, without 
inſiſting upon what Lam now going to men- 
tion, that the non- obligation to obſerve the 
law of Moſes was not a matter of ſmall 
importance, 
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importance, and that thoſe who thought 
themſelves bound to join the obſervation 
of the law with the faith of the goſpel, therein 
went e to the judgment of the apoſtles, 
which they knew, or might have known; 
which ſeerns to raiſe the difference then into 
an equality with the diſputes among us: not 
to infiſt upon this, tho conſiderable, I ſhall 
think it enough to cite the expreſs words of 
the apoſtle, that © the kingdom of God 1s - - - 
righteouſneſs, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghoſt : and that he who in theſe things ſerveth 
Chriſt, is acceptable to God, and approved of 
men. This, I take it, is direct to the point, 
and will authorize any one to ſay, that as 
the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, fo 
neither is it a unity of opinions, be they what 
they will, where a difference is conſiſtent with 
mens ſerving Chriſt in righteouſneſs, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghoſt © 

I farther own, that receiving one another, 
in the place before-quoted, does not directiy 
mean, receive one another into church-com- 
munion ; ſince it doth not appear that the 
convert Feus and Gentiles ſeperated commu 
non in Rome, upon account of differences 
about meat, and drink, and days*, But this 
does not at all weaken the argument from 
hence, as applied to the terms of church-com- 

Rom. xiv. 17, 18, Mr. Locke in loc. 
Vo 04 
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munion now. They were to receive one ano- 
ther: why? becauſe Chriſt had received then 
into his affection, and into his church: and, 
conſequently, had there been any breach of 
chriſtian fellowſhip among them, the argu- 
ment from hence had been much ſtronger 
for their making up ſuch a breach, than any 
in point merely of private friendſhip, and 
the common offices of mutual good will; 
the former breach including this latter, and 
rendering it much wider. It was only be- 
cauſe there was no occaſion for it that the 
exhortation 70 receive one another did not, 
at that time, extend to church fellowſhip. 
Wherever therefore there is this occaſion for 
the application of it, there it is juſtly applied. 
Chriſt hath received ſuch and ſuch ; they 
are in favour with him, and reckon'd mem- 
bers of his body: therefore you ſhould re- 
ceive them, not ſhutting them out of your 
hearts; no, nor out of your ſocieties, with- 
out ſome other reaſon for it than a diſagree- 


\ * 


tis apparent, that nothing more was de- 
manded of thoſe who were willing to be re- 
ceived into the chriſtian church, as abſolutel 
neceſſary thereto, than publickly 185 | 
their belief, that Fe/asis the Meſſial, or Chriſt, 
or the like. In virtue of this profeſſion, they 
took. Chriſt for their Lord and Maſter, and 

. „ were 
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were oblig' d to yield themſelves to all his 
inſtructions as ſuch. And, provided they 


did this, they were obliged to no more; 


and, without doing any more, had the ſame 
title to continue in the church, and to par- 
take in all church privileges, as they had to be 
firſt received into it. That which gave them 
this title was, their performing all they bound 
themſelves to at their firſt admiſſion. And 
what was that? not, ſurely, to believe any 
particular do&rines, or to obey any particular 
commands, whether they ſhould or ſhouldnot 
appear to have Chriſt for their author: no; 
but to do all that could reaſonably be ex- 
pected from perſons owning the authority of 
Chriſt, to know the truth as it is in Jeſus, 
and to follow its directions. Whatever thete- 
fore was no proof, in the Judgtnent of cha- 


rity, of their failing in this eſſential point, 


could be no juſt cauſe fot their being caſt 


out of the co of thie Faithful,” t. 


IN like manner, and by patity of 72a 2 
now, all that the chriſtian can be obliged to, 


is, a ſincere defite and endeavout to conform 


his whole duty, 


by the poſpel-covenant, be- 


ing furtitn'd'up in this one word fincerity ; as 


long as his fellow-chtiftiatis have reafon to be 
ſticied of this, they cin have no valid rea- 
ſon, on account of 71volyntary errors (ſup- 


poſing 
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poſing his opinions erroneous) to eſteem him 
an enemy of the goſpel, and a eject, or keep 
him out of their fellowſhip: and that pro- 
ceeding by this rule, in fixing the terms of 
chriſtian communion, has the greateſt tendency 
to promote the glory of God, is a farther 
confirmation of its truth. That it has this 
tendency, I ſhall ſhow in another place, 
and paſs on to another propoſition. 

5. Ir a ſingle chriſtian is not warranted 
by the goſpel to avoid others as unfit to be 
convers'd with, merely for difference in opi- 
nion ; or a ſingle congregation of chriſtians, 
to fut, or caſt them out of their commu- 
nion upon that account; much leſs have 
ſeveral churches or congregations united un- 
der one form of government, or by a volun- 
tary confederacy, any ſuch power. The more 
extenſive the community, the leſs is their 
Fower to narrow the terms of communion; be- 
cauſe it is more a matter of prudence, than 
neceſſity, that there ſhould be any ſuch com- 
munities governing themſelves by | another 

rule beſides the ſcriptures, (for which reaſon 
that rule, if they * any ſuch, ought to 
be as comprehenſive as poſſible) becauſe too 
they cannot fo eaſily deviate from the 
eſtabliſhed rules, whatever the occaſion be, 
as particular congregations can: and finally, 
becauſe, of the pernicious conſequence of 


debarring all thoſe from communion, hoy 
wel 
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well qualified ſoever to adorn the church, 1 
and be uſeful in it, who cannot comply with 10 
the terms impoſed; ſince the number will be 1 
greater of the perſons en nl and their i 
caſe leſs capable of relief and ſuccour. For 1 
how can it be ſuppoſed, when do&rines and Mil 
rites, about which good and wiſe men un- Fil 
avoidably differ, are eſtabliſh'd intoarticles of 
faith, and forms of worſhip, from which none | 
belonging to ſuch a party or denomination 
of chriſtians, muſt preſume to vary; when 
this is the caſe, how can it be ſuppoſed, but —_ 
agreat many muſt lie under the hardſhip of 1 
being excluded, becauſe not able to come 
up to the terms required, or the temptation 
of complying againſt their conſciences, to 
obtain ſome wörldly advantages, or to avoid 
ſome worldly inconveniencies, which cannot 
well be obtained or avoided any other way? 
and what refuge have they when caſt out 
by their fellow chriſtians? it may be none 
at all, if ſeperate communions are not tolerated, 
or none at hand. If a perſon be excluded 
from the communion of a ſingle congreg | 
tion, who are not in a ſtate of combination pi 
with others, there's an end of it: nor is C 
the caſe ſo very, deplorable, while he may be " 
welcome to ſome other communion, and be Wi 
owned by other chriſtians, who will know 
better how to value him, if he be one of 
ſtrict virtue and probity, and will carry it 
* 3 towards 
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towards him in a more friendly and chriſt- 60 
ian manner. But what ſhall he do, if all the de 
churches within a certain diſtrict, or in the re 
land, or even in ſeveral nations (which is m 
the caſe of the Papsſfs, when they proceed to ju 
excommunication) are ſhut againſt him, or of 


all thoſe churches with which he ſhouldother- 
wife be moſt willing to communicate; and 
_ thoſe whoſe party-marks he does not bear, 
are taught to avoid him, as if he carried the 
plague, or ſome other infectious diſtemper 
about him? Baniſh'd thus from the ſpiritual 
and even civil communion of thoſe who are 
ſervants of the ſame Lord, how melancholy | 
mult his condition be? how great the temp- 
tation to belie his conſcience ? and how in- 
excuſable therefore they who without neceſ- 
ſity drive their fellow-chriſtians to ſuch 
ſtreights and difficulties - For the ſake of 

rites and ceremonies, which at beſt are in- 
different, and owned ſo to be, or for diſputa- 
ble opinions, ſhall the church of Chriſt be di- 

vided,” and chriſtians carry it as ſtrangely to- | 
wards one another as if they were embarked | 
in a different and even contrary” intereſt ? 


annexing rites of our own contriving to the A 
acraments and ordinancesof the goſpel, with- | civ 
enc, 


out which, ſatisfied or not fatisfied, othersſhall } 
not enjoy them, if we can help it, is bad; but 
not ſo bad as impoſing articles of faith. And 
if it ſhould be pleaded in behalf of any 
ee . - eftabliſh- | 
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eſtabliſbment, that the laity are not oblig'd to 
declare their faith in the diſputed points of 
religion; tho the conſtitution is to be com- 
mended ſo far, yet will not this entirely 

juſtify it, ſince the /azty are concerned out 
of chriſtian charity, and from a regard to 
the rites of the chriſtian church, and of 
the Head and Lawgiver of it, to take part 
in the hardſhips impos'd upon miniſterts, 
and which is more, are liable ta ſuffer them- 
ſelves by theſe means. For if minifters muſt = 
not impartially ſearch. after the ruth, and 
freely declare it, what caſe are the poor 
laity like to be in? To which add this far- 
ther, that if a liturgy be impoſed, in which 
controverted opinions make a part, this ap- 
proaches very near to the requiring a decla- 
ration of faith from the laity; ſince their - 
conſtantly joining in thoſe parts of the /iturgy 
really is or may be judged by them to be, 

much the fame as profeſſing their belief of 
the points in controverſy; which the ever- 
memorable Mr. Hales * thought a juſtifiable 
reaſon for ſeperating froma church that mix'd 
ſuch /u/peFed opinions with her Hiturgy, 

6. Mu cn leſs ſtill may the church inflict 
civil penalties on account of religious \differ- 
ences, or call in the afi/tance of the magi- 

ſtrate, or any others, to do it, This is to 
perſecute thoſe whom Chriſt has recerv'd, © 
h Trad of Schiſm, | 


3 
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inſtead of receiving them ourſelves, as we 
ought to do; ſhutting the door againſt them, 
and then being very angry with them, and 
puniſhing them for not entering; and can 
neither be reconciled with natural equity, nor 
the rules of the goſpel. Natural equity is 
violated by ſuch proceeding; fince every man 
having a right to purſue his own judgment 
in matters of mere conſcience, or when the 
ſociety is nat injured, no other man can 
have a right to puniſh him for the exerciſe of 
his liberty, and much leſs to puniſh him for 
it as a criminal action. And what natural 
equity condemns, as it does all violence and 
compulſion in religion, we may be ſure religion 
itſelf, true religion, and much more the beſt- 
natur d and moſt perfect religion, the chriſt- 
ian, does not allow.  ”Tis ſo far from doing 
it, that nothing can be more oppoſite to the 
ſpirit of chriſtianity, than the ſpirit of perſe- | 
cution in all its ſhapes and degrees. And, 
indeed, perſecution, in the higher and more 
numerous inſtances of it, is ſuch an odious 
thing, that the moſt guilty are ſometimes | 
willing to ſhift off the imputation of it from 
themſelves; as was the caſe in the bloody 
Queen Marys reign, when the popiſb biſhops 
in a ſolemn aſſembly, declared, they had no 
hand in the barbarities then committed: and 
Pbilipof Spain, Queen Marys huſband, find: I 

| ing the odium fell upon him and the Queen, 
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made his confefſor preach before him, who, 
in the preſence of all the court, boldly 
charged the biſhops with all the cruelties 
which the kingdom complain'd of ; defying 
them to ſhow, in all the holy ſcripture, a 
ſingle paſſage that authorized chriſtians to 
puniſh people for matters regarding conſcience 
only, - - But perhaps the penalties made 
uſe of are only negative: ſuppoſe it, yet 
where there is no crime, and much more 
where an example is given of a regard to 

_ conſcience, and the good of the publick does 
not require it, negative penalties have as 
truly the nature of injuſtice as poſitive ones, 
and the leaſt as the greateſt. And whereas 

it may be pleaded, that this only is a matter 

of civil policy, the contrary is evident from 
that which is the penalty; which is not 
any civil offence, but nonconformity in ſome 
peculiarities of religion, which the ſtate would 
hereby concern itſelf about, extending its 
favour alike to all honeſt men and faithful 
ſubjects ; if thoſe whole peculiar office it is 
to make peace among mankind, and to pro- 
mote the happineſs of all, did not envy their 
fellow ſubjects the enjoyment of their natural 
rights, and ſhew a willingneſs to engroſs the 
emoluments of the world, which they ſhould. 
be examples of deſpifing. oo 
Havins thus, as I think, eſtabliſh'd 
the point I aimed as, vis. the e. 
En that 
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that chriſtians are under to maintain bro. 
therly ove and communion, where there is no 
better reaſon for the contrary than a diver. 
fity of opinion; I ſhall now conſider the 
objections on the other fide, eſpecially thoſe 
ee, 
Ap here we are preſs'd with the admo- 
nitions and examples occurring in the New 
Teſtament, which tis pretended manifeſtly 
contradict this charitable ſcheme: but I muſt 
own, after examining the places alledged, | 
Iam not able to perceive any ſuch thing 
*Tis very true, we find ſundry cautions 
given by the apoſtles to the chriſtian con- 
verts, to avoid certain perſons: the church 
too might, for ought I know, excommuni- 
cate them; as the apoſtles ſometimes deli- | 
vered them up fo Satan for the deſtruction of 
the fleſh, that the ſpirit might be ſaved in the 
day of the Lord Feſus; that is, that being 
viſited with bodily pains, and weaknefles, 
and diſtempers,' as a puniſhment of their 
turbulent and factious behaviour, and en- 
deavouring to corrupt the ſimplicity and pu- 
rity of the chriſtian doctrines, in order to 
ſerve their wicked ends (in inflicting which 
diſtempers evil ſpirits were uſually employd 
as the inſtruments) that by ſuffering ſach } 
bodily pains and ſickneſſes, they might be 
brought to a better temper, and no more 
wilfully oppoſe the truth, and the apoſtles, | 
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who were the great depoſitaries and dife 

nſers of it. Theſe were the perſons aim'd 
at, and to ſuch alone will the deſcriptions 
given of them agree; not to men of a ſober 
chriſtian behaviour, who, if they err, ert d 
_ unwillingly, careful to keep a conſcierice void 
of offence towards God and men; and follow- 
ing after charity and peace with all that 
call d upon the Lord Jeſus out of a pure heart. 
We have not a fingle caution, or the leaſt 
hint of one, about avording or excommuni- 
cating perſons of this character: i a brother 
_ walked diſorderly, from ſuch a one they were 
to withdraw themſelves: and when a mem- 
ber of the Corrnthian church was guilty of an 
immorality, not ſo much as nam'd among the 
Gentiles, and which, if let alone, might have 
been of very ill conſequence ; he that had 
dune this deed was to be talen away from them. 
Luv us freely, but modeſtly, examine 
the places uſually produced by thoſe who 
are for contracting the bounds of chriſtian 
_ communion, and declaring a ſort of war a- 
gainſt their brethren, who do not bin as 
they do. The following paſſage has been 
olten preſs d into the ſervice; NM I be- 
ſeech you, brethren, 'mark them that cauſe di- 
viſions and offences contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have learned, and avoid them. 
Read the next verſe, I 
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the character of the men; for they that are 
ſuch, ſerve not our Lord Feſus Chriſt, but their 
own belly; and by good words and fair ſpeeches 
deceive the hearts of the fimple. Religion, 
with theſe men, was only a tool, which 
they managed in ſubſerviency to their own 
corrupt paſſions and appetites ; and ſuitable 
to this, their great principle was their con- 
duct and behaviour in their churches which 
the apoſtles had planted ; taking advantage 
of the weakneſs and prejudices of ſome; 
miſrepreſenting the conduct and principles | 
of others; eſpouſing thoſe opinions and 
doctrines, and impoſing them (obſerve that) 
as neceſſary to ſalvation, by which they 
could beſt anſwer their carnal ends; and by | 
ſuch means cauſing diviſions and ſcandals; 
ſetting chriſtians one againſt another, and 
tempting ſome to throw off the chriſtian | 
faith, or to fall into fin ; which things were 
contrary to the doctrines they had learned; 
i. e. ſuch a temper and conduct as this, was 
a manifeſt contradiction to the great doc- 
trines of peaceableneſs, charity, and ſeck- * 
ing each other's edification. As for the dif- 
ferent opinions in that church at the time 
when this epiſtle was wrote, they may be 
gathered from the preceding chapters; and 
ſeem to have been all reſolvable into that 
great controverſy about the obligation of the 
law of Moſes : and whatever ſide they — 4 
| . taken 
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taken in theſe diſputes, had they otherwiſe 


behaved as peaceable and worthy members 


of the chriſtian church, the apoſtles would 


not have ordered theſe on the other ſide 
to mark and avoid them on this account; 
which, by the way, there ſeems to be no 
neceſſity of underſtanding of cutting thetn 
off from the body of the faithful by a ſen- 
tence of excommunication : but as tis pro- 
bable, on both ſides, there were ſome ill- 
diſpoſed and ill-deſigning men, eſpecially 
among the Tudaizers, who made uſe of 
thoſe differences as an opportunity to pro- 
mote their own private and ſecular views, 
whatever became of the chriſtian intereſt, 
or the ſouls of their brethren, for which 
they had no manner of concern. We muſt 


therefore go farther for a text to juſtify our 
judging honeſt peaceable chriſtians, on ac- 
count of their opinions, for this will not do 


by any means. 


Tux ſame apoſtle makes mention of 
berefies which God would permit to ariſe 


among them, h chat they who were approv' 4 
might be made manifeſt. - - -'* And what could 


thoſe herefies be, but a departure, in ſome point 
or other, from that. faith which they had re- 


ceived from the apoſtles ? The anſwer is eaſy ; 
whatever theſe berefjies were, they cannot 


» Cor. xi. 19. Vide Stebbing's ſecond letter 
o -+ - Fn 
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mean ſuch errors as perſons of fincere piety, 
and-who made it thei bofineſ to e fog 
with all men, and holineſs, without which no 
man ſhall ſee the Lord, could fall into : and 
tis very evident, the perſons intended were 
of - another and very different complexion. 
In the 18th verſe the apoſtle tells them 
that he had beard there were diviſions among 
them; adding, ut Hep, 71 awe; and I be- 
lieve it as to a part of you; there being 
thoſe among them who were of a proud, 
contentious ſpirit, as we learn from the firſt 
and third chapters of this epiſtle. It then 
follows, there muſt alſo be berefies among you; | 
that is, as ſome interpreters underſtand it, 
tis unavoidable but there will be ſuch di- 
viſions among you: herefies and divifions here 
being only different words for the fame 
thing. Or if ſomething fatther is intended 
by the word hereſy than by divifion, yet there | 
is no neceſſity at all of referring it directly to 
matters of doctrine; ſince it may be explain d 
in the following manner. It cannot be 
de expected, when there are thoſe ſeeds and 
e ptineiples of diviſion in the tempers of 
e men; and they cheriſh and indulge them, 
<« that they will ſtop hete; continuingtolive 
* in external communion with each other 
6 (which he expreſles * by their coming t0- 
e getber in the church, and in one _ 3 . 
„ 8 ce while 


. Ver. 11, 18, 20. 
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cc 1 their heagts are thus divided: no; 
« but thoſe ill humours will work, till they 
« break. out into ſeperate parties and com- 
«© munions; one party driving. the other 
from them, or mutually repelling one ano- 
« ther ; confining the true religion each to 
7 themſelyes, and hardly allowing a poſſibi- 
« lity of ſalvation to the others: and the 
_ te of this will be (as God is pleas'd to 
permit it, becauſe it will have this effect) 
« that they who are approved, in oppoſition to 
« the He- the contentious part, mentioned 
« in the former verſe, will be made mani- 
« feſt: the lovers of peace, the prudent, the 
« charitable, and conſiderate, — preſerving 
« their chriſtian temper and moderation, and 
being upon their guard againſt the inſi- 
© nuations.of evil men, will have an oppor- 
« funity to ſhow. themſelves to their own 
ds praiſe, and the great credit of the goſpel.” 
It is indeed very natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
chief leaders in thoſe diviſions would eſpouſe 
ſome peculiar tenets, to be for a badge of 
diſtihction, and to perpetuate the animoſity 
between the contending parties: this is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe and tis probable ſomething 
of this nature happened in the church of 
Corinth, where there ſeems to have been 
ſome who taught, that fornication | is an in- 
nocent thing, and that a perſon might eat 

of things offered to 7dols, Shout any pre- 
judice to himſelf, or any offence a 


ny * 
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God: but as theſe are not errors which the 
good and peaceable among them can be 
ſuppoſed to have maintain'd; ſo neither does 
the word herefies here directiy and neceſſarily 
relate to ſuch errors: and much leſs to pe- 
culati ve opinions, about which men of the beſt 
meaning were liable to differ as well as others, 
even ſuch as thoſe whom the apoſtle here 
means by the approved; for he ſeems to ſpeak 
of the ſame perſons in this place, and Rom. 
Xiv. 17, 18. the kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but righteouſneſs and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghoſt ; for be that in 
thoſe things ſerves Chriſt, is acceptable to God, 
and approved of men. The things which 
recommended the chriſtians at Rome or (o- 
rinth, and would do ſo any where elſe, to 
the approbation of God and men, were 
righteouſneſs and peace, an unity of affettion | 
with all that love Chriſt Jeſus in ſincerity; 
a freedom from a dogmatical impoſing hu- 
mour, and a meek and virtuous behaviour. | 

By T does not our apoſtle, writing tg his 
ſon Timothy, warn him 70 hold faith and 4 
good conſcience, which ſome having put away, | 
concerning the faith had. made ſhipwreck: | 
of whomwas Hymenæus and Alexander, whom | 
he bad delivered to Satan, that they might | 
learn not to blaſpheme? Very well; and what 
is the inſtruction we are to n _ | 

; „ e 


11 Tim. i, 19, 20, 
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after : (which, by the way, is a good argu- 


what we do not believe, this being an ap- 
proach to a man's putting away a good 


of his faith; and why no man of conſcience, 
and lover of ſincerity, ſhould urge ſabſcrip- 
tion upon others:) this, I ſay, is what we 


ander were very bad men; not good men, 


it would have been an unaccountable way 
of curing them, 70 deliver them to Satan. 


is ſubverted, and finneth, being condemned of 
himſelf. Why, the anſwer is not far to ſeek ; 


that the caſes are parallel, before we pro- 


of an unſpotted life and converſation, - that 


Vor. IV. N better 


which he was very ready to leave, upon 


| hence? why, that he who parts with a good 
conſcience, is not likely to keep his faith long, 


ment why we ſhould never /ub/cribe to 


conſcience, and that to making ſhipwreck 


are to infer, and that Hymeneus and Alex- + 


labouring under involuntary errors, of which 


Bur what can we fay to that direction 
which the apoſtle gives Titus? A man that 
is an heretic, after the firſl and ſecond ad- 
monition, reject; knowing that he that is ſuch 


for beſides that we ought to be very ſure 
ceed to do every thing that the apoſtles, 
or men employ'd and authorized by the 
apoſtles, did, let us only conſider what ſort 


of a man this heretic was; not certainly one 


had unwillingly fallen into ſome miſtakes, 


y 
i! 
j 
10 
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better information, and who, moreover, was 
not averſe to communicating with others in 


different ſentiments ; ſtudious to preſerve the 
unity of the ſpirit in the bond of peace. 
The heretic whom Titus was to reject, was 
a perſon of quite another character; proba- 
bly one of thoſe * unruly and van talkers 
and decei vers, mentioned before,wwhoſubverted 
do hole houſes, teaching things which they ought 
not, for filthy lucrè s ſake. The man that is 
an heretic ſeems to refer to the preceding 
verſe, and was one that made or headed a 
ſect, upon account of the foolr/h queſtions 


there mentioned, 1. e. was a 7udarzer, and 


a bad man. The Heretic did not fo much 


need inſtruction as admonition; to be reproved 
for his evil conduct, flown the aggrava- 
tions of it, and the conſequences attending 
it, and warn'd to amend on peril of being 
diſown'd by the apoſtles, and all that ad- 
= to them, and by Chriſt himſelf at 


aſt; a very proper way of awakening one 


that had violated the rules of the goſpel ; 
but altogether as improper to convince a 
man of an involuntary error. This may be 
farther confirmed by a paſſage where Titus 
is ditected to? reprove ſome perfons ſharply, 
that they might be found in the faith; which 


ſhews that their errors were not infirmities I 
of the underſtanding, fince Titus, in order 
2 . FA FL VE BEES to 


» Titus i, 10; T. © Titus i. 13, 
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to their being found in the faith, was not 


to igruct, but reprove them; as much as 
to ſay, the fault lay in their rn. Finally, 
the heretic fined, and was felf.condemnied « 


the temper and views by which he was 


influenced, as well as tlie part he acted, 
evidently contradicting the reaſon of his own 
mind, and the rules of the Apel the fe- 
ligion he outw-ardly profeſb d: he is pro- 


perly enough faid to be E komen vd be- 


cauſe he was condemned by a law or role, 
the authority of whith' he himſelf acknetv- 
ledged, and muſt be ſo by his own ſen ſe of 
things, if it was not in A great degree de- 
| baſed: and he could ealily ſee and cenſure 
the ſame ill conduct in another; where he 
was not concerned, which is ſtiled P c 
demning one's ſelf; or he was ſelf-condenmed 
by carts himſelf off from the communiòn, 
even of that part of the chriſtian church 
which continued in the apo oftle's doctrine 
and fellowſhip ; raiſing a faction in oppo-- 
fition to the apoſtles of Chriſt, and dividing 


bimſelf from the body of the faithful. He 


was by this means elfe rcon gate, 4 
condition as unhappy, and z punifhment as. 
much to be dreaded, as any almoſt he cdu 
be condemned ts. And if this be the ſenſe 
of elf condemned, then the meaning of Titus 
rejefting ſuch ad beretir cannot be caſting. 

= > 4 ih Fim 


Rom. ii. l. 
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him out of the communion of the church 
to which he did not belong, having volun- 
tarily baniſh'd himſelf from it; but dif. 
countenancing him, and renouncing all fra- 
ternal intimacy and communication with 
him, and teaching others to do the ſame; that 
by ſeeming to give encouragement to ſuch 
men, the way of truth might not be evil 
ſpoken of, or the chriſtian religion, then a 
| ſtranger or new-comer in the world, ſuffer 
in its intereſt or repufatiou. 

_ Is it be faid that a black mark is ſet 
upon many only for errors in docfrine, and 
that ſome opinions are declared to be dam- 
nable; and to prove this, 2 Tim. ii. 18. and 
2 Pet. ii. 1. are produced; tis obvious to 

reply: As to the firſt of theſe places, it is 
indeed ſaid, that Hymenæus and Philetus 
had erred concerning the truth; ſaying, that 
be reſurrection was paſt already, or that 
there was no future reſurrection; and over- 


thrown the faith of ſome. But now-as for 


 Hymengus, if he was the ſame with him 


mentioned 1 Tim. i. 20. as moſt probably 
he was, tis certain he was a perſon of a very 
ill character, having put away a good conſcience. 
before he made ſhipwreck of the faith: and 


4 
* 


deſcribes 


Se 


for Philetus, he may be judg'd of by his 
companion, with whom he was aſſociated 
in the room of Alexander. As both of them 
belonged to that vile clan which the apoſtle. 
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deſcribes in the third chapter, whocrept into 
houſes, and led captive ſome filly peqple, 
laden with fins, and led away by divers lufts 
before they were ſeduced by them; that re- 
ſiſted the truth, as Iannes and Jambres with- 
Jad Moſes, men of corrupt minds, and repro- 
vate concerning the faith, ſo.as hardly to de- 
ſerve the name of chriſtians, tho they took 
that name upon them for a cover to their 
wicked deſigns. This was undoubtedly the 
caſe of thoſe falſe teachers ſpoken of by St. 
Peter, who brought in damnable bergſies, even 
denying the Lord that bought them ; they were 
ſuch as walked after the fleſh, in the luſts 4 
uncleanneſs; counted it pleaſure to riot inthe 
day-time ; had eyes full of adultery, and hearts 
exerciſed with covetous practices; and at laſt 
ſhew'd what they were by their apoſtacy 
from the chriſtian profeſſion, leaving the way 
of righteouſneſs, and turning from the holy 
commandment delivered unto tbem. 

 Uron the whole then, I obſerve, that 
the perſons againſt whom the chriſtians, in 
the time of the apaſtles, are warn'd to be 
upon their guard, were men of a very bad 
character, no real friends to Chriſt or his 
religion. 1 Euſebius, an early hiſtorian of 3 
the chriſtian church, takes notice that the 1 
falſe chriſts, falſe prophets, and falſe apoſtles, — 
who divided the unity of the church by 
e n ts 
2 Hiſt. Eccl, lib. 4. cap. 22. 1 
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their corrupt doctrines againſt God and his 
Chriſt, had their original from the Jews: 
and tis probable of cba ſort were the per- 
ſons moſtly intended in the places cited be- 
fore, 7. e. Fes by birth, extremely corrupt- 
ed in their morals, and who had no kind- 
neſs for the purity of the chriſtian docttine. 
* The heretic Titus was to admoniſh, and 
not reforming upon admonition, to rejed, 
was a Fudaizer. The apoſtle Paul ſays, they 
were eſhecially of the circumciſion. The apoſtle 
Peter writing to the Jeriſß chriſtians, fays, 
that the falſe teachers ſhould: be. amor of them- 
ſelves 5 and the part of. their character, that 
they. were deſpiſers, of governments, ver. 10. 
ſuits the Fewiſb zealots exactly. The firſt 
of all made their advantage of the affectonn 
their countrymen Tetained for the law of 
Moſes, raiſing a vaſt deal of diſturbance i in 
the chriſtian church u pon that account; but 
afterward went farther, corrupting the doc- 
trines of Chriſt more and more, in order to 
ſetve the purpoſes of their luſts, and ava- 
Trice, and ambition; till at length they hard- - 
ly retain'd any thing of chriſtianity, beſides 
the name, if they did not in form apoſtatizae 
from i it. And no 8 that ſuch as theſe 
ſhould be judg'd unworthy of the favour 
and, fellowſhip of all thoſe that with'd well 
to the chriſtian intereft, But W Is Ki 
this 


1 
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{his to our not receiving petſons that mani- 
feſt the greateſt regard to the name and 
authority of Chriſt, believing his doctrine as 
far as they are able to apprehend it, obey- 

ing his laws, and kindly: affecdloged to all 
his members? Whatſoever errors ſuch men 
may entertain, they can never be im the 
number of thoſe heretics whom rpc 0 
would have Titus to reject. 


BEFORE I paſs any farther; Ideg lechh 


to obſerve, that when the author of the 
epiſtle to the Hebrews cautions them f not ro 
be carried about with divers and ſtrange doc. 
trines, he probably had his eye on the Few/ſh 
leaders juſt mentioned, who taught different 
and contrary doctrines, and ſuch too as they 


had borrow d from the Gentil Pbilgſepby, for 


that ſeems the meaning of the word E. 


Ir it be further urged,” that the a 


Paul writing to the Corinibians, beſeeches 
them by the name of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, 


that they would all ſpeak the ſame thing, and 


that there might be no diviſions among them, 


but that they would be perfefty joined tage- 


ther in the ſame mind, and in the ſame judg- 
ment; it will be readily confeſs'd, that the 
duty of chriſtians, in all. ages, is to be of 
the fob charitable mind and temper; and 
to endeavour to be of the ſame Judgment too, 


* Heb, xiii, 9. 1 Cor, i. 10. 


by bringing their 1 as near as they 
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can to the ſcripture revelation, the original 
ſtandard of truth in the church; not by 
blindly ſubmitting their own judgment to 
that of other men. And as to the chriſtians 
of that time, if they were ſincerely deſirous 
of ending their diſputes, they had opportu- 
nities and advantages for it, which we have 
not; being able to conſult the apoſtles them- 
ſelves, thoſe living oracles, upon any point 
in difference between them. And were it 
ſo that the apoſtles had any to ſucceed them 
in their infallibility, we ſhould be perverſe 
not to take this ſhort and eaſy way of deci- 
ding all our controverſies ; but for want of 
any ſuch living infallible guides, we are to 
make the beſt we can of the ſcriptures, and 
are to be commended, not cenſured, diſ- 
couraged, and excommunicated for ſo doing. 
This, by the way, ſhews that we cannot 
now argue from the doctrines to the men; 
(thus, ſuch perſons hold falſe doctrines, there- 
fore they are bad men) for as this will not 
prove their doctrines to be falſe, that they 

do not agree with thoſe of the church, i. 
of the party they belong to; ſo ſuppoſing 
them to be falſe, the men notwithſtanding 
may be good men, having heartily labour'd 
to find the truth: whereas of thoſe that op- 
_ poſed the apoſtles, and rent the unity of the 
church, and this at ſuch a critical time, 

there was too much reaſon to think they 
| Were 
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were perſons ill-affeQed to truth and virtue; 
which they farther diſcovered by their im- 
moral conduct. > 5 oy 

Bur what if men err in fundamentals? 
to this, which is judg'd a very puzzling 
queſtion, it is not difficult to return an 
anſwer, which will ſatisfy an unprejudiced 
perſon, For if by fundamentals be meant ſuch 
doctrines, the explicit knowledge and belief 
of which is neceflary to ſalvation, that may 
be fundamental to one which is not to an- 
other, according to mens different capacities 
and opportunities of knowing the truth; 
while no ſincerely good man, none that 
fears God, and works righteouſneſs, can err 
fundamentally, in this ſenſe of the word, 
or with regard to any doftrine, the belief 
of which is neceſſary to his particular ſalva- 
tion. Our bleſſed Saviour hath aſſured us, 
that if any man be * willing to do the will of 
God, denn waew, he ſhall know of doctrines whe- 
ther they be of God. And in the parable of 

the /ower, he repreſents perſons of this cha- 
racter, of a ® good and honeſt heart, as not only 
recetving the word, but bringing forth fruit to 
fer fection. Let what has been prov'd under 
the fourth head be alſo conſider'd ; that all 
the faith neceſſary to the being baptized 
for the remiſſion of fins, was the hearty aſſent- 
e e 0%; ing 


John vii. 17. Luke viii. 15. 
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can to the ſcripture revelation, the original 
ſtandard of truth in the church ; not by 
- blindly ſubmitting their own judgment to 
that of other men. And as to the chriſtians 
of that time, if they were ſincerely defirous 
of ending their diſputes, they had opportu- 
nities and advantages for it, which we have 
not; being able to conſult the apoſtles them- 
ſelves, thoſe living oracles, upon any point 
in difference between them. And were it 
fo that the apoſtles had any to ſucceed them 
in their infallibility, we ſhould be perverſe 
not to take this ſhort and eaſy way of deci- 
ding all our controverſies ; but for want of 
any ſuch living infallible guides, we are to 
make the beſt we can of the ſcriptures, and 
are to be commended, not cenſured, diſ- 
couraged, and excommunicated for ſo doing. 
This, by the way; ſhews that we cannot 
now argue from the doctrines to the men; 
(thus, ſuch perſons hold falſe doctrines, there- 
fore they are bad men) for as this will not 
prove their doctrines to be falſe, that they 
do not agree with thoſe of the church, z. e. 
of the party they belong to; ſo ſuppoſing 
them to be falſe, the men notwithſtanding 
may be good men, having heartily labour'd 
to find the truth: whereas of thoſe that op- 
poſed the apoſtles, and rent the unity of the 
church, and this at ſuch a critical time, 
there was too much reaſon to think they 
; were 
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were perſons ill-affeQted to truth and virtue; 
which they farther diſcovered by their im- 
moral conduct. 900 

Bur what if men err in fundamentals? 
to this, which is judg'd a very puzzling 
queſtion, it is not difficult to return an 

anſwer, which will ſatisfy an unprejudiced 
perſon. For if by fundamentals be meant ſuch 
doctrines, the explicit knowledge and belief 
of which is neceſſary to falvation, that may 
be fundamental to one which is not to an- 
other, according to mens different capacities 
and opportunities of knowing the truth; 
while no ſincerely good man, none that 
fears God, and works righteouſneſs, can err 
fundamentally, in this ſenſe of the word, 
or with regard to any doQtrine, the belref 
of which is neceſſary to his particular ſalva- 
tion. Our bleſſed Saviour hath aſſured us, 
that if any man be * willing to do the will of 
God, Yan woe, be ſhall know of doctrines whe- 
ther they be of God. And in the parable of 
the /ower, he repreſents perſons of this cha- 
racter, of ab good and honeſt heart, as not only 
receiving the word, but bringing forth fruit to 
ber fection. Let what has been prov'd under 
the fourth head be alſo confider'd ; that all 
the faith neceſſary to the being baptized 
for the remiſſion of fins, was the hearty aſſent- 
f Og ing 


1 John vii. 17. Luke vill. 15. 
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ing to this reef that Chriſt was the 
Son of God, or the Meſſiah. Tis very re- 
markable alſo to this purpoſe, that the ſen- 
tence of the laſt day, and the eternal bates 
of men conſequent upon it, are always re- 
preſented as turning upon what they have 
done, or not done; not upon what they 


thought, or. did not think of this and that 


particular doctrine of religion: from whence 
Jam far from making this inference, that 
tis of no concern what men believe in reli- 
gious matters, (of which I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to ſay more preſently) but ſo much, I 
think, we may fairly conclude, and even 
with certainty, that ſince the final condition 


of every chriſtian is to be determined by his 


moral character, no one, whoſe heart is 
right with God, can poſſibly fall into fun- 
damental errors in this ſenſe of the word, 
7. e. into ſuch errors as will exclude him 


from falvation : this being a ſuppoſition 


not to be reconciled with the fruth before- 
mentioned, that men are to be judg'd ac- 
cording to their works; and particularly with 
that of our Saviour, that they who have done 
good ſhall come forth to the reſurrection of hfe : 


for if ſo, then no good man ſhall be con- 


- 


demned for involuntary errors: | 
Ie by fundamentals are intended ſome 
truths neceſſary to be profeſſed by all, in order to 
their having a right to the communion of the 

1 | church; 
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church; then, I fay, that only, can be fun- 
- Jamental in which, all good chriſtians agree: 
ſince all ſuch being receivd by Chriſt to the 
glory of God, it cannot be the will of Chriſt 


that any ſuch ſhould be rejected by their 


fellow-chriſtians ; unleſs the circumſtances of 
the caſe ſhould happen to be ſo very peculiar 
and extraordinary, that receiving ſuch a 
perſon into a particular communion of chriſt- 
ians, would upon the whole, do more hurt 


to the intereſts of religion, and to that par- 


_ ticular ſociety, than ſhewing their charity 


4% 4%, 0 ® 


cating elſewhere. 


Ix a word, when the apoſtle ſays, that chere 


is one body, and one ſpirit, and one Lord, and 
one faith, it muſt, I think, be implied, that 
they who are members of this one body, 


actuated by this one ſpirit, and in ſubjection 


to this one Lord, (which may be ſaid of all 
true chriſtians) do likewiſe all hold and pro- 
feſs the one faith. This one faith therefore 


cannot neceſſarily include thoſe things, about 


which good men, who are inquiſitive after 

truth, and poſſeſs d of, abilities and oppor- 
tunities of coming acquainted with it, may, 
and often do differ between themſelves; 
for then ſome of them would not have that 


e Epheſ. iv. 4, 5. 
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one faith; which is contrary to the apoſtles 
ſuppoſition, that all belonging to the one 
body of Chriſt agree in it. Finally, 
IT may be objected, that this puts rutb 
and error upon the ſame level; repreſenting 


it a thing indifferent what men believe, and 


is an encouragement to them to be quite 
negligent about their notions in religion. 
So far from it, that nothing can more pro- 
mote the ſearch after truth, in the only pro- 
per away, than this will. The love of 7rath, 


or an unfeigned deſire and endeavour to 


have the mind poſſeſs'd with a right notion 
of divine things, is included in that temper 
of mind which denominates a true chriſtian: 


ſo that whoever is utterly regardleſs what 
he believes, whether it be true or falſe, 
agreeable to the goſpel revelation, or repug- 


nant to it, cannot be a true chriſtian ; and 


muſt anſwer for this his :7ndiference, as well 
as for his other ſins, in the day of final judg- 


ment. Knowing this, the uprightman, out 
of conſcience towards God, and a cor- | 
dial affection to the truth, will, according 


to his capacity and circumſtances in life, ap- 


ply himſelf to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures ; 


- when he is left to derive his faith from hence, 
without any danger of his ſuffering in his 


reputation or worldly intereſt, or free en- 


joyment of the ordinances of the goſpel upon 


that account. To the ſtudy of the /crip- 
os vo fures, 


Rl ae” nds; 
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tures, 1 ſay, for that ſurely is the moſt di- 
rect and proper way of arriving at the ſim- 
plicity of goſpel truth, and not ſeeking for 
it in the received creeds of any party of 


men; which there will be more temptation 
to do, when there are certain privileges an- 


nex'd to mens believing as others believe, if 


not penalties attending the contrary. And 


by this means men will be more zealous for 
what their reſpective parties call the 7ruth ; 


bat more indifferent about that faith which 


was once delivered to the ſaints in the holy 
[criptures. 


Lrr me now be allowed to recommend. 
practiſing on the principles eſtabliſhed in this 
_ enquiry, by a conſideration mention'd by the 


apoſtle in a text I have all along had in 


view, receive ye one another, as Chriſt alſo 


has received us, to the glory of God. Whether 
werefer theſe laſt words to Chriſt, the nearer 
antecedent, (as Chriſt has received both ſides 
to the glory of God) or to the remoter ante- 
cedent, viz. the contending parties them- 


ſelves, who were to receive one another to 


the glory of God; the inſtruction is the ſame ; 
that the gory of God is moſt advanced by this 
mutual condeſcenfion and forbearance of chriſt- 


1ans one towards another. Nor will it make 


any material difference, if, with a very ju- 


the 
* Rom, xv. 7. 
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the glory of God) in an active ſenſe; that 
Chriſt had received them to ghry God: 
the believing Jews, principally, to magnify 
the truth of God; the believing Gentiles 
his mercy : J fay, this will not make any 
conſiderable difference; ſince the glory of God 
is, in both ſenſes of the word, made the 
rule and end of our actions, and ſuppoſed 
to be moſt promoted by the ſtricteſt union 
of all the ſincere diſciples of Chriſt among 
themſelves. Univerſal charity and good will 
among chriſtians would have a moſt happy 
influence upon them, to diſpoſe them for 
praiſe and thankſgiving towards God ; as we 
read of the firſt church at Feruſalem e, that 
at the fame time they continued with one 
accord in acts of worſhip and fellowſhip, they 
praiſed God; and could do it much better 
when they did it all together, with one mouth 
and one heart: whereas a narrow uncha- 
ritable ſpirit does naturally cramp and deaden 
the nobler exerciſe of divine love, and holy 
praife, and thankſgiving. And then tis eer- 
tain the chriſtain religion appears much more 
worthy of God, upon the charitable than 
upon the contracted ſcheme. It was fre- 
quently objected to the firſt chriſtians, by 
their heathen adverſaries, that they laid an 
unreaſonable ſtreſs upon believing: and there 
would have been too much reaſon for this 
. | | | | charge, 
Acts ii. 44, &c, 
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charge, if chriſtians had excluded one an- 
other from the hope of mercy, and from 
mutual communion, for unavoidable differences 
of opinion, while they agreed in the main 
truths, and in the practice of univerſal holi- 
neſs and goodneſs ; and had taught that errors 
might expoſe men to the diſpleaſure of 
God, tho' they did not proceed from vicious 
affections of ind, or a want of love to the 
truth, But this is not what chriſtianity 
means by the neceſſity of believing. It ſup- 
poſes every good man, having the goſpel 
fairly propoſed to him, to be a good chriſt- 
jan; that he believes the frutb of the goſpel, 


and every particular doctrine of it which 'tis 


neceſſary for him to believe; and does no 
where encourage the profeſſors of it to paſs 
ſentence upon one another, and to caſt one 


another out of communion, merely for diver- 
ty of ſentiments in the diſputable parts of 


religion : which, according to my apprehen- 
hon, is very much to the honour of our holy 
religion, and to the glory of God in the con- 
fitution of ttt 2003/0 2 

In a word, could chriſtians every where 
be perſuaded to walk by this rule, the church 
militant on earth would reſemble the church 


triumphant above, where univerſal love and 


concord reign ; and to which all the faithful 
followers of Chriſt ſhall be join'd as they 

die out of this world, and there attain to 
that 


ö 
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that uniformity in their notions about divine 
things, which is not to be hop'd for in the 
preſent life. 

THe reaſoning of f Joſephus, when he is 
pleading for a friendly uſage of the Jeus, 
notwithſtanding the diverſity of their rites 
and ceremonies, by which they were diſtin- 
guiſhed from other nations, may, with ſo 
much greater ftrength and evidence, be ap- 
plied here, that I cannot forbear cloſing 
this eſſay with it. Amidſt the difference | 
of cuſtoms which prevail among man- 
* kind, zu/tice belongs alike to all men; 
equally uſeful to the Greek, and to the 
| Barbarian ;: to which our /aw hath a very 
ce great regard, and, provided we keep it 
_ < inviolate, may very well render us the 

ce friends of all, and dear to all. Where- 
<« fore I would entreat all, that they would 
© not be ſo averſe to us, on the ſcore of our 
« peculiar cuſtoms ; as inclined to embrace 
c us, out of regard to our zeal for true 
« virtue: for this is common to all; and 
ce without this, human life could not ſub- 
« fiſt”. So far Toſephus. How much more 
forcible is the argument when accommo- 
dated to the diſputes that are among good 
| chriſtians; who are all the followers of the 
ſame divine Maſter, and practiſe the ſame WM 
divine virtues? the things common to them 
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are of infinitely greater importance; while 
thoſe about which they differ, are far from 
being eſſential to true piety: for which rea- 


ſon they ought to forbear one another, 


and to love one another for the fake of 


thoſe common principles, and common vir- 


tue, by which they are all united between 


themſelves, and with their exalted head. 


vor. IV. 
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ENQUIRY 


HO FAR 


CHILDREN, 


Are concern'd in : the 


$INS of their Pannurs. | 


1 HIS general ls may be reſolv'd 
into two others; the conſideration of 
which will comprehend all that is neceſſary 5 
to give us a right view of ay PR under 


debate. 


4 How far cd ns of parents may 


affect their children? And the anſ- 
wer to this will prepare the way to 
the ſecond. 


II. How far it is the duty of children 
to confeſs their A fins? 
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two particulars, viz. ſo far as to intercept 


or cut off thoſe blefngs and privileges to 
which the children have no natural ri bt: 


be fon , hich indy hþ 0 el 


have been, or not ſo ſoon, or to ſuch a = 


gree, if their ponents had not ſinned before 


. 


far as to cut off. thoſe 
| aries ges to unn BL 2 have 110 na- 
tural right. It is this muſt juſtify civil go- 
vernments in iet & towards the chil- 
dren of certain ciminals; which, according 

Tome caſes, be car- 


ried ſo far as to the baniſhing them from 


heir native country; their innere not- 
Withſtanding. Which aſſertion of his he 
fupports with thib reaſon, that ndrure gives 


no man a right to continue always in the | 
ſame civil ſociety. However he be, the 
general principle ſtands unſhaken ; that of 
rights, not ſtrictly natural and origibally i in- 
herent, a perſon may be diveſted through 
another's fault; but for thoſe that are truly 
ſuch, no one can forfeit them for perſon, 
but the perſon himfelf. With reſpect to human 


laws, py * and liberty are rigbis of this kind, 


being | 


E 2 Jure Nat. & Gent. 
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being haf every man is born to, and of 
which therefore no man ay be juſtly diſ- 
ſeir d without a perſonal borfeiture. But ſee- 
ing, with tegittd to the ſupreme Governour of 
the world, the alone right Which innocent be- 
ings can pretend to, is not to be placed in 2 
ſtate of exiftetice upon the wWiole worſe than 
not being at all; God, witheut the 


E leaſt im- 
cm of his juſtice; may take away that 
life which he freely lent; or inflict pains for. 
ſo long a time, and to fach a degree; 48 
leave life atid perception, upon the reſult, 
equally eligible witfi the privation of them. 
And as the juſtice of God will allow of this) 
bis wiſdom, às Rector of thè univerſe, may, 
in ſome cireutnſtances reuire it; (not takin 

into the account an aftet⸗ tate, when his 
goodneſs will have an oppottiihity' to make 
his creatures abundant arfiends' for the trans 
ſient miſeries of this life) Thtis the childrem 
of the ſeyeh devoted nations were to be des 

ſtroy'd, as a caution to mankind, and par- 
ticularly to the Maelites, againft idolatry, 
' and the other 25h vf Chant! TRAC 
children may be viſited with ficknt/; and death 
for an admonition to the parent, who is to 
look upon himſelf as the guilty cauſe, and 
may alten read his in in his puniſhment. "This | 
was the caſe of David in the death of the 
child born of adultery. ' And *tis exceeding 
remarkable t to this purpoſe, that in the 175 5 
O74 ˖˖· ˙· 1142.1 © Po 
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tion of the ſecond commandment, there is 
a wide difference made between the reward 
of the chedient, and the puniſhment of the dife 
obedient ; in that, while the former extends 
to thouſands of generations, (which, probably, 
hath a peculiar reference to the favour ſhewn 
the Jeus, in their remoteſt ſucceſſions, for 
the fake of the patriarchs, * Abraham, Jſaac, 
and Facob;) this latter is. reſtrained to the 
third and fourth generation. And why is 
there a ſtop made here, but becauſe the 
father may live long enough to ſee, and con- 
ſequently to be puniſhed in his children of the 
third and fourth generation? It is in the 
ſame ſenſe, and perhaps, taught it by this 
commandment, that Plato faith, that puniſb- 
ment may be reſerv'd. to the deſcendents in 
the fourth degree. So that ſtill the parent 
only is puniſhed, not the child, (I ſpeak of 
children not in a; capacity of actual ſin) for 
proper puniſhment, unleſs we will except 
the caſe of a voluntary ſubſtitution, hath an 
Inſeparable relation to proper inherent guilt. 
With the curſe denounc'd to the wicked 
man upon the fruit of his body, is join'd a 
_ curſe on the © fruit of bis land, and the in- 
creaſe of his kine and ſheep, And by one we 
are inſtructed how to underſtand. the other. 
If there be a blaſt upon the eſtate and poſ- 
ſeſſions of a wicked man; if a murrain be 


ſent 


» Levit, xxvi. 2. Deut. xxviii. 18. 
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ſent among his cattle, or a rot among his 
ſheep; in this caſe, whoever hath a mind 
to ſpeak properly will not, day, that the 
cattlk, or the ſheep are curſed, but the gwner. 
Apply this to the children of the finner, and 
the great difficulty on this head vaniſhes, 
2. Tar parent's fin may be the occahor 
that the ch1/dren. are puniſh'd for their own © 
which perhaps they would not have been at 
all, (underſtand it of this world) or not ſo 
| ſoon, or to ſuch, a degree, if their fathers 
had not ſinned before them. The vid 
of God ſets limits to his patience, as well in 
regard of families and nations as particulgr 
perſons; and what ſeveral years are to the 
latter, ſucceſſive generations are in the former, 
God indulges to particular perſons a reaſon- 
able time for their amendment, waiting long 
to be graciaus; and ſo likewiſe to ſocieties; 
but with a ſovereign variety, both as to the 
one and the other, allowing more or leſs 
time as he pleaſes. But when that ferm, 
whatever it be, is expir'd, and the kind in- 
tention of the divine forbearance is not com- 
plied with, God proceeds to execute the 
ſentence which had been ſo long delay'd. 
Thus the reaſon given, why the promiſe made 
to Abraham of the land of Canaan could take 
place no ſooner, is, that * the iniguity of the 
Anorites was not then full. God had deter- 
3 5 mined 
4 Gen, xv. 16. 
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mined not to put the old inhabitants out of 
poſſeſſion till their iniquities were become | 
intolerable, and the land, as it were, fiir 
feited and overcharg d with their ſins, chould 
5 Heu them olit, at what time they would be 
ripe for vengeance. In like manner, the 
Jews filled up the meaſure of their own and 
their fathers ſins before wrath came 
them to the uttermoſt. And then their de 
ſtruction was ſo terrible, that it Iook d as if 
God were reckoning with that generation for 
all the righteous blood tbat Had been ſhed on the 
earth, from the blood of righteous Abel to the 
blood of Zatharias : not that they were pu- 
niſhed for all the bod that had been ſhed in 
all the ages before, (this catinot be ſuppos d, 
were it for no other reaſon than that they 
were not the poſterity of Cuin, by whom 
Abel was murdered) but for their ow! ſins; 
which, great as they were in themſelves, 
were farther heighten'd by their being an 
imitation of their fathers in thoſe fins againſt 
which God had expreſs'd his diſpleaſure, 
and of which they themſelves could ſee, and 
acknowledge 'the evil in their fathers : and 
it may not be altogether" unlikely, that the 
e eig red, is not only uſed to fig- 
nify 0 be of their deſtruction, which 


was Tn but intimate the oa el of it too, 
he VIS. 


* Levit, xviii. 28. 2 Chron. . XXXVI, 15, 1 16, 17. 
I Theſſ. ii. 16. Matth. xXiil. JJ. * 
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vis. their having Ald up their fin, and 
being thereby come to the end of God's 
patience, which'was always deſigned to reach 
no farther. And I beg leave to add this like- 
wy as my pet thought, that as no per- 
fon is properly puniſhable for the „ng of his 
parents, fo the parents fins ſhall not, ordina- 
rily at leaſt, ſo much as give octifion to the 
ſufferings of ther hellen when grown up, 
if they "ke care not to tread in the Reps of 
their fathers which comes home to the 
caſe of the Je in Bzekiel's time; who, 
overlooking their oto7 fins as the immediate 
ſoutce of their calamities, throw all the fault 
on their foref#thers; in oppoſition to which 
wicked infinuation of theirs, the prophet tells 
them, that if a hn, taking warning by his 
father's ſins, confidereth, and doth that 
which is lawful and right, he ball not bear 
the iniguity of the father. The infant may 
ſuffer (tho* he cannot be puniſhed) for the 
parent's ſin; but the adult Nen, being ca- 
pable of acting and anſwering for himſelf, 
ſhall ſtand on His own bottom, and fare 
ſuitably to his 62997 behaviour. And'this hath 
led me 2 a conjecture, in which I find ſince 
1 have a great deal of good company, con- | 
eee 


cerning an expreſſion in the hc 
nent; that as by the iniquities of the fathers 
is meant what that word obvioully: ſignifies; 
io 
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mined not to put the old inhabitants out of 
poſſeſſion till their iniquities were become 
intolerable, and the land, ag it were, ſur- 
feited and overcharg'd with theit fins, ſhould 
* ſpew them out, at what time they would be 
ripe for vengeance. In like manner, the 
Jews filled up the meaſure of theit own and 
their fathers fins before * wrath came upon 
them to the uttermoſt. And then their de- 
ſtruction was ſo terrible; that it look d as if 
God were reckoning with that generation for 
all the righteous blood that bad been ſhed on the 
earth, from the blood of righteous Abel to the 
blood of Zacharias: not that they were pu- 
niſhed for all the S h that had been ſhed in 
all the ages before, (this catinot be ſuppos d, 
were it for no other reaſon than that they 
were not the poſterity of Cain, by whom 
Abel was murdered) but for their own fins; 
which, great as they were in themſelves, 
were farther heighten'd by their being an 
imitation of their fathers in thoſe fins againſt 
which God had -expreſs'd his diſpleaſure, 
and of which they themſelves could ſee, and 
acknowledge the evil in their fathers : and 
it may not t be altogether unlikely, that the 
phraſe, yr eis ren, is not only uſed to fig- _ 
nify the 3 Works of their deſtruction, which 


was ws URL: er the Log: oh of it too, 
VI. 
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eis. thelt having All'd up their 6, and 
being thereby come to *. end of God's | 
tience, which'was always deſigned to reach 
no farther. And I beg leave to add this like- 
wiſe, as my preſent thought, that as no per- 
fon is properly puniſhable for the „ins of his 
parents, ſo the parents fins ſhall not, ordina- 
rily at leaſt, ſo much as give occifion to the 
ſufferings « of heir obi len when grown up, 
if they take care not to tread in A. ſteps of 
their fathers *- Which comes home to the 
caſe of the Fews'in f Ezeliels time; who, 
overlooking their ow7 fins as the immediate 
ſoutoe of their calamities, throw all the fault 
on their forgfurbers; in oppoſition to which 
wicked inſinuation of theirs, the prophet tells 
them, that if a jor, taking warning by his 
father's ſins, conſidereth, and doth that 
which is lawful and right, he all not bear 
the iniquity of the father. The infant may 
ſuffer (tho he cannot be puniſhed) for the 
parents fin; but the adult perſon,” being ca- 
pable of acting and anſwering for himſelf, 
ſhall ſtand on His own bottom, and fate 
ſuitably to his 6207 behaviour: And'this hath 
led me oh a conjecture, in which I find fince 
have a great deal of good company, con- 
cerning an expreſſion in the ſec ede 


nent; hat as by the in:quities of the fathers | 
- meant what that word — 3 
ſo 
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fo by the phraſe of them that hate me, are 
meant not the ſame perſons as before, but 
either the grandchildren themſelves, or their 


immediate parents: that is, the child grown 


up ſhall not be viſited for the iniguities of 
his father, unleſs he deſerves the ſame cha- 
racter with his father, of one that hates 


God; nor ſhall the infant ſuffer for the grand- 


father's ſins, if the immediate parents are 


pious and good; becauſe upon ſuppoſition 
he did, not only the grandfather, but the 


next father would ſuffer in his child, and, 


through the greater nearne/5, even more than 
the grandfather ; that is, he would be pu- 


niſh'd for the fins of his father, which it is 
not to be ſuppoſed he ſhould, ſeeing he 


doth not hate God as his father did. Tis 
evident, the generation of the Canaanites 
then living when the land was conquer d 


by Joſbua, the Fews carried captive to Ba- 
bylon ; thoſe that crucified the Son of God, 


_ and rejected the goſpel preach'd to them by 
his apoſtles, (and we may well ſuppoſe the 


ſame of the Amalekites, whom Saul, by ex- 


preſs order from God, deſtroy d :) were the 
Children of wicked anceſtors, not only by 

deſcent, but a reſemblance of manners, and 
ſuffer'd no greater judgments than their own 


fins call'd for; tho' poſlibly, theſe judge 


ments might not have been ſent, had not 


„ 2th "God 
See particularly 1 Sam. xv. 33. 
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God been highly provok'd by the preceding 
nerations. The occafional and the merito- 
ribus cauſe are very different things, and by 
no means to be confounded ;* we readily 
diſtinguiſh them in a thouſand other in- 
ſtances; I ſhall name but one, which I had 
rather make choice of, as it affords ſome- 
thing of a parallel to the caſe in hand. 
Let us therefore ſuppoſe two or three re- 
bellions to be raiſed and ſuppreſs'd in the 
fame kingdom within the compaſs of a few 


years; though they ſhould not be the ſame _ 


individual perſons concerned, and tho the 
crime ſhould be entirely alike in all other 
reſpects but this, that the following had the 
example of the firſt to profit by, yet they 
that are found in the 13% ſhall be much 
more ſeverely dealt with: the occaſion of 
their being ſo; are the former rebellions, in 
regard of which many are executed that 
would have otherwiſe eſcaped ; but the rea- 
ſon on which the /aw condemns them, is 
becauſe they are rebels themſelves. --- This 
for the firſt queſtion. The next is, 


II. How far it is the duty of children 
to confeſs their parents ſins? To which 
queſtion, before I return a direct anſwer, 
[ _ make my way by theſe 70 fu re- 


1. CO N- 
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1. CONFESSION, in its general 
meaning, ſignifies no more than an acknow. 


the word will admit of no other ſenſe where 


— 


feſſing our fathers fins 


we read of: confeſſing the name of Gad; con- 

ſing to. God among the heathen ; confeſſing 
of Chriſt ;, confeſſing a reſurreciion'and fpurits, 
And, by-@ parity of reaſon, where it is of 
a finful fact, the fact is not neceſfarily im- 
plied to be his who makes the confeſſion; 
whether perſonally or by imputation. Con- 
ſuppoſe us to have a part in them, any 
more than confeſſing the divine holineſs makes 
us to become holy ; or confeſſing Feſtus Chriji 


to be righteous, of itſelf intitles us to his 


righteouſneſs. The general act, as I ſaid be- 
fore, is the ſame; but the obi are va- 


nous: according to which diwerſity of the 


abjecꝭ the different circumſtances of the ad 


with the utmoſt elevation of mind and 
heart. Are we confeſing our- own fins? {ct 
us do it with the moſt pungent ſorrow, the 
deepeſt ſhame, the moſt hvely regret, and 
the loweſt humiliation. and ſelf-· abaſement. 
Are we confe{fing the fins of our faber“ 
let it be with a hearty. diſlike of theif 


ungrateful and offenſive behaviour ne 1 


ledgment or declaration of a thing to be; 


are to be deter mined.---Are-we confeſ/ing the 


fins : they were a choſen nation, 


4 
LY 
d $ 
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the bleſſed God, and ſettled reſolutions of 
not following their bad examples. b 

2. Tax, circumſtances of the Fewiſb na- 


tion were Io yery peculiar, that their prafice 


alone, unſupported: by other reaſons, is not 
to be drawn. into a precedent. They had 
ſpecial reaſons for confeſſing their fathers 
ere an, the people of 
God in ſuch; a ſenſe as left no room for any 
other part of the world to challenge that 
title ; for their holy books told them, and the 
tradition was moſt aſſuredly believed among 
them, that God had incl them from 
the reſt of mankind by a diuine character; 
had granted to the founders of their race 
the reverſion of the land of Canaan ſome 


hundreds of years before they enjoy d it; 


their commonwealth was form'd and nursd 
up by the moſt ſtupendous miracles; God, 


as their law-giyer, deſcended on mount Sinai, 


and from thence. gave them fatutes ; his 


covenant with them was full of promiſes 


of long life, plenty, victory over enemies, and 
an eſtabliſhed peace and proſperity ; they had 
the Shechinah, or the divine preſence mani- 


and afterwards, a magnificent femple, where 
God had put his; name, and ſaid that be would 
 akvays dell. Diſtinguiſhed. by ſuch privi; 
es, they had reaſon to aſk with triumph, 


What 


* 
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pat one nation in the earth is like unto thy 
le, even Iſrael, whom God went to redeem 

for a people to himſelf, and to make him a 
name? Now, when after ſuch a ſolemn ap. 
paratus the event ſhould be ſo little anſwer. 
abte, when 2 ſhould conſume them with 
Jamine, with peſtilence, and by the fword; 
| A they og be delivered Dix the 
hands of their enemies, who ſhould tyran- 
nize over them at pleaſure, deftroy their 
boafted temple, which it might have been 
thought the Deity who refided there, ſhould 
have preſerved from violation, carrying away 
the coftly furniture, and the facred veel 
to adorn the temples of their idol gods; and | 
when the fame vengeance purſues them un- 
fatisfied, from generation to generation: all 
theſe things fo little agreeing with the idea 
of a people fo highly favoured of heaven, 
muſt at firſt fight, have a very ftrange ap- 
pearance; and tempt the unthinking world, 
and too many of the raelites themſelves, 
to conclude that the wonderful hiſtory of the 
birth of that nation was all a fable; or that 
the God of the Fews was ſubject to fickle- 
meſs and inconflancy in ſo lightly forfaking 
his charge. Wherefore, to clear God from WM 
all fach diſhonourable fuſpicions, they are 
10 confeſs their own and their fathers 4 I 


> 2am, vii, 23. 
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and p provocations, acknowledging n tap God 
had oy forſaken them till they had firſt 
forſaken him; nor departed from the plain 
later of his covenant, which ſet before 


them both 4 Vlefing and a Curſe ; a bleſſing if 
they obeyed t the commandments of the Lord 


their God, and a curſe if they did not. 


The curſes. ay very, particularly ſpecified; 
Lev. xxvi, and Deut. xxvili. and foretold'to 


come upon them for their iſobedience, eſpe- 


cially to the ſecond Commandment : which the 


Jews make an ' objection againſt our Jeſus 
being the Meſſiah; of their fin in rejecting 


_ whom, and the deftrution to enſue upon it, 

they were not previoully \ warn' dias they were 

a gainſt i 7dolatry. This inſtructs us in the 
reaſon of their being obliged to confeſi their 

own tranſgreſſions, and dhe tranſgreſnons of 

their fathers; When, for "their. general de- 

fection from God, he ſhould" bring upon 
them all the cuſes written n hig book.” Such 
a ronfeſfion. had the nature: of a . teſti. 

mony to the truth of God in his -promif 

and threarnirigs, according to that of. Jes, 

* Therefore it "Teal come to paſs, at 4 4 


= good things are come = aq Jou, which the Lord. 


* in 118 $ 
0 : * Þ * WEN 2. 


i See Linborch. coll. cum oy. Jud. lh IF a. 
2 is ſtrongly urged, and as well aha SETS, 
Joſhua xxili. 159, 
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your God 8 7 gents * 
God bring: 


RD the Lord; Hour God 2 420 1 
I ſhall; cloſe this remark with obſerying, 
1 | 1555 
confeſs. their own iniquity, and the jniqui 

of their ſatbers, comes unmediately 45. 1 


gurſes efiumeratęd in that Bag at 3 which 


is a probable argument of its added 


for the end juſt mentioned. Why l e doth _ 
Dori: el in bis confeſſion of Vn, lay, That 


all; this evil was came upon them,: according FH 
what. was written in the law of "Moſes? In 
which words, what, can he have regard * 
if not the chapter before cited? 


ITuis being 8 chere no other! rea · 


ſons. of the cuſtam the Jews had of con- 


the ther fathers n, common to them 


and us z their doing this would not infer an 


tion on us to 
tolſpeak freely, there are, I think, ſuch⸗ 0 
Vent to be aſſignetl 28 may occur and when 
they do, Will 7 it, the duty of, children, 
any vation of the. world, to £0 feſs t the 
Sons VH kbeir Fathers. - Nan d n 


bank] 


N J* $ Lev. xxVH d | 2 Dan. 1. 15 af + 


= 


given to the. Few: ta 


practiſe che ſame: but, 


1 A confeſſion of this fort n may be ne- 
deſſary in honour to the divine goodneſs. and 
7 and * in a ſaoryfice of 


9 n 4 9 3 Pp, ** 171 87 ' TY 5 1 = % 7 
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ie enn, 87 io 
thankſg ting, à8 on A a oy of faſt; 2 and Bumi 
ation. As the ſhades in a picture make 


3 4+ e 45. tk is e 
fit to appear with the greater, 


=; 
= 
« * 


— LEE rere 0 a 7 
conſideration how often they have been for- 


* 
. 


ages, and ſome of them ſo exceeding cor- 


Of this we haye an example in Pſa "ti 


is, throughout, 


8 
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2. Wn N the judgments of God have 
reſted long N a nation, the more fully 
to vindicate is juſtice in their calamities, 
they onght to accept of the puniſhment of 
their 1 iniquity, mw Nang their þ fins, and the 


fs of their fathers; and ſaying as Daniel 


O Lord, r: 7 95 ty belongeth "unto thee, 
but unto 1 confuſian of face: and as Nehe- 
miah, * Ho owbert, thou art juſt in all that 
thou baſt brought upon us, for thou haſt done 
right, but we, have done "i ckedly; neither 
have our kings nor our princes, our prieſts nor 
our * fathers kept thy law, nor bearkened to 
thy by ene, and thy teſti nonies where- 


with thou did teſti fy a gainſt them. ' 


3. By way of e of our own | 
ſins. , For after we have been aſſured from | 
reaſon and the word of God, that he will 
not always bear with a finful” people, and 


in his righteous providence he hath, by ter- 
rible things, witneſſed againſt the! lait 


of our fathers, for us to go on unteform'd, 


muſt be a confiderable acceſſion to our guilt. 


Our fathers ſinned, and ſmarted for their 
fin; and yet, heedleſs and inſenſible, we re- 


1 peat their crimes, or only. change em for 
worſe, : 


* . 
vor 


6 . Dan. ix. 7. *? Neh, ix. 3335. A 


W £4 ty (4 & 4. | 
9 - + 44 4 * 8 ; wi o 
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uo e en +214 
& te, parentum, Pejor avs, ae 
"I vs oo: Nor daturis 
. ak e ve borem.” 
By te? way, it thay not be kiapenligent to 
take notice, that by this concluſion of the 
ode the poet hath ir x a de meining 
in the firſt” two ger kt meteftutn F 
05 


k - 28 I , 
„ Gin Loh ek HAT Y 


F313 4$% 3. 


Delicta majorum einde lien 20 11 
 Romane, "ove r e ref ceris - 
by which bis intention was not to a gben 
that the Romans, his coterpporaries, ſuffered 
for no fault of their own; ſeveral lines in 
the ode, and particularly thoſe quoted, ac- 
knowledge their degeneracy. © And though 
the crime of robbing the temples of the 
gods, and letting them fall inte ruins, was 
their fathers 3 yet that of ſuffering them to 
ie ſo was theirs: T call it their crime, in 
conformity to the ideas Whew "_y Heathen F 
had of religion. 1 | 
Tavs far then I can' Adden ict to Nei the 
duty of children to confeſs their fathers fins: - 
but neither from fſeripture, nor from —4 
reafon of the cry, can it de Pony 


Hor. lib. 3. 1 
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I. THAT we are under obligations to 


confeſs the fins gf aur fathers as if they were 


our or, or after the ſame manner as we do 
our own, Of our . own, fins, as we are 
chargeable with the guilt, ſo we are liable 
to the puniſhment, in proportion to the 
degrees: of the guilt; inſomuch that, the 
fin deſerving it, we may be; juſtly puniſh'd 
with everlaſting damnation, - And it would 
be the ſame as to the ſins of our predeceſſors, 
in caſe the proper guilt of them might be 


communicated to us; for, if puniſhable in 
any degree for a fin I had no part in the 


commiſſion of, L may, with equal. juſtice, 


forth as the actor: and if for the /s of my 


father or grandfather; with no leſs reaſon 


for: all the fins of all my. progenitors, in the 
Jong line between me and; the firſt man: 


an abſurdity too glaring to need my point- 
ing it out. Of my own fins 


fous I ought to re- 


pent, a 


with indignation againſt - myſelf: of my 


ſoresfatbers fins I can no more repent than 


after J am dead (and more, for to this I | 


may be acceſſary by my neglect) as to help 


what was acted before I was born. Were 


it poſſible, and my duty to repent of a fin 
PP mM 


* 
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Feile eee eee — 
and perhaps ſhouldibe bound to repent of 
all the ſus that have been) are, or will; be 
committed in any part of — bit 
oughtto' raife a ſad and melancholly thought 
in my breaſt, that God ſhould be dat- 
honour'd by creatures made to-:glorify:: 
enjoy him; but before mend can be called 
repentance, - the ſtandard of our language 
muſt be altered, and our words ſtampid 
with a new meaning. In the confefſions: 
the pious Jeus, we find a diſtinctioni made 
between their ew fit and —_ Fathers; the 
men not imagining: their fathers fins 
eos to be — eren 
theirs: their fathers, eee ee, 
2. Mven leſs ae obliged (I mould 
have ſaid warranted) to ſet apart daysof aft. 
ing purpoſely for the/fins of our futbeno. ere 
it fo, that the Old Teſtament would fur- 
niſh inſtances of his nature; yet ought i 
they not to be urged upon us, whoſe cir- 
cumſtanices can never be the ſame as'theirs!: 
but, in truth, e are under no neceſſity of 
making this conceſſion; for the — 
ſionally obſerved by the antient Jews, tis 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, were principally fo 
their oπỹan fus; and the confiſion of their 
fathers fins was only incidental, and on the 
grounds before-rr mentioned. And, indeed, it 
Dl ig would 
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would be too | groſs. an impoſitibn on the 
reaſon of mankind/ to make the ns of our 
predeceſſors the chief ſubject of our faſting 
and mourning,'and our on only an accgſſary ? 
for be the relation their ins have to us what 
you will, we are certainly in more danger 
from our own, and therefore guilty of the 
coarſeſt-bypocriſy;:if ſlightly touching upon 
our own, as if there was: little need of hum- 
bling ourſelves for theſe, we expatiate with 
2 pleaſure on the faults of the dead. 
THERE is yet leſs reaſon why we 
l keep a ſolemm faſt for ſome particular 
aur fatbero; and .in too in hich we 
do not imitate; them. If the Hraelitiſb nation 
vas corrected by the hand of Providence, 
they eculd many times lay their finger on 
the particular /in for — the anger of God 
flam' d againſt them; which, it * be 
hard, and, in ſome caſes, exceeding (traſh 
for us to do, not having the ſame tule to 
direct us in gur judgment, which they had. 
But tho this | be; conſiderable, What I lay 
the principal ſtreſs upon is, the children 
not imitating their Fathers in their ſin. In 
the xxvi of Levit. Where the Fes are en- 
join d to confe ſs the, fins; of their fathers, it is 
allo n d e m yo done. 1 


51 4 F ! 1 1 FAY 


1 1 lee particular the, 394 40. 4r W of that 
* ler. 


2 than Bars Sim. 21h 


like 405 r ne ene 
ſm by m making it their o. God had made 
it a fundamental maxim of the eib polity, 

' that the children ſbould not. be put to deaib 
F the fathers; but every man for his own 

And the ſame rule 3 

{:ribes the civil - magiſtrate, \ he declares, 
other places, to be the meaſure of 1. wh 

proceeding towards ſuch as manifeſt their 
Allie of fathers fins by a contrary be- 
haviour. | And is not Gods word to be re- 
lied on in this matter? ſhall men, after ſuch 
repeated aſſurances, make a ſhew of being 
under terrible apprehenſions from the 
of a foregoing age, which yet they profeſs 
the greateſt deteſtation for? doth not this 
ho a conſciouſneſs that their znclinations, 
not to ſay their practices, are not bf a piece 
with their profeſsd principles? It were well 
if ſome, who have their panics return 
upon them yearly,. diſcover d more concern 
for their own” immoralities and impieties, 
which, without repentance, God hath told 
them ſhall never be pardon d. But tis com- 
mon for thoſe who fear where no fear is, to 
” fearleſs where (ings: Is1 * reaſon to be 
afraid. 5 
ALL. the pretence: 1 1% that: — 


give them 8 go 7 1 in Preſ- 
 byterigns 


1 


0 1 xxiv. 16. 
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zyteri ani now are, it ſeems, the ſpawn of the 
old rebels, (L ſhall not ifay who are the con- 


the ſame. After many thanks for their ex- 
traordinaty charity in keeping a ſtanding faf 
n their neighbours ſtate- 
pri ciples, f reſpyie | rians ta e the liberty 
to declare, that they are not — 3c 
their principles, under all-the ill names they 
have been drefs'd up in, as ſome men have 
ſhewn they can occaſionally be of theirs: The 
principles of the Prejbyterians are no other 
_ thanthecl/ergy themſelves were glad toborrow 
of them: in their diſtreſs; tho they had no 


ſaved their beneſces, but they forgot the 


inſtead of intereſt: as you may have known 
ſome gentlemen tranſcribe hole pages out 
of an author, retailing what they ſteal for 


author with the utmoſt indifference and con- 
The principles of the diſenters are the very 
ſame with thoſe the revolution was founded 
upon; theyhave had the ſanction of act par- 
liament, and the ſuffrage of the moſt auguſt aſ- 
ſembly in the world, in a late celebrated trial, 


the learned councel for the Do&or not except- 
ed: to them, finally, we are obliged for our li- 
Ws e bh berties, 


federates of the neu) and their principles 


[ . tk. fYoo9 


their own; and then treat the unfortunate | 
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herties, and the proteſtant ſucceffion, the only 
ſecurity, under providence;'of all our bleſſ- 
ings. Can they ſay any ſuch thing for theirs? 
jet them ſearch our hiſtory. for the glorious 
fruits they have produced. One would 
« think (faith 'a right reverend prelate) it 
« wereabundantly enough for one aactrine to 
* have nigh ruined the nation twice in one 
century. The doctrine he meant is, that 
of paſſive obedience and abſolute non-reſiftance; 
which none can make more noiſe with, 
and practiſe leſs, than they who are mol ; 
bigotted to the 300 of Januar y. 

. Our conduct is ſtill more unaccount- 
able, if we keep a faſt for the ſin of a pre- 
ceding generation, at the time whien the ſcene 
of providence wes us not the leaſt ground 

d ſuſpect that God imputes to us that fin. 
The confeſian from the Fews of 
their fathers ſins, was to be made when that 
nation ſhould be reduced to the moſt deplo- 
rable condition, and: by continued judgments, 
ſet forth as examples, ſuffering the ven- 
geance of — And thus low and ab- 
ject was their ſtate when this duty was put 
in practice by Daniel and others. But from 
this precept, with the practice of theſe emi- 


nent ſaints to direct us in underſtanding i it, 
it will by no means follow, that God ex- 
pects from us an annual feſt for the wick- 
edneſs 
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edneſs of former times, after the nation hath 
been long ſettled on its antient foundations. 
God hath preſerved to us our laws and reli- 
gion by miracles of providence; crown'd our 
arms againſt the common enemy of Europe 
with unpatalelled ſucceſs ; baffled the plots 
_ and. conſpiracies of evil deſigning men at 
home; andiatdaſt bleſt us with a /obereign 
that is the admiration of -foreign nations, a 
pattern for their princes, and would be the 
univerſal delight of his own people, could the 
moſt CON ſummate wiſdom, unwearied vigi- 
lance, and equal regard to the welfare of 
all his ſubjects make him ſo. Where, in 
all this, are the intimations of God's diſplea- 
ſure for a ſin of our fathers, for which he 
18 not yet appeas'd N 4 4 2 1 1 ho | 
5. Tu abſurdity is further increaſed by 
the ſuppoſition of a national fuſt on the ac- 
count of that which was not the Fact of the 
nation; and if I ſhould ſay the murder of 
than is exactly true, and might be confirm d 
by the authority of three ſtates: and that 
not ſince the revolution, which would have 
little weight with ſome people; but imme- 
diately upon the reſtoration of the church 
and monarchy: of England: for after having 
taken notice that not a tenth part of the houſe 
of commons. was left, forme having * 
Wy * clude 
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duded and impriſon d, others fore'd out, 
Sc. they have theſe remarkable words: 
_ By this horrid action the proteſtant re- 
« ligion hath. received the. greateſt wound 
« and reproach, and the people of England 
« the moſt inſupportable thame and infamy | 
« that it was poſſible for the enemies of 
« God and the king to bring upon us; 
« while the fanatic rage of a few. miſcre- 
« ants ſtands imputed by. our adverſaries to 
« the whole nation.“ Who can deſire a 
fuller teſtimony than this, and more deci- 
five? For my part, I cannot imagine with 
what face ſome men, in defiance. of the 
plaineſt evidence, can every year charg e this 
ſacl upon the nation; and this ETD 
ing their being declared adverſaries to the 
nation who do ſo, by a. parliament for 
whoſe as they have the utmoſt defe- 
rence. Upon this, if it might be permit- 
ted, I would aſk one civil queſtion, Whe- 
ther they who would look upon the aboliſh- 
ing of the 30 of January as taking away 
one of the main pillars of the church, would 
have thought themſelves . obliged to have 
expreſſed their abhorrence of the murder. of 
King William after this manner, if the aflaſ- 
fins had ſucceeded i in their deſign againſt 1 5 
life of that excellent prince? | 


6,98 for for the atainder of the Benches Ann. 125 
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6. Tar which crowns the abſurdity, is 
contending for the perpetuity of ſuch ats. 
One of the "Jewiſh Rabbi's hath a faying, 
That there is never a judgment befals 
them, in which there is not an ounce of 
the golden calf,” This is pretty modeſt, 
compar'd with the extravagance of certain 
among us, who when ſuch things fall out 
as their prejudices conſtrue in the nature of 
judgments, place more than half to the ac- 
count of the 300 of January; as if, poor 
ſheep ! they had done nothing. Theſe men, 
I doubt, have ſome other end to ſerve in 
keeping this faff, beſides deprecating the 
wrath of God. God retaineth not his anger 
or ever; but they will never be perſuaded 
to lay aſide theirs. Will the third and fourth 
generation fatisfy them ? why, according to 
that reckoning,'tis high time for their revenge 
to ſubſide; for the ſecond, third, and fourth 
generations are not ſo many centuries as 
ſome are willing to compute them ; but ſo 
many deſcents as may be ſuppoſed to take 
place during the life of the f perſon from 
whom they art number d. And how few 
are now living that can remember the tranſ- 
actions between 41 and 48, and were then 
capable of nar Joan ? not to argue from 
the changes that have ſince happened; a pro- 
teſtant revolution; the acceſſion of a new 
family to the throne ; the children of fana- 
OD tics 
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tics become patterns of zeal to the beſt 
churchmen, and the children of royaliſts 
ſtrenuous aflerters of liberty and property; 
which ſhould make all ſober men, and 
lovers of their country, if not free, yet leſs 

fond of, with one conſent to give up a day 
which, under the pretence of being ſet apart 
to deplore our civil diſſentions, hath been 
chiefly of uſe to perpetuate the ſame animo- 
ſities, and to bring us within danger of 
another civil war. 
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a matter of very great importance, 
upon a religious as well as other accounts; 
and moſt people being ſhametully deficient 
in it, an Eſſay on this ſubject cannot be 
unneceſſary, and may be ve. uſeful. Ide- 

fign therefore, 8 


1. To Wy down ſoles A pris, Ah 
may make our meditations on this fubject 
more diſtin and uſeful, NY OE 

II. To ſhow what is implied in the due : 
government of the paſſions. 

III. To recommend ſome EY which, 
_ carefully remembred and obſerved, may be 
W to this end. And, 
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IV. OrrER a few things to conſidera- 
tion, by way of motive to the practice of 
this too much neglected dux. 
S8 1. I sHALL begin with laying down 
ſome propoſitions, which may render our me- 
ditations on this ſubject more diſtin& and 


uſeful, The following are of this kind, 


E 0 NS I „ . 
i. ANY emotion of foul aubieh aſfects the 
body, and is affected hy it, may be called a 
paſſion. The name paſſion ſeems to be given 
to ſuch. emotions ppon this account, that 
both ſoul ow tw y are in. ſome degree 
paſſfoe in them; they are aFed upon, rather 
than: af, The ſoul is acted upon by the 
body, and the body by the ſoul; and both 
by ihe object which raiſes the poſton. And 
becauſe the workings of anger ate common- 
ly moſt violent, and there are more frequent 
inſtances of this pation than of others; from 
hence it comes to paſs, that the word 
paſſion is uſually reſtrain'd to anger: but 
wie are to remember, that there are other | 
Paſſions beſides this; and that we are ſome: 
times put out of poſſeſſion of ourſelves by 
them, as much as we are by anger,-.though BY! 
not /e often, To draw up a compleat liſt WM 
of the paſſions, with an examination of theit WM 
ſeveral natures, and a diſtinction of them 
by their proper names, as it would be tedious 
5 at 
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at preſent, ſo of little uſe. It is enough if 
we know that love and Hatred, joy and ſor- 
ro, hape and fear, anger, deſire, jealouſy, 
commiſeration, envy, and the like, are here 
meant; all which we are better acquainted 
with from. our own experience and feeling, 
than we could be from any deſcription. 
The difference between paſſion and pure 
affection lies in this, that a pure ſpirit may 
have the ſame affections as we have; but 
then a pure ſpirit not being under the in- 
uence of a body, has not thoſe-af/e&ions 
excited in it exactly after the ſame manner 
25 the ſoul of man, which is united to a 
body of fleſh ; nor does. it feel the ſame 
fort of impreſſions from them: the former 
are pure affections, the latter paſſiyns. The 
love and hatred of a man and an angel are 
different things; the original of whigh dif- 
ference is to be ſought for in bodily temper 
and conſtitution, to which that higher rank 
of beings 1s a ſtranger. The affections in 
us, when they are converſant about 79 
objects; are oftner call'd, by the name of 
offet1ons than of paſſions; for inſtance, it is 
not uſual to ſay. the paſton of divine love, 
but the Affection: the reaſon is, that the 
body has not ſo diſcernible an influence 
upon theſe affections, nor is ſo ſenſibly in 
fluenced by them; but the ſoul has > ib 
more apart to itſelf. However, as there 
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are no affections of the human heart, not 
excepting thoſe which are moſt ſpiritual in 
their nature, but receive ſome tincture from 
the body, and make ſome alteration in it, 
though leſs diſcernible; I ſhall, in treating 
of the government of the paſſions, uſe: the 
words paſſion and affection as equivalent 
terms: and the rather, becauſe an object 
that is ſpiritual and inviſible, may, by col- 
lecting and centring the thoughts intenſely 
upon it, produce a very ſenfible paſſion. The 
hk of God, the hope of N fear of 
hell; may become paſſions in the propereſt 
ſenſe, eſpecially in perſons of a warm and 
lively temperament of body; and have the 
ſame general nature with our common love, 
and hope, and fear, and joy, when the ob- 
jects are exceeding different. How often 
does the royal P/alm/t, when he is de- 
feribing his love to God and his law, ex- 
preſs himſelf in the language of the moſt 
vehement paſſions? Let me give a ſingle in- 
ſtance of this; How aimable are thy taber- 
nacles, O Lord of hoſt ! My foul longeth, yea, 
even fainteth for the courts of the Lord; my 
beart and my fleſh cry cut for the living God. 
\ 8 But then it is remarkable; that theſe purer 
_ /iritual paſſions are not for the moſt part 
14 0 eaſily raiſed, are leſs violent, and mult 
4 borrow the afliſtance of the 2 
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The 1 which fix upon ſenſible objects 
often ſurprize a man, and take forcible poſ- 
ſelſion of him; they need not be invited 
and cheriſhed ; they intrude into the ſau], 

and grow upon us without our approbatian; 
on the contrary, the more refined paſſions 
are kindled by collecting the thongs, and 
uniting them for a long time together u 

the object, they enereaſe by ſlow Fa 
and muſt be carefully cultivated and im- 
proved. Our other paſant are too often 
impetuous and ungovernable, theſe are te- 
miſs and languid; the others need to be 
check d, theſe to be enflam' d... Final 7 
when f. pititual objects draw forth the. pa{- 
ſons, it muſt be by the imagination, a ta- 
culty which ir; upon ene: the mind 
is forced to have. recourſe 40. ſenſible. repre- 
ſcntations, in order to, make the efficacy of 
ſpiritual things more — og to eng the 
fancy firſt, and by that to moye the p9/ions. 
F of this reaſon ſpiritual and heave Ings 
are in ſcripture ſo frequently ladrated by 
ſimilitudes, taken from the common objects 
and occurrences. of the, preſent life. "Tis 
evident then, that Hinte Hater may 
have. ſomewhat paſionate mic d with them, 
and by what means this is effected. Let 
me add this needful caution; that we are 
not to judge of the ſtrength or weakneſs of 
our c pia affections only, or chiefly, by the 
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Senſible emotion with which they 3 are attend- 


ed; becauſe one who has a great deal of 


real devotion i in his heart, may, through a 


natural coldneſs of temper, be very much 
a ſtranger to thoſe heights and raptures unto 
which ſome can work themſelves; who, 
perhaps, are ſo far from having made a 
- preater proficiency: in religion, as to be 
wholly void of the truth of it. The ſureſt 
rule therefore to judge of our affections in 


religion is, by their effects in the hour of 


temptation, and in the ordinary courſe of 
our converſation. We may ſay here as our 
bleſſed Lord does in another caſe, by their 
fruits ye ſhall know them, whether they at are 
really 206d: or only fee mingh fo. n * 
2. TRE paſſions are in their own mtu 


indifferent ; being neither good nor evil, but 


accorditig to the good or ill üſe Wwe make 
of them. We find paſſions aſeribed to God 
himſelf in holy ſcripture; where he is repre- 
ſented as angry, grieved, repenting, jealous, 
and the like. It is true, hardly any perſons 
are ſo ignorant as to need being told that 
theſe expreſſions are not to be underſtood 
in their ſtrict and proper ſenſe, but figura- 
tively, and by way of accommodation; not 
to denote the paſſions themſelves being really 
to be found in God, who is without all 
ehe oy To manner of ating in the 

914180 18 'Y courſe 
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courſe of his providence; which, becauſe 
:t ſometimes reſembles that of a man who 
is angry, or grieved, or repenting, Sc. is 
therefore deſcribed by the name of theſe 
ſeveral paſſions. But then we muſt conſider, 
that if, in compliance with human language, 
the bleſſed God is ſpoken of as if he had 
our imperfections, yet ſtill they are our in- 
nocent, not our finful imperfections: it can- 
not therefore be our in that we are liable to 
various paſſions, nor the effect of the n of 
Adam. Paſſion in general is no part of the 
corruption of our nature, but'an ingredient 
in its original conſtitution; otherwiſe, the 
ſecond Adam, who is the Lord from beaven, 
would not have been ſubject to any ſort of 
paſſions, which yet from his hiſtory we find 
he was: he took our nature with its in- 
firmities, but not with its corruptions. And 
as this is true of the paſſions in general, that 
they are not neceſſarily evil; ſo likewiſe of 
thoſe particular paſſions to which men are 
moſt prone through the diverſity of their 
natural temper. Not having had the form- 
ing of their own natures, they are not an- 
ſwerable for thoſe ſtrong propenſities, Whe- 
ther to anger, \ coverouſheſs, or the like, 
which they do, as it were, bring into the 
world with them. No man can help his 
being of a nelancholly, a choleric; or a ſan- 
guine conſtitution; but whatever his natural 
1 or temper 
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temper be, he can help indulging it, if it be 
not fit to be indulged. Nay, the paſſions 
are fo far from being neceſſarily. evil, that 
moſt of them may be made very «/eful, and 
all of them the occaſon of our greater praiſe 
and reward: The paſſions are a remedy againſt 
the eee of our natures ; they rouze 
our drowſy faculties, excite and quicken us 
to action, and give us a more lively ſenſe 
of objects, which would otherwiſe make 
but faint impreſſions on our minds; they 
may be made ſubſervient to virtue and re- 
ligion, and even to the happineſs of the 
preſent life, of which I may have occaſion 
to ſpeak more fully hereafter. But then, as 
on the one hand all our paſſions are not 
neceſſarily evil; ſo, nor on the other are they 
neceſſarily good: ſome men may have a very 
happy natural temper, a benevolence of diſ- 
polition, and a great equality in all their 
paſſions; and yet all this, as far as it is 
merely a gift of nature, is no part of their 
commendation, Then only do they deſerve 
_ praiſe, when _ _ of 2 che- 
Tiſh and improve theſe happy diſpoſitions ; 
and thus make a inthe e which at 
firſt was only a natural accompliſhment. 
3. Wir the affiftance of that grace 
which God is aheays ready to afford to 
who humbly aſk, and faithfully improve 
in, we are 4ll, in ſome good degree, able to 
OMNI govern 
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-n our. paſſions, even ſo fat as to plea 
8 2 by bim. The = 
of the mind are not like the cireulation of 
the blood in our bodies, over which we 
have no command, or at leaſt not zmme- 
diately and directiy. We cannot, by an act 
of our will, ſtop the flowing of our blood, 
or make it flow faſter at our pleaſure; but 
wꝛe can arreſt a paſſion till we have examin- 
ed the nature of it, and if it cannot give 
a good account of itſelf, may conquer and 
ſuppreſs it. There can be little doubt, that 
as in other reſpects, ſo particularly in this, 
our natures are very much enfeebled and 
diſordered ſince the fall: we may ſay here, 
as in many other inſtances, we canuot do 
the things ue would ; we cannot keep our 
paſſions in that perfect ſubjection which we may 
defire, and which it was in Adam's power 
to have kept his; he was created in the 
free enjoyment of his intellectual and moral 
faculties, and the ſtate he was in was a ſtate 
of rectitude; ſo that we cannot wonder if 
there was a juſt ballance in the ſeveral parts 
of his nature, and the inclinations of his 


ſoul, and the appetites of his body were ſo 
exactly temper'd, that the health and hap- 
pineſs of both might more eaſily have been 
ſecured. But our condition is widely dif- 
ferent from his; we have not that natural 
ſcundneſi of body and mind which he in 
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and as an addition to our unhappineſs, we live 
a life of n⁰ and fancy, long before we en- 
ter upon the life of reaſon, and are bred up 
in the midſt of erroneous opinions, and evil 
examples: ſo that by the time that ' reaſon 
comes to be capable of having any influence 
and authority, ſenſual inclinations are grown 
ſtrong in us, and our fancies filled with a 
thouſand vain and deluding objects; by 
which means we are prejudiced on the ſide 
of the body and of the world: nay tis 
well, if by a bad or an imprudent education, 
we are not poſſeſs d with a great many falſe 
Notions and corrupt habits.” Now it muſt be 
owned, that all this ſhows the neceſſity of 
our being as timely as we can in our oppoſi- 
tion to our paſſions; and the care which parents 
ſhould take to check the growth of fooliſh 
and unreaſonable paſſions: in their children. 
It muſt likewiſe be confeſs d, that this will 
render the government of our paſſions, when- 
ever we apply ourſelves to it, the more difh- 
cult, but not impoſſible; for impoſſibilities 
are required of no one: and as for difficul- 
ties, the greater they are, the greater reaſon 

we have not to increaſe them by our neg- 
lect and indulgence, the greater need there 
is of diligence and watchfulneſs, and of 
ptayer to God for his continual aſſiſtance. 


# 


Let us do what we can, and we ſhall find 
that we have the paſſions / far under our 
i direction 
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direction and controul, that they ſhall not 
lead us without and againſt our conſent aſtray 
from our true felicity, and bring us under a 
neceſſity of committing any wilful fin. 
They may fempt us to offend God, and to 
expoſe both religion and ourſelves; and 'tis 
very much if they do not often do this; but 
then we may chooſe whether we will com- 
jly with the temptation, and tis not the 
temptation, but our yielding to it, that is ur 
en, and what is diſpleaſing to God. We 
may reſtrain our paſſions ſo as that they ſhall 
not be continually prevailing upon us to do 
one fooliſh action or other, making inroads 
upon our innocence, and diſturbing our own 
peace, as well as theirs who converſe with 
us. In a word, whatever our natural paſo 
ens are, inſtead of their being an occaſion 
of our breaking the laws of God, and for- 
feiting his favour, we may ſerve and glorify 
God with them, be examples of the effi- 
cacy of religion, be more actiye and zealous 
in that which is good, and keep ſtrait on in 
the way to eternal life and glory. The ſoul 
is never without a power over its paſſions; 
and this, were there nothing elſe, manifeſts 
its diſtinction from the body, and prehemi- 
nence above it. A.clock, or any other ma- 
chine, cannot begin or ſtop, regulate or alter 
its motions; if it goes right, tis without its 
own knowledge or choice; if it goes wrong, 
ut 
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it muſt continue to do ſo till it is ſet tight. WM ® 
But the ſoul has a jelf-a#ive, and a feed. ſe 


termining power within it; can confider, or de 
not conſider; will to do a thing, or not to 120 
do it; turn its thoughts and affections this ſe 
way or that; indulge an inclination, or de- 3 
ny and over-rule it. The ſoul therefore I 
cannot be a compoſition of matter, nor the 1 
actions of the underſtanding and will, and h 
the tendencies of the affections, have any . 
2 reſemblance to corporeal motions, , 
When I ſpeak of the power of the foul to 5 
govern its paſſions, I all along ſuppoſe the { 
concurrent aids of divine grace; nor is there t 
any thing improper in ſaying, that the ſoul h 
can do that, which it cannot do merely by its 
own ſtrengtb, but is able to do by the af. Wl / 
ſiſtance of God's grace, provided it may 3 
have that grace communicated to it upon : 
doing ſomething which it is able to do; : 
which is the very truth of the preſent caſe. ; 
For we can acknowledge our dependence ; 
upon God, and pray to him for his help, 
and put our ſelves in the beſt readineſs we ; 
are able to receive it, and not receive it al- f 
together in vain: and upon theſe conditions 
we ſhall never want it. A great deal may ; 
be done by the ſtrength of reaſon and reſolu- | 
tion, and a great deal more by the aids of 4 
divine grate. What regards the decency of . 


our behaviour, and the *ranquillity of life, 
4 may 
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may in great meaſure be attained by only ob- 
ſerving the rules of common prudence; as un- 
der the influences of grace, natural affec- 
tions may be refined into divine virtues, and 
ſerve as wings to carry the ſoul with the 
greater ſwiftneſs to the object of its fe- 

4. Ir is every ones indiſpenſable duty to ſet 


| himſelf to govern his paſſions ;; for where the 


ſions are under no government at all, tis 
impoſſible there ſhould be any ſuch thing 
as virtue or real chriſtianity. Here the con- 
ſequence is undeniably juſt and true; we can, 
therefore we ougbt. In things indifferent 
we may be able to do what we are not ob- 
liged to do; but the government of a 0 
ſons is not a matter of indifference; ther 
is a ſenſe in which the voie of vital prac 
tical religion depends upon it, and another 
in which the beauty and credit of our reli- 
gion does ſo, as will be ſhewn afterwards. 
do that if we think it our duty to have any 
regard to religion, to the being and life of 
it in our ſelves, or to the credit and honout 
of it in the world, we muſt acknowledge 
it to be in like manner our duty to preſerve 
ſome order in our paſſons and affectious, and 
not to let the veſſel drive whitherſoeves 
theſe winds ſhall happen to carry it. Many 


things are commanded in the word of God, 


which are not to be done as they ought with · 
7 f out >. 
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out taking care of our q eckions; and many 
fins forbidden, which either immediately 
conſiſt in the irregularity and diſorder of our 
paſſions, or proceed from it. Indeed all the 
habits of grace or fin may be ſaid to be no 
other than ruling paſſions and affections of the 
ſoul. The prevailing alfection makes every 
one's prevuailing abaracter; and therefore un- 
leſs vs think it is no concern of ours, what 
babits, good or bad, are predominant in us, 
or that we can do nothing towards intro- 
ducing good habits, or extirpating evil; it 
zs a plain caſe. that as we would diſcharge 
our duty to God, and be juſt to our own 
ſouls,” we ought to look well to our paſſions, 
and to make the government of them, ac- 


cording to the rules of -reaſon and religion, 


our conſtant ſtudy and care. And this leads 
me to the next ſection. wh „„ 
S 2. 'T am next to ſhow wherern the du? 
government of the paſſions conſiſts. Here all 
that is of neceſſity or importance tr us 0 
know, may, I think, be comprized in the 
following particulars.” oo 
I. TRE *paſſions, in order to the right go- 
vernment of them, muſt be directed to their 
proper object. This is twofold, viz. the ge- 
neral, and the principal object. © 
I. Ixgeneral, no paſſionoughttobe placed on 
that which in the nature of the thing is not a 
* es proper 
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proper object of 1 * We maſt be careful how 
we confound things together which ought 
to be diſtinguiſhed, or place one thing in 
the room of another; not ſuiting the affec< 
/ion to the nature and properties of the ob- 
ject on which it terminates. Things are not 
all good, or all evil; but there are objects of 
each kind, and for each kind of objects na- 
ure has provided agreeable and correſpon- 
dent affections, love, deſire, bope, and deligbt, 
for that which is good ; and hatred, averſion, 
fear, and forrow, for that which is evil. 
Whoever therefore hates that which is good, 
and loves that which is evil, hates and loves 
in the wrong place. But it may be faid, is 
this poſſible ? can a man chooſe evil, or re- 
fuſe good? not under that very notion. 
But that which is good in ztſelf, and good 
for us, we may, through a miſtaken judg- 
ment or a wrong turn and biaſs of ſoul, have 
an averſion. for; and from the ſame cauſes 
make choice of that which is evi in its 012 
nature, and with regard to us. It is eaſy to 
give particular inſtances of this. Are there 
not thoſe who hate godlineſs and godly men, 
and on the contrary, delight in doing things 
which their own reaſon and conſcience con- 
demn, and in them who do the ſame things? 
Is it not very common to be angry with a 
true friend, who tells us our faults, though 
in the ſofteſt manner; and pleaſed with a 
Vor, IVC: 13 falſe 
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falſe friend, who flatters us, and by this ſlen- 
der thread leads us whither he ll perhaps 
to our eternal ruin? Grief” is is in itſelf a 
Harmleſs paſton; but grief at the excellent 
qualities, the uſeful actions, and happy ſuc- 
Ceſs of another, Which is called en envy, is a 
baſe paſſion; and notoriouſly offends againſt 
the rule of chufing a proper object for our 
paſſions. Joy isa delight) 1 paſſin ; but to 
rejoice in ug that is, in any thing whatz 
ſoever which is againſt #ruth 50 rigbt, 
though. it may be agreeable to a corrupt 
heart, is highly fu. We muſt therefore 
be' ſure, in the firſt place, that we do not 
| miſtake i in the nature of the abje#, ſo as to 
love that we ſhatild hate, 6 u and pur- 
ſve what we ſhould avoid; and: to be glad 
of that for .which we. ſhould de N 'd; 
and ſo on the contrar r. | 

2. WE are to have a careful 5 to 
5 the principal objet of our Paſſtones,""as well as 
to the general obje##' of them. Our love and 
fire, our hope and fear, our joy and ſorrow, 
may be lawfully exerciſed about the things 


of this life, things which concern our bo- 
dies, and our outward- welfare and happi- | 


neſs: but the queſtion is, are theſe things 
the principal object of our affedtions? do we 


love any creature good mote than God him- 


ſelf? earth more than heaven? Is the lan- 


. guage in our hearts, who 46ill ſhow us any ; N 


good; : 


.. ( 


[| 


 foſims may too often get the better of his 
diſcretion, and at ſuch times he may ſay and 
da things which leſſen him in the eyes of 


e 
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2 
good; any thing which of and ſenſual 
minds call good? or thus, Lord lift, thou 


up the light of thy, countenance upon us ? 


Which of the two, do we moſt fear, ſin or 
ſuffering ? In which, do; we, moſt 8 
delire ſucceſs, in our projects for the world, 
or our endeavours to improve our minds, 
and better our hearts, and to grow in all the 
yirtues of the chriſtian, life? Where 38 our 
chief joy, in our earthly, poſſeſſions, or in our 
ſpiritual treaſures ? in the proſperous events 
of this life, or in the_manifeſtations-of the 
divine favour, and the communications of 
divine grace? Let me preſs you to obſerve 
and conſider, that this is effential to the right 


government of the affetF1ons ; that this is the 


great characteriſtic, or diſtinguiſhing mark 
of the renewed ſoul, and the ſoul that is not 
renewed. Whatever defects the good man 
may labour under, ꝓet in this main paint of 
all he is right; he bas {ef ? bis affettions on 
things above, on God, and the things of 


17 


the world, and when he comes to reflect, 
cauſe him to be very much diſpleas d with 


himſelf; but when the, worſt is faid of him, 
he cannot be juſtly charg d with loving the 


R 2 


l creature 
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creature more than the Creator; with being 
more afraid to loſe the world than the favour 
of God, and à good conſcience ; and chuſing 
iniquity rather than affliction. On the con- 
traty, whatever praiſe a man may have got- 
ten, and however deſervedly, by conquering 
bis paſſions, and preſerving a calmneſs and 
evenneſs in his behaviour under the ſeveral 
turns of his out ward condition, fb as not to 
be viſibly elated in proſperity; or dejected in 
: verb) nor put out of temper by injuries 
and provocations: yet, if upon the whole, 
his 4 fections are moſt ſet upon preſent and 
— Periſhing things, if he is a © lover of plea- 
ſure more than a lover of God, and is more 

ſollicitous to ſtand right in the judgment of 
his fellow-creatures, than to prepare for his 

final account; this man fails moſt miſerably 
in the government of his A eclions, and is 
guilty of an efential error; having no regard 
to that which is of the greateſt importance 
of all, viz. that the principal object of his 
paſſions and affections be rightly choſen. Let 
us therefore be perſuaded always to carry 
this in our remembrance, that not only the 
general object of our love, and of the paſſions 
which are rang'd under it, muſt be ſome- 
thing good; and of our hatred, and the paſ- 
Jon liſted under its ſtandard, ſomething 
e577; bat the , e be ene, 
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the chief good, and the chief evil. Now the 
chief good is God, and the chief evil /n. 
This ends the fir/t part of the government of 
the paſſions ; they muſt be directed to a pro- 
per object. = COU SSIS e 

2. ANOTHER thing implied in the go- 
vernment of the paſſions, is, proportioning the 
degree of them to the degree of valut and 
;mportance in the objects about which they 
are converſant. We are not only to love 
God, the chief good, more than other good 
things, and to hate tin, the greateſt of evils, 
more than all the ſufferings and afflitions of 
the preſent life, (which is done by every 
ſincere chriſtian) but, if it were poſſible, 
infinitely more. And though this ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, cannot be, yet we are obliged to 
uſe all the means which religious prudence 
can ſupply, for the wakening and ftrength- 
ning theſe good afections, and to uſe theſe 
means with all diligence. Here there may 
be a defect, and, alas! too commonly is; but 
there can be no exceſs, at leaſt not in the 
afef1on itſelf, tho there may be in the man- 
ner of expreſſing it. We cannot love God, 
or hate ſin too much; but we may think 
to ſhow our love to God, or hatred to fin; 
in ſuch inſtances as are not required of us; 
as by drawing out our devotions to a greater 
length, or repeating them more freguentiy 
than our bodily ſtrength will well bear; by 

= enpend- 
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expending in pious and charitable uſes more 


than is conſiſtent with our circumſtances in 
the world; and out of zeal to mortify the 
ſinful inclinations of the fleſhly part, deny- 
ing ourſelves what is needful or convenient; 
though there is but little need of cautioning 
perſons on theſe heads, they being exceed- 
ing few who run into the extreme now 
mentioned: on the contrary, it is greatly to 


be lamented, that the ſuperiority of our re- 
ligious affeftons is not more viſible in the 


effects of them; that it is not more apparent 
that our ections are directed to the beſt ob- 
jects by the degrees to which they are raiſed, 


and the noble and uſeful fruits which they 
produce. It may be thought the ballance 


breaks on the fide of God and Heaven, yet 


the odds is hardly diſcernible ; or, to make 


uſe of another ſimilitude, and perhaps more 
proper, though the ſtream may run ſwifteſt, 
and ſwell higheſt in the channel which tends 


towards God, yet the difference may not 
be conſiderable enough for us to be ſure that 


it does. We ſhould not ſuffer it thus to be, 
not even for our own. ſakes: for though 
God will accept us if we love him more 
than all, whether by reaſon of the remſſneſs 
of our afection we know it or no; yet un- 
leſs we know it, we cannot have that com- 
fort which the knowledge of it would at- 


ford us; neither can we know it with any 


8 degree 


1 
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degree of reaſonable aſſurance, except the 
difference in degree between our love to God 
and to other things be conſiderable. 5 The , 
more conſiderable this difference, the more 
eafily and certainly is it known. As to in- 
ferior objects, exceſs in the degree of our paſ<" 
ſons is as common here, as the other extreme 
is in the things of God and religion: and as 
it is common, ſo hard to be avoided, even 


by thoſe who are no ſtrangers to the grace 


of God. This therefore is another thing 

which will require their moſt ſerious thoughts, 
vis. how they ſhall moderate their common 
affetions, as well as how they ſhall raz/e and 


;mprove their religious. Both theſe deſigns 


are moſt ſucceſsfully carried on in conjun- 
ction. The moderation of our natural 4. 


fections will contribute to the increaſe of 


thoſe which are ſpiritual; and the increaſe 
of theſe latter will promote the moderation 
of the former. Let us conſider how eaſy it 
is for all to offend in this point. He Who 
does not love the world, nor the things of 
the world, ſo well as to venture his /ezl for 
them, may yet love them more than he 


ought, and more than is conſiſtent with his 
oven peace. He who does not indulge his 


þaſſims to that degree, as to be engaged by 
them in a courſe of wilful fin, may yet, by 
his too great indulgence of them, be occa- 


ſionally drawn to actions which call for a 
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particular repentance ; and if he is not gui 


of what 1s directly criminal and forbidden, 
may yet be guilty of what is indiſcreet, and 
of hurtful conſequence both to himſelf and 


others, Who then can reaſonably doubt, 
whether this alſo be not neceſſary to the 


right government of our paſſions ; that we 
regard the degree of them with reſpe& to 


the various. obje&ts and occaſions which ex- 
cite them; and whether it will not de- 


mand ſome care and pains to keep them 


within their proper bounds. Among the 
objects and occaſions of our paſſions which oc- 


cur in the common courſe of our lives, there 
is a great diverſity; one object and occaſion 
will not juſtify ſuch a degree: of paſſion as 


another will; and there are ſome degrees of 
the paſſions, which no object or occaſion 
whatſoever, relating only to the preſent ſtate, 


will warrant, Some things there are which 


have fo viſible and immediate a connexion 
with the happineſs of the preſent life, that 
we cannot help being concerned about them; 


nor are we to be blamed upon that account, 


if our concern do not exceed the real value 


of the things, and make us appear as if we 


bad forgotten that both the good and evil 


things of this life, being light and but for 
a moment, are not worthy to be compared 


with thoſe which are of a vaſtly greater 
weight, and eternal. The diſproportion be- 


tween 
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tween theſe things being conſidered, we 
ſhould rejoice, and werp, and hope, and fear, 
with the greateſt moderation. We ſhould 

articularly remember theſe three cautions ; 
not to ſuffer any paſſion to prevail ſo far as 
to be a ſnare and temptation to us ;, to unfit 
us for the regular diſcharge of our duty; or 
to deprive us of the peaceful and innocent 
enjoyment of that portion which God has given 
us under the ſun ; becauſe. theſe effects of our 
paſſions are certain ſigns of their being exceſſive. 
1. WE do not moderate our paſſions as 
we ought, if we ſuffer them to prevail to 
that degree as to be a ſnare and temptation to 
us. Every one is obliged in conſcience, and 
concerned in prudence, to leſſen the num- 
ber of his temptations, and to weaken their 
force as much as he can; ſince, after we 
have done all that we are able, the tempta- 
tions which remain. will be full enough to 
exerciſe our care and watchfulneſs. Per- 
haps I am under a temptation which I find 
it exceeding difficult to reſiſt ; let me en- 
quire whence this difficulty ariſes: is it not 
from my neglecting to keep a ſtrict rein 
upon ſome paſſion or other, which not having 
been uſed to be denied, is the more urgent 
and importunate; even where the gratifica- 
tion of it would be plainly ſinful? 'Let us 
judge of the degree of our ' paſſions by this 
rule; do they cauſe us to offend? or tempt 
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particular repentance ; and if he is not gui 
of what is directly criminal and forbidden, 
. be guilty of what is indiſcreet, and 
of 

others. Who then can reaſonably doubt, 
whether this alſo be not neceſſary to the 


right government of our paſſions; that we 
regard the degree of them with reſpect to 


the various ches and occaſions which ex- 
cite them; and whether it will not de- 
mand ſome care and pains to keep them 
within their proper bounds. Among the 
objects and occaſions of our paſſions which oc- 


cur in the common courſe of our lives, there 
is a great diverſity ; one object and occaſion 


will not juſtify ſuch a degree of paſſion as 
another will ; and there are ſome degrees of 
the paſſions, which no object or occaſion 


whatſoever, relating only to the preſent ſtate, 


will warrant, Some things there are which 
have fo viſible and immediate a connexion 


with the happineſs of the preſent life, that 


we cannot help being concerned about them ; 
nor are we to be blamed upon that account, 
if our concern do not exceed the real value 


of the things, and make us appear as if we 
had forgotten that both the good and evil 
things of this life, being light and but for 


a moment, are not worthy to be compared 
with thoſe which are of a vaſtly greater 
weight, and eternal. The diſproportion be- 
e | tween 


urtful conſequence both to himſelf and 
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tween theſe things being conſidered, we 
ſhould rejoice, and weep, and hope, and fear, 
with the greateſt moderation. We ſhould 

articularly remember theſe three cautions ; 
not to ſuffer any paſſion to prevail ſo far as 
to be a ſnare and temptation to us;, to unfit 
us ſor the regular diſcharge of our duty; or 
to deprive us of the peaceful and innocent 
enjoyment of that portion which God has given 
us under the ſun ; becauſe theſe effects of our 
paſſions are certain ſigns of their being exceſſive. | 
I. Ws do not moderate our paſſions as 
we ought, if we ſuffer them to prevail to 
that degree as to be a ſnare and temptation to 
us. Every one is obliged in conſcience, and 
concerned in prudence, to leſſen the num- 
ber of his temptations, and to weaken their 
force as much as he can; ſince, after we 
have done all that we are able, the tempta- 
tions which remain. will be full enough to 
exerciſe our care and watchfulneſs. Per- 
haps I am under a temptation which I find 
it exceeding difficult to reſiſt; let me en- 
quire whence this difficulty ariſes: is it not 
from my neglecting to keep a ſtrict rein 
upon ſome paſſion or other, which not having 
been uſed to be denied, is the more urgent 
and importunate, even where the gratifica- 
tion of it would be plainly ſinful? Let us 
judge of the degree of our paſſions by this 
rule; do they cauſe us to offend ? or tempt 
e 4 us 
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us to do it, ſo that we are/ in continual 
danger from them? 'tis an evident ſign that 


they need a farther regulation. We ſhould 


never let the ſtream ſwell fo high, as with 


the leaſt increaſe to threaten: to overflow 
the banks. UE e e ee 


2. ANOTHER ſign of exceſs in our paſe 


ions is, when they indiſpoſe us for the regu- 
lar diſcharge of our duty, whether of the 


duties of religion, or the cammon duties of 


life. St. Peter exhorts thoſe in the con- 
jugal relation, to live together after ſuch a 
manner, that their prayers might not be 
hindred, Whether in theſe words the in- 


ſpired writer had an eye to thoſe diſtur- 
bances and diviſions in families, which are 
occaſioned by ungoverned paſſions, and too 
frequently attended with the neglect of their 
duty towards God, as well as towards one 


another, is not certain ; the thing itſelf is 


too common, for paſſjon to be an hinderance 


to devotion, When they are in ſuch a tem- 
per, men either omit praying to God, or 
diſcharge the duty under great diſcompoſure 
of mind, and without that chriſtian cha- 
rity and good- will, which ought to accom- 
pany all our addrefles to the throne of 
grace. Praiſe and thankſgiving hold a prin- 
cipal place among the duties of religion ; 
and yet, notwithſtanding the execllency C 
HI a eee 0! 3:5 rugs ene 
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the duty in itſelf, and the many motives 
and incentives to it, things may ſo happen, 
that our hearts are not in proper tune for 
* neither do we take any great pleaſure in 
If we impartially examine how this 
as to paſs, ſhould we not find this the 
reaſon, that worldly: ſorrow had ſunk our 
ſpirits, or worldly cares exhauſted them? 
that the love of the world, or of ſomething 
or other in which we had not our defire, 
had put us into a diſcontented, repining 
humour, which is directly oppoſite to a 
grateful diſpoſition ? We cannot but be ſen- 
lible, that our petitions for ſpiritual bleſſings 
oupht to be fervent and importunate ; in- 
ſtead of which they are too often cold and 
languid: what is the cauſe of this, but that 
our paſſions are too much engaged by other 
things? Beſides the duties of religion, ſome 
of which I have conſidered, there are a 
great many duties in common life which we 
frequently neglect, or perform after a very 
indifferent manner, becauſe our attention is 
taken up by ſome inordinate paſſion, which 
makes us quite forget ſome things, and half 
do others: in all ſuch caſes we may be ſure 
the degree of out Aſics is YO: what 
reaſon will allow. 
3. OUR paſſions are eee as often as 
they incapacitate us for the chearful enjoy- 
ment f life, and of that portion which * | 
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bas given us under the ſun. Some perſon 
are hardly ever eaſy and pleas d, and per- 
haps are ſo little acquainted with the nature 
of true religion, as to think they have more 
of it than others, becauſe they are 1% 
chearful and pleaſant; not conſidering that 
it is not religion, but ſome illi. governed paſ- 
ion, if not ſeveral ſuch paſſions, to which 
they ſacrifice the peace and comfort of their 
lives. God gives us all things richly to 
enjoy, and they enjoy nothing; their breaſts 
being ld with paſſions, which ruffle their 
minds, and keep them in perpetual ſuſpence 
and ſolicitude. Hope or fear about what ma 
be to come, deſtroys the pleaſure they ſhould | 
take in what is preſent: it may be, every 
little croſs event, every thing which is not 
ſaid or done exactly to their humour, puts 
them out of temper; and becauſe ſome- 
thing or other of this nature is always fall- 
ing out, they are ſcarce ever in the tempet 
they ſhould be in; for want of which, all 
the bleſſings and comforts of life are as it 
were loſt upon them: and if this does not 


, o 


ſhow their paſſions to be exceſſive, nothing 
can. --- What is offered, may ſuffice to ex- 
plain the ſecond general head, implied in 
governing the paſſions, viz. proportioning the 
degree of them to the degree of value and 
importance in the objects about which they 
are converſant, If the object be n 
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che danger is, leſt tbe degree of our affection 
fall much below the mark; if the obje# be 
of a ſer kind, then the danger is of their 
ting net. Our pn Yee ws yin 
rally exceſſive, and may be known to be fo 
ohen they prove a fuare and temptation to 
as; when they indz/þofe us for the . ** 
diſcharge of the duties of religion, or of com- 
mn life; and finally, when they incapa- 
'citate for the chenrful enjoyment of that þo "Ig 


Txo' all that belongs to the good go- 
ernment of the paſſions may, ml. 8 be 
reducible to theſe two heads, of the object 
and the degree; yet, that we may have a 
more full and diſtinct notion of this duty, 
it may not be improper to add ſome farther 
patent Tn 
3. Tux government of the paſſjons takes 
in both the inward emotion of the mind, and 
the eects and iſues of it in the outward be- 
baviour; one of theſe, without the other, 
is not ſufficient. We muſt not think we 
have the paſſions under command, when we 
are unconcerned about their e, having 
little or no regard to our words and actions, 
but juſt to avoid what is apparently Ainful; 
nor yet, on the other hand, if we keep our 
Paſſions from breaking forth into thoſe ridi- 
culous extravagancies to which they would 
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lead us, did we follow their conduct, muſt 
we therefore preſently conclude, that we 
are without blame in the fight of God. In 
the firſt, caſe, the fecls diſcover the cauſe ; 
and we cannot doubt that there is a diſ- 
order in the peſions, when we. obſerye it 
in the manner of a perſon's. ſpeaking and 
acting; for would any one ſay or do what 
of ſound reaſon and common decorum, if 
he was thoroughly maſter of himſelf? Cer- 
tainly no; theſe ſallies of the paſſons in in- 
temperate language, and unbecoming actions, 
can proceed from nothing elſe but their not 
being kept under a ſtrict rein; for were 
they ſo, they would end where they began, 
in a man's own breaſt, and paſs away unob- 
ferv'd, or at leaſt, without deforming the 
looks and geſture, and ſetting the tongue on 
fire. But ſuppoſing we know how to keep 

the door of our lips upon ſome occaſions, and 
to put on a calm out/;de, is this all that is ne- 
ceflary to acquit us? by no means, theſe out- 
ward reſtraints may be owing to the regard 
we have to the good opinion and praiſe of 
men, who we fear would despite us, ſhould 
we appear to be unhing'd; by every trivial 
accident. Tis a great thing for a man to 
be eſteem d one who is in bis own power, 
and able to preſerve himſelf from being toſs'd 
by anmanly and fooliſh paſſions. But bow 1 
9 4 


part in the government of the paſſions,” in 
which ſincere chriſtians too often fall very 
ſhort, to the great prejudice of their holy 
profeſſion'; they yield themſelves to the tor- 
rent, and behave ſo as to draw contempt 
upon themſelves, and not ſeldom upon re- 
ligion too. We muſt ſay to ſuch, this is 
not walking as berometh the Goſpel; or fo as 
to adorn the dbctrine of Gad our Saviour. 
They ſhould be aſhamed to think, that con- 
ſiderations of prudence ſhould do more with 
ſome, than thoſe of proadence'and religion 
both can do with them. But then, that I 
may give all their due, T muſt remark one 
thing more; that whereas, the e, of the 
paſſions are of two forts, *viz. thoſe which 
relate to the civility and decency of the out- 
ward behaviour, and thoſe which fall under 
the rules of moral righteouſneſs and religion; 
though, in reſpect of the former of theſe, 
a man who has not the fear of God before 
ns Es, © 
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his eyes, may happen, to outdo thoſe that 
fear God, not breaking in upon the rules 
of decorum and civil converſation ſo much 
as they; yet, with regard to things of a 
higher nature, and more weighty conſe- 
quence, all Who fear God are much more 
careful than others: they are not blinded 
by their palſiont to that degree as to forget 
their duty to God and man; and to be 
guilty of ut Aeg profane expreſſions, and do- 
ing injurious and anlauful actions, which is 
too often done by thoſe who, have not a 
fix d principle of religion within them, what 
care ſoever they take in their ordinary con- 
verſation to ſhow, that they underſtand the 
rules of good breeding. 
4. THE government of the paſſions mult 
be univerſal, and not exerciſed over one or 
more of the pgſſions only, without keeping a 
| ſuitable reſtraint on the 7%. There is no 
' queſtion, that he who leaves all his paſſions 
without a guard, is in a worſe condition than 
another man, who keeps his eye upon ſome 
of them: but where all the paſſions are not 
under rule and diſcipline, we cannot pro- 
perly be ſaid to have the government of our- 
ſelves; and ſhall: alſo find it a harder taſk 
to ſubdue any one of them. Would we 
therefore be perfect, let us keep our: bearts 
"avith all diligence, that no one irregular paſſion 
be ſuffered, to abide there; while we fortify 
pp one 
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one ſide, let us not lie naked and expos d 
on another: let us not guard againſt thoſe 
aſum which are thought to proceed from 
Vnature, and neglect others which ariſe 
cout of the love of pleaſure, which are at- 
tended with as dangerous ſnares as any. 
While we are afraid of becoming a prey to 
malice and revenge, let us not indulge the 
ſecret workings of envy and diſcontent. Let 
not our defires be diſregarded by us, while 
ue are in ſome degree watchful that in- 
temperate anger do not ſurprize us. To 
how little purpoſe would it be, ſhould we 
accompliſh our deſign in governing ſome 
paſſions, if we ourſelves were governed by 
others? all the difference would be, that we 
ſhould not have ſo many maſters to ſerve; 
but then thoſe we did ſerve would fre- 
quently claſh with the law in our minds, 
and either make us do contrary. things, or 
give us an unſpeakable deal of trouble and 
vexation if we did not; ſo that could we 
govern ſome of our paſſions never ſo well, 
while we ſuffered ourſelves to; be governed 
by others, yet, unleſs we are. willing that 
both our virtue and tranquillity ſhould be 
very imperfect, we ſhould aim at nothing 
leſs than the government of all : but in truth, 
unleſs we endeavour the conqueſt and regu- 
lation of all, it will ſignify but little that 
we carry on a war againſt /ome. The paſſtans 
ver. naw 
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are lin d together in their nature and in- 
tereſt, and mutually lend ſtrength and ſuc- 
cour, and borrow it. You would not be 
ſubject to fits of anger; but is it poſſible 
you ſhould be free from them as long as 
you let other paſſions get head, ſuch as prige, 
vain-glory, or an exceſſive love of this or that 
trifle, which cannot be croſs'd but you are 
immediately offended, and hard put to it 
to keep the paſſion of anger from taking fire? 
You would gladly live free from immode- 
rate grief and trouble, in the midſt of all 
thoſe changes to which the preſent life is 
liable; but how can you reaſonably expect 
this, as long as you give the reins to your 
deſires after this and that enjoyment, and 
your delight in it? Will not grief neceſſarily 
follow upon a diſappointment of any thing 
which your hearts are eagerly ſet upon; or 
upon your being depriv'd of that, in the en- 
joyment of which you pleaſed yourſelves 
beyond meaſure? Other inſtances of this 
nature might be mentioned, which you may 
gather from your own experience, if you 
will make it your buſineſs as much as you 
ought, to obſerve the motions of your own 
hearts. Perhaps you may be ready to think, 
that as to ſome. of the paſſions no danger will 
ariſe from letting them have their full liber- | 
ty; but if any one was aſked which of tbe 
Falſions was thus inoffenſive, I fancy 7 
N wou 
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would not be eaſily able to fay which. 
What are the paſſions but ſo many outlets of 
the heart, towards the obje&s which ſurround 
us? Now if /ome of theſe paſſes are watch d, 
and not all, will not thoſe temptations which 
are kept out one way, ſeek to enter by ano- 
ther? What paſſion is there to which thou- 
ſands have not fallen a ſacrifice ? and if they 
have been fatal to others, why may they 
not be ſo to us? nay, how can we be other - 
wiſe than in danger from them, when we 
are ſo ſecure and careleſs? The ſum is, 
that a man's ruling bis ſpirit, implies his 
ruling all his paſſtons, and not ſome of them 
only. Cans i ee 
5 "Tun government of the paſſions muſt 
be conſtant and habitual: to be ſometimes 
vigilant, at other times careleſs ; now ſtrict 
and ſevere, and then remiſs, is but trifling 
in a matter of the greateſt moment, The 
ſame reaſons which ſhould perſuade us to 
govern our paſſions in any one part of our 
lives, will hold good through every part of 
_ And indeed, if we have not an ha- 
itual command of ourſelves, properly ſpeak- 
ing, we ſhall have none at 't; an 
we get while we are employed in the ma- 
nagement of our affe&#1ons, - we ſhall loſe - 
again when we lay aſide the care of them; 
and ſo the utmoſt reward of all our pains 
will be, that we ſhall not grow worſe. 
e Now, 
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Now, who that wiſely conſiders his true 
intereſt, would be content to ſpend his life 
. at this rate, in rolling a ſtone up a hill, and 
W . then leaving it to run down again? By firſt 
ſwimming againſt the ſtream, and then with 
it, where is our progreſs? how are we 
ever the nearer, to what every wiſe perſon 
ſhould aim at, the perfection of his nature, 
and a greater meetneſs for enjoying his pro- 
per happineſs? Let me further take notice, 
that though we ſhould exerciſe ſome rule 
over our ſpirits for the greater part of our 
time, and only now and then let our reaſon 
ſleep ; yet even this would not be ſufficient, 
We muſt not have days or hours of /tcence, 
any ſuch times when we leave our paſſion; 
without law ; for, beſides the miſchief they 
may do in theſe licentious intervals, they 
will prove much more untractable at other 
times. Let this convince us, that tis equally 
our intereſt and our duty to carry a ſteady 
hand in the government of our affections; to 
-haye them at all times, and on all occaſions, 
under our direction: and for our encourage- 
ment, let us conſider, that ſuch an habitual 
command of our paſſions is ſooner obtained 
than one which is every now and then in- 
terrupted ; it being the fame here as in other 
in the practice, we muſt make habitual; 
and that it may become habitug/, we mp 
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be conſtant in it. Tis much eafier to be 
conſtantly ſober, and conſtantiy juſt, than to 
be ſo in the general courſe of our lives, if 
we now and then venture upon an act of 
intemperance and 1njuſtice : the reaſon is, 
that every contrary act has a tendency to 
deſtroy the habit; and whatever deſtroys or 
weakens that, renders the practice of our 
duty more difficult. From all this it ap- 
pears, that the government of the paſſions 
cannot be carried on with delight and ſuc- 
ceſs, unleſs it be habitual and couſtant. 

6. In the whole of this affair we muſt 
act from conſcience towards God : the mean- 
ing is, that the chzef, though not the only 


reaſon why we are deſirous to keep our paſ- = 


ons in due ſubjeFion, and endeavour it, muſt 


be this, that God expects it from us; that 
in ruling our own ſpirits we ſhall. obey and 
pleaſe God, and do a thing which tends to 
promote his honour, and the intereſt of re- 
ligion in the world. There is no need that 


| this ſhould be the only conſideration by 


which we are influenced ; prudence may 
have its ſhare in producing this effect, but 
conſcience muſt not be excluded; on the con- 
trary, thoſe thoughts and reflections which 
have the greateſt weight with us, muſt be 
taken from hence. As to the moſt eſſential 
and neceſſary part of the government of our 
paſſions, the right choice of the principal 
. i bb ject 
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object upon which we place them, it is im- 
poſſible that conſcience ſhould not be our 


monitor and guide. If we truly love God 


and heavenly things, it muſt needs be for 
their own fakes; that is, becauſe we are 
convinced that they deſerve our love, and 
not becauſe we ſhall herein ſerve ſome lower 
deſign: for when this is the caſe, that we 


make religion a means to ſome farther end, 


'tis plain that the things which religion pro. 
poſes to us, are not the chzef objects of our 
affettions, We muſt carry our regard to 
God and our duty farther than this: we 
muſt, in every thing which concerns the 
due government of our paſſions, be ſway d 
and acted by religious motives; that it may 
appear that our love. and hatred, our bope 


and fear, and defire, and delight, do chiefy 


regard things of a /þ:ritual nature, and an 
eternal duration, from the care we take to 
regulate theſe, and all our other affefttons, in 
their qut-goings, towards other objects. In 
a word, let us do every thing chiefly for 
the /ake of. God, and Chrift, and religion, or 
out of regard to the glory of God, the honour 
of Chriſt, and the ſalvation of our own ſoul, 
and of the ſouls of others, + 
I HAve been ſomewhat large in explain- 
ing the government of the paſſions ; but the 
importance of the ſubject, and its being ſo 
ſeldom treated, will be my excuſe, if an) 
be needed, | el 
5 8 3. WI 
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3. We will now proceed to conſider: 
ſome of thoſe rules which may be of ſervice - 
to us in the government of our paſſions. Give 
me leave to commend' the following. 

1, LET us endeavour to improve our 
minds in ſound knowledge. The underfiand- 
ing was appointed for a guide to the affec- 
tions; but before it can perform this part as 
it ought, it muſt be furniſhed with /7ght in 
itſelf. In a particular manner it muſt have 
right notions of all thoſe things which are 
the common incentives to the paſſions. Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the Stoics, a fa- 
mous ſect among the antient philoſophers, tage 
paſſions did either immediately conſiſt in opini- 
on, or depend entirely upon it; ſo that we 
ſhould have no paſſions if we were not led 
away by falſe opinions. Though this be not 
a true repreſentation of the matter, ' ſince 
oþ1n10n and paſſion are two things, and where 
the op;n10n is rigbt, the paſſion may be wrong, 
tor want of ſerious conſideration, and firm 
| reſolution ; yet tis too plain to be denied, 
that epinon is the uſual cauſe or foundation 
of exceſſive paſſions, We diſtin uiſh things 
into the good and evil things of the ſoul, and 
of the body, of this life and the next, of 
lime and eternity. Let us get and ſettle ju/? 
n0110ns of theſe things with reſpect to their 
different weight and value, confidered 4% 

by lutely 
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lutely in themſelves, and comparatively one 


with another, and often revolve theſe in our 
thoughts, and we ſhall find this ſingle rule 
of unſpeakable uſe. Do the objects of ſenſe 
and time raiſe frequent commotions in our 
breaſts? and is it not eaſy to apprehend what 
is commonly the reaſon of it? Did we judge 
theſe things to be #riffes, ſhould we give 
them ſo much power over us? And are they 
more than #rifles, in compariſon of thoſe 
things which affect the well-being of our 
ſouls, and our everlaſting ſtate ? are we not 
reaſonable and immortal, I ſpeak. as: to our 


better part; and what then are thoſe things 


which we are to eſteem of real importance 
to us, but ſuch in which we are intereſted, 
conſidered as reaſonable and immortal? What 
does not make us better or worſe in our no- 
ral and religious character; or, as to the 
ſtate of our ſouls, what does not promote or 
hinder our preparation for eternity, cannot 
be good or evil in a high degree, and there- 
fore will not juſtify a ſtrong paſſion.” It may 
be, that which appears good for the bod), 
may be evil for the ſoul; and on the con- 
trary, that which is evi to the body, or ſo 
apprehended, may be good for the ſoul; our 
temporal intereſt may be advantaged by that 
which is a prejudice to our eternal, and ſo 
on the contrary. And after this, do we want 
to be told, that in all ſuch caſes our paſſion, 
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mould not be moſt mov d by preſent things? 
They are fine words of a heathen moraliſt, 
uid enim videatur ei magnum in rebus buma- 
ns, cui Eternitas omnis, totiuſque mundi nota 
fit magnitudo* «© What can appear great in 
human things to that perſon, to whoſe 
« view all eternity lies open, and the great- 
« neſs of the uni verſe ? How inconſidera- 
ple a part have we in thoſe things which are 
done here below ? What is this earth, and 
all the affairs of it, to all the reſt of the 
works of God? Yea, what are all the af- 
fairs tranſacted here, or in other parts of the 
creation, throughout the courſe of time, 
compared with the intereſt which we all of 
us have in eternity Eternity that awful, 
that infinite idea, which preſerv'd more con- 
ſtantly in view, would ſo impreſs our minds, 
and ſo leſſen all other objects to our eye, that 
| the paſſions excited by them would become 
next to inſenible} mnt nog oomen out, 
2. Ir we would rule our paſſions well, let 
us mind the government of our thoughts. Theſe 
two mightily promote and facilitate each 
other, The government of our. paſſions ſmooths 
the way for the government of our thoughts, 
| and the 8 overnment of our thoughts for that 
of our paſſions. - But it may be ſaid, is not 
this running round in a circle ? Is it neceſ- 
fary that I ſhould rule my paſſions, if I in- 
tend to govern my thoughts; and that I ſhould 
„ govern 


Now that we may be able to command out 
thougbts upon any particular emergency, the 
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govern my thoughts if I deſign to rule my 


paſſions? Are both theſe neceſſary; and 


where ſhall J begin firſt? In anſwer it may 


be truly ſaid, that we are to begin, proceed, 
and end with both. There are particular 
rules for the right ordering of each of theſe. 


Let us ſo obſerve and follow theſe rules, as 
to keep each in the path which reaſon and 
religion mark out for it, and then each will 
be a help to the other; the paſſions and 


thoughts moving moſt regularly, and with 
the greateſt pleaſure, when they move to- 
gether under the guidance of a purified and 


enlighten'd mind. The thoughts, if I may 
ſo expreſs it, are the uſual cel of thepa/- 
ſons; and whatever temptations we might 
meet with to ſudden ſits of paſſion, generally 
ſpeak ing, could we frongly divert our thoughts 


another way, the paſſion would ſoon be over. 


beſt way is to uſe them to obey our call at 
other times, and to come and go as we bid 
them. Let not our thoughts lead us juſt as 

they happen to-be led, by ſenſe or fancy, or 
chance or cuſtom ; but let us direct our 
thoughts, remove them from hurtful or uſe- 
leſs to profitable ſubjects, and oblige them 
to dwell a longer or a ſhorter time upon 


things, according as the reaſon and circum- 
ſtances of the caſe require. When we uke 


conſci- 


conſcience of employing our thoughts in this 
wiſe and uſeful Manner, and can order them 
to their duty after they have been wander- 
ing, we ſhall know how to reſtrain and 
manage them whenever the paſſions. are in 
danger of being kindled by them. Beſides 
which there is a ſecret connection between the 
thoughts and paſſions of the heart, ſo that the 
_ thoughts being preſerv'd in a well- ordered 
ſtate, the Tale will be inſenſibly bettered 
by it, and not ſo apt to break bounds. Good 
thoughts, cheriſhed and made habitual, will 
naturally produce a good diſpoſition of ſoul ; 
will purify, ſweeten, and elevate the affec- 
tions; and, under the influences. of divine 
grace, beget ſuch a love and approbation of 
every thing which is good and excellent, that 
whatever is contrary thereto, as all inordi- 
nate paſſions are, will appear more hateful 
and diſpleaß e N 
3. LET us fix this upon our minds, that 
the trueſt judgment of the paſſions is that we 
make when we are free from them, and not 
when we are under their power. Let us be 
well perſuaded of this as a moſt certain 
truth; think of it again and again, and 
charge ourſelves with the remembrance of 
it, that we may have it in a readineſs for our 
uſe whenever there is need of it, which will 
happen as often as we are ſurpriz d and over- 
taken by any paſſion. A man under violent 
e paſſion 
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Paſſion is a prejudie d person; his he bribe 


and perverts his reaſon, ſo as to make that 
pam, ore which is known to be very 
unreaſonable by other perſons; and is athmay- 
ledged to be fo by the /ame perſon at other 
times. Let me be thoroughly poſſefs'd with 
this notion of one in wWhom paſſion has the 
aſcendant, (though it be myfelf) that be is 
not, for that time, a proper judge in his own 
cauſe ; let me be ſure to remember, that 
things are not what they em through a cloud 
of paſſion, being both magnified and miſre- 


— 


1 ; and that the paſſion is not to be 


ceded in the fair account it gives of itfelf, 


There is no paſſion, be it never fo unjuſtifi- 
able, but will be ready to juſtify itſelf, and 


plead thoſe things in its juſtification which 
will bok plauſible enough in thoſe miſts which 
the paſſion throws before dur eyes. Jonab 


is a moſt remarkable inſtance of this kind. 


God had cauſed a gourd to grow up which 


greatly refreſhed hit with its ſhadow *fo- 


nab, tis ſaid, was exceeding glad of the gourd. 


But how fleeting are human joys! a' worm 


ſecretly gnaws the root, and the next morn- 


ing the gourd withers: and now who fo un- 
happy as Jonab? he is faint, and wiſhes 


to dic; and when God gently expoſtulates 


with him, 40% thou well to be angry for the 
2 * ' ; 0 5645 £44.40 408 \ > x \ 4 » 
gourd ? he replies quick upon his maker, 


1 
Jonah chap. iv. | 
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Jo well to be angry even unto death, So is eve- 
ry man ready to ſay whoſe paſſions are hot 
within him, whether he is angry with a 
fellow mortal, or frets againſt providence, or 
pines away under ſorrow and melancholly ; I 
do well in giving way to my paſſion. But did 
Jonab think ſo after the paſſion. was a little 
laid, and he began to return to himſelf? or 
is any man, who knows what it is to think 
ſoberly, of the ſame mind out of a paſſion, that 
he is in it? Let me therefore, when any 
paſſion perſuades. me to follow its dictates, 
only allow my ſelf time enough for this 
thought, what appears juſt and reaſonable to 
me now is not really ſo; I my ſelf ſhould 
not approve. it in another, and ſhall con- 
demn it in myſelf as ſoon as I am capable of 
calm reflection. Would not ſuch a thought 
as this, ſtriking upon the mind, be of uſe 
to check the paſſion, and make a man hearti- 
ly aſhamed of it? Certainly it would: for 
which reaſon I ſhould often recolle& this 
obſervation, that paſſion blinds the judgment; 
and hereupon ſhould reſolve, that I will ne- 
ver follow the judgment I am apt to paſs up- 
on things when paſſion of any ſort has fill d 
my heart, but hat which I make of them 
in my ſerene and diſpaſſionate hours. 
4. Bx careful to obſerve a proper medium 
in reſpect of bodily gratifications ; not uſing 
too much indulgence on the one hand, nor 

| too 
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to great ſeverity on the other: of theſe two 


extremes the former is by far the moſt dan- 
gerous, and the moſt common; but both 
of them are to be avoided. ' A life of ſen 
ſuality gives birth to numberleſt paſſions; for 
when nothing elſe is minded but pleaſing the 
ſenſes, and the appetites of the fleſhly part, 


the paſſions 1 headſt rong and mutinous; 
the reaſon of which is plainly this, that the 


paſſions being rooted in the body, are conſe- 
quently fed and nouriſhed by the ſame ne- 


 thods, as the body is pampered and rendered 


leſs fit to obey the mind. This rule of go- 
verning the body is of ſo much importance 


in the chriſtian life, that the apoſtle Paul, 


who was not a perſon of ſo little piety and 
reſolution, that he ſhould need to be more 
cautious and apprehenſive than others, made 


it his buſineſs, as he himſelf tells us, 310 


keep under his body, and bring it into ſubjec- 


tion; leſt that by any means, while be preach- 


ed to others, be hi mſelf ſhould be a'caſt-away. 


In perſons of a ſenſual diſpoſition, the blood 
and ſpirits are ſoon apt to kindle, by which 


means the temptations to a vehement defre 
of this or that pleaſing object, to extravagant 


mirth, or to ſudden anger, are harder to be 
reſiſted by ſuch than by others. The un- 


happineſs is, that when people have cheriſh- 
ed ſuch a diſpoſition as this in . 
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by an habitual indulgence to the fleſh ; their 
reaſon, which ſhould oppoſe and vanquiſh 
their paſſions, becomes weaker in the ſame 
meaſure and proportion as they grow ſtronger. 
Whoever therefore would not be ſubject to 
the impulſes of -vzolent paſſions, let him be 
temperate in all things, and live in the prac- 
tice of frequent inſtances of /e/f-dental. 
Having followed this method for ſome time, 
he will find the morrons of concupiſcence, and 
of the paſſions depending upon it, to be 
W much leſs troubleſome ; he will not be fo 
| often tempted to tranſgreſs the bounds of 
fobriety and moderation, and when he meets 
with a temptation, will be able to overcome 
it with leſs difficulty. Need I add, that 
while we guard againſt one extream, we 
muſt take heed that we do not run into 
= anther, and ſhow the body too little fa- 
vour? Alas! 1 fear the danger ſeldom 
les on this fide. We ſee many guilty of in- 
| temperance in eating and drinking, and other 
gratifications of the body; but how e 
who deny themſelves more than they ſhould? 
and yet ſome ſuch. there are, who do not act 
ſo much upon miſtaken principles of religion, 
as from a ſordid parcimony : but whatever 
the principle be, if perſons do not keep the 


convenient as to meat and drink, ſociety, 
and other innocent relaxations, there are 
6 certain 


golden mean, but deny themſelves what is 
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certain paſſians to which they are peculiarly 
liable, and of a very bad kind too; which 
may ſerve to convince them that they do 
not take the right way: the paſſions I mean 
are ſpiritual pride, a blind zeal andiuncha. 
ritableneſs, and a ſavage ſourneſs and moroje. 
neſs of temper. This temper. is ſo very un- 
lovely, and makes men ſuch bad company 
either for others or themſelves, that they 
muſt be very much under the power of it 
who can think there is any thing of religim 
28 48; M / Oe ed ART Os 
5. LET us make the ce, familiar to 
our minds, or keep out of the way of it, ac 
cording as we perceive one or other of theſe 
tends to abate the paſſion. Love, and anger, 
and envy, are generally fed by 7hought, while 
fear leſſens. Do we find in ourſelves the 
ſeeds of ambition, of covetouſneſs, of ſenſuali- | 
ty? are we inclined to doat upon the 
pomp, and riches, and pleaſures of the 
world? do theſe things dazzle out gyes, and 
bewitch our hearts? Let us, like the P/al- 
miſt, i turn away our eyes from bebolding va- 
nity. If we ſuffer our imaginations to dwell 
upon theſe things, it will be next a · kin tothe | 
fight of them; our paſſions will be awaken'd, 
and we ſhall be envious at tbe fookſp when 
ave. think of the proſperity of the wicked. We 
muſt therefore either not think at F. 
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of theſe things, or view, them on the dark 
fide ;7 for they have all a dark fide as well as a 
right one. Let us think of the dangers 
which attend thoſe which the world reckons 
its beſt things, and the cares, and troubles, 
and diſappointments, which are bred out of 
them. Such thoughts, if we entered deep 
into them, would conyert our admiration in- 
to contempt, our love into indifference, and 
W our envy into pity. Are we inclined to fear 
where no fear is? let us bring our minds up 
chſe to the object, in order to convince. our 
ſelves that there is no ground for ſuch ter- 
rible apprehenſions. Ignorance is in this re- 
ſpect like darkneſs ; it breeds unreaſonable 
fears and ſurmiſes, every ſhadow becomes 
a frightful ſpectre; and we ſtartle at the firſt 
appearance of that, which when we come 
to examine has nothing in it dreadful, This 
method would ſometimes be of uſe to qua- 
lify the fear of death itſelf; I mean to him 
who has no ju/2 reaſon to fear dying, having 
made his. peace with God, and ſecured his 
| Intereſt in the promiſes of that Feſus who 
has conquered death and hell. This perſon 
is, perhaps, more afraid of death itſelß, than 
of the fate which follows after death. There 
are not a few examples of ſuch a fear of 
death as this which am now deſcribing ; 
and it ariſes moſtly from bodily temper. They 
are ſhocked at the thought of the body's 
YoLTY. Ro -- - 


, — - 
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being deſerted by the ſoul, and then thrown 


E py any thing by this ana? No ſure- 


Ne 
c 
> 


| dc the body had before. His the fame to the 
. body, when once dead, whether you tear 
|. or bury it; whether it be expoſed to the 


into the grave, and there left to rot in filence 
and forgetfulneſs. But let them follow this 
thought home; let them recall it again and 
again, and they will in time be reconciled to 
it; ; or if not wholly reconciled, yet little 

mov'd by it in compariſon of what t 
once were. My./oul muſt forſake thy 
« earthly tabernacle; and will my ſoul juf- 


« ly, if it bears the image of God upon it; 
« for the Lord knoweth them that are bis, |; 
« my fear then on account of my boch? 
« does the imagination of the fate which 
« that will be in after death ſtrike me with 
« horror: 3 . muſt Keg becauſe | 
« only conſider the thing as it fr 
"we re A mind; for whin I enqu ' 17 
into the ground of my fears, * ſoon pet- 
ceive they have 19 real foundation, fr 
not the body that feels while the jou] is in 
it, but the ſoul by the body, Or could 
the Body be ſuppoſed to have any ſenſe or | 
e feeling of its dun, it would be only by 
« means of its vital union with the foul; 
% which union being diſſolved, there is at 
ce end of all that ſeeming ſenſibility which 


P fowis of the ar, or devoured by wry 
* 


r 
* * 
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tec or ſafely lodged in the lead or ſtone, or 
cc artfully embalmed. That which con- 
« ſtitutes my body, was once, it may be, 
« c mmon ear tb; it then felt nothing, and 
« pill be alike inſenſible when it again re- 
turns to its duſt. Am I apt to regard 


W « theirs as the happier lot, who, being 


« found alive at the coming of Chriſt to 
« judgment, ſhall not die, but be changed? 
« Tis true, with regard to them, /oul and 
« body will not part ; but, as is very pro- 
« bable, the change they will undergo will 
be more painful than we experience the 
Fparting of ſoul and body to be at death. 
W < The pain of dying in all likelihood, is 
« nothing ſo great as that we ſuffer in many 
W © ſpeaking it is ſoon over. This moment 
W © we are ſtruggling with the agonies of 
A death, the next we are entred into ever- 

« laſting tk non ew act 
nus we are to make the object familiar 

to our minds; or to ſhun the thoughts of 
it, at leaſt on one fide, according as we find 


one or the other of theſe will be moſt e- 


pedient, in order to leſſen and moderate the 

. LET us watch againſt the beginnings of 
paſſion. What Solomon faith of ftrife is true 

of other paſſions ; * The beginning of then is as 


Prov. xvii. 14. | 
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oben one letteth out water: the breach it 
firſt may be eaſily ſtopp' d; but let alone 
ſoon widens, till at length the banks are 
thrown down, and the flood deluges the 
neighbouring plain. Tis ſeldom, if ever, 
any paſſion riſes to its height in a moment; 
it does not take poſſeſſion of the foul a 
at once, but by degrees; ſo that uſually we 
have ſufficient warning to think of our 
danger, and ſufficient time to put our. 
ſelves in a poſture of defence. This is 
'very wiſely and kindly ordered by nature, 
or rather by the God of nature; ſince we 
ſhould find it a much harder taſk to quel 
and reſtrain a paſſion, if we were always to 
engage it in its full ſtrength. © *Tis true, the 
| paſſions of ſome men are much ſooner in 2 
tumult than thoſe of others; they are ſeized 
more at unawares, and more violently moyed 
by them; but then, as I juſt now obſerved, | 
this many times proceeds from their not 
| having diſciplin'd the body aright: the fb 
part being too much indulg d, the ſpirit i 
more liable to ſuffer 7ncurfions' from the 
_ paſſions; for ſuch ſurprizes as theſe we are | 
only to blame ourſelves. Ordinarily we may 
3 how the paſſions ſteal upon us; and 
if we are wiſe, ſhall take the alarm at the 
firſt appearance of the enemy; for ſuch is 
every inordinate paſſion. Let us not fooliſhly 
think with ourſelves, that we will have the 
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pleaſure of gratifying our paſſions for a little 


time, and then, when they have run with- 
out bit or bridle, will curb and reduce 
them again, We are generally miſtaken 
when we thus give a looſe to any rifing 
paſſin ; and before we are aware, permit it 
to grow too ſtrong for us eaſily to maſter 
it. How many, for the ſake of venting 
their paſſion when they have been angry, 
have given their tongues a liberty to run - 
on, till they have talk'd themſelves into 


W the beight of paſſion ; thus, as it were, fan- 


ning the flame with their own breath: which 
ſhows Cicero's advice to his brother, a man 
of a paſſionate temper, was very good, That 

as much as poſſible he ſhould keep filence when 
he was provoked; that he might not farther 
incenſe himſelf by his own' words. And there 

is the ſame reaſon why we ſhould watch 
the beginnings of other paſſions, as well as of 
anger; for the paſſions not reſtrained, chafe 
themſelves ; and like the wheels of a chariot, 


take fire by the rapidity of their own mo- 


tion, We may ſay here as the apoſtle James 


in another caſe, * Behold how great a matter 


| 2 litth fire kindleth ! the firſt ſparks might. 


have been eaſily extinguiſhed ; but after the 
fire has been ſuffered to ſpread, tis more 


difficult to ſuppreſs OBS, 


To. Tha» 
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1 


of another, either of the ſame kind, as fear 
by fear, and love by love; or of a different, 
as anger by love, fear by hope, ſorrow. by 


Joy, as we ſee there is occaſion, and prudence Wi 


ſhall direct us. To overcome a paſſion which 


grows upon us, we may frequently em- 


ploy another of the /ame kind with good 
ſucceſs ; as the fear of God to baniſh the 

fear of man; and the love of God, and of our 
_ . neighbour, to get free from the hve of the 

_ world. Hear what the living oracle of truth 
ſays, Be not afraid of them that kill the 
body, and after that have no more that they 
can do. I will forewarn you whom ye ſhall 
fear ; fear him whom after he has killed, has 
| power to caſt into bell; yea, I ſay unto you 
Saviour, for this kind, this falutary cau- 
tion! Thus forewarned, we are more than 


half arm'd againſt all carnal fears: if men, 


or any other ſecond cauſes, are permitted to 


do us all the hurt they can, all the hurt 


they can do us is no more than making 


' this ſhort and troubleſome life ſomewhat | 


ſhorter and more troubleſome ; after that we 


are for ever out of their reach, but not out | 


of the reach of Almighty power: the boch 
only is ſubje& to the ſtrokes of outward 
accidents, but both. body and foul to the 


* Luke xii, 4, 5. 
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ſtrokes of divine vengeance z we are there- 
fore to fear that Ga who has. power to 
ſave or to deſtroy DO foul and bady. Let 
us fear to offend him, and then we. ſhall 
have no great cauſe to be afraid of any 
thing elſe ; becauſe all things elſe are under 


his controul and direction, and, compared 
with his diſpleaſure, are as nothing. Th:s 


which can be faid of no other fear, it has 


no torment in it when duly tempered, be- 


ing mingled with divine love and a filial 
truſs, Do we find the /ove of the world 
begin to tyrannize over us? or has it done 


{ for a long time? let us call to our affiſt- 
ance the love of God, of Feſus, or of our 


neigbbour; the love of truth, of righteouſneſs 


and of heaven, theſe 7rueſt, becauſe /þiri- 
tual and incorruptible treaſures. This ad- 
vice ſeems couch'd in thoſe words of our 


Saviour to the young man, If thou wilt be 


herſect, go thy way, and ſell what thou baſt, 


and give to the poor, and thou ſhalt have 


treaſures in heaven, and come and follow me. 


Our bleſſed Lord well knowing what the 


paſſion was which had the deepeſt root in 
the heart of this young man, that it was 
the love of worldly wealth, does therefore 
preſcribe him this rule; not only by way of 


rial, to convince him that he did not rightly 
1 Matth. xix, 21, „„ 


fear will rid us of all other fears; and, 
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know himſelf, but as a remedy to that inor- 
dinate paſſion, which was the diſeaſe and 
ſickneſs of his ſoul. - Go and ſell what thou 
haſt, &c. i. e. Let the hve of Gad and 
het thy neighbour fill that room which the 

e world now uſurps in thy heart; love the 

« truth, which now courts thy acceptance 

« by me, more than all earthly treaſures, 

e ſo as to be ready to renounce them all 

e for the ſake of it, and to dedicate all to 
ce the uſes of charity and piety, rather than 
be entangled by theſe things in the pur- 

e ſuit of a heavenly felicity, whoſe trea- 

ee ſures infinitely exceed thine earthly inhe- 

ce ritance; and then thou wilt be evang. 

« cally perfect, and not till then. On the 

other 55 we may, in combating a p. 

ian, borrow help from a paſſion'of a difer- 

ent kind. Are we prone to be angry with 
our brother without a cauſe, or beyond mea- 
ſure ? let us cheriſh brotherly Jove in our- 

_ ſelves, as a moſt excellent and amiable: fer- 
tion; let us conſider the reaſons we have 
to love our neighbour as 'ourſebves, till we 

come to be acquainted with this ove from 
our own experience, as well as in the notion 
of it; and then, whenever our anger be- 

gins to grow extravagant, our love and be- 

nevolence will be at hand to check and fup- - 
preſs it. Is our fear of God ſervile and diſ. | 

_ quieting ? let us encourage ourſelves to hype 
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in his mercy; and to this end conſider, that 
He has repreſented himſelf to us under the” 
relation of a father, and directed us to pray 
to him as ® our father in heaven, on purpoſe 
that we might lay aſide all ſuſpicious thoughts 
of his kind intentions towards us, and ne- 
ver doubt of his favour, while we are able 
to appeal to him for our own integrity, tho 
under great infirmities. When we conſider 
the calamities to which the life of man is 
incident, have we fearful apprehenſions of 
what we may ſuffer before we go out of 
the world? let us endeavour to ſtrengthen 
our belief of the ſpecial providence of God 
over them who fear him, and our hope and 
truſt in his care: nothing more effectua!l 
than a regular well- grounded hope in God to 
overcome all irregular fears. Is our temper 
inclined to /adneſs, ſo that ſorrow filleth our 
hearts upon ſmall occaſions, and ſometimes 
we hardly know why? let us dwell more 
upon the joyous views and proſpects which 
our religion affords us: let us think of the 
goodneſs of God, and how many things we 
enjoy, which are fitted to promote gladneſs 
of heart; that the good things of life are 
abundantly more than the evils of it; that 
the good things of it flow from the divine 
goodneſs, and even the evil things of it ſhall 
by the ſame goodneſs be made to contribute 
ſome;way or other to our final happineſs; 
RET, always 
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hereupon reſalue to exert all the latent 


- 


powers of your ſouls, Remember tis ex- 


ged from you, not that you ſhould do 


you can: you can watch againſt the in- 
curſons of paſſiun; you can reſiſt and fight 
againſt them when they invade your quiet; 
if you don t rive againſt them, you muſt 
not call this weazne/s, but foth. The pre- 
ſent life is a ſtate of trial, in which, 


a. 
many other things, you are to be exerciſed 


in the care and government of your own 


ſpirits, Tis a ſtate of confli#, and you 


muſt not think to decline the conflict by 
pretending that you had as good yield at 
firſt as at laſt; ſince, do all you can, you 


muſt yield and be overcome. This is not 
true, for you can do all that is required of 


you; and did you engage heartily in this 


work, you would find that you can do 
more than you imagine. The uſe of this 
ſingle direction cannot be eaſily conceived; 
men fancy they can do nothing, and there- 

fore will not attempt any thing, but tame- 
| ly deliver themſelves to be bound by the 


enemy, and uſed at diſcretion, * Seneca's 


words are worth remembring (applying 


them to the moderation of the paſſions, not 


as he does to the total denial of them) 
* Would you know why we cannot da 


* theſy 


* Epiſt, 16. 


impoſſbiltes but that you ſhould do what 
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cc theſe things? *tis becauſe we don't be- 
* lieve that we can. We love our vices, 

and then defend them; and had rather 

< beat the trouble of excuſing them, than 

6 Ko ſhaking 1 them off. Natute has bern kind 
enough, would men uſe the ſtrength that 

<« ſhe has given them; and collecting their 

* e es, employ them in their own de- 

inſtead of turning them againſt 

te The true cauſe is, that we 
aol mot 3 that we cannot, is only a pre- 
& fence.” : Obſerve, he faith that nature hath 
been kind enough, and ſo it has; but then 
grace would be ſtill kinder : only ve muſt 
not expect that grare will do all, or indeed 
1 part, as long as we ourſelves do nothing. 
10. Ir will be of uſe often to examine 

the progreſs we have made in the govern- 
ment of our paſſions ; for we ſhall be aſhamed | 
to find, time after time, that we are but 
Where we were at firſt, This will convince 
us, that we have not been vigilant in our 
warfare, and vigorous in our reſiſtance, for 
then we ſhould have made greater advances: : 
and this conviction of our having been care- 
leſs and ſlothful, will be a means of quick- 
ning us to greater diligence, and awaken- 
ing our concern to do better; at leaſt, if 
we don't do better, we ſhall leave off taking 
an account of our behaviour, not being able 


to bear the reproaches of our own minds, 
when 
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/ when we continue for ever at the ſame ſtay, 
if we do not grow worſe, We ſhould there- 
fore reſolve, that nothing ſhall divert us from 
examining our conduct upon this head; and 
then, for our own peace ſake,” and that we 
may be able to bear the reflections of our 
own minds without bluſhing, we ſhall la- 
bour to preſerve a greater regularity in our 
paſtons. Let us conſider particularly how 
ve demeaned in this or that condition, or 
on this or that occaſion; in ſuch an affic- 
tion, under ſuch an injury, and provacation, 
or on ſuch ſucceſs + was it well or ill, bet- 
ter or worſe than in former trials? were we 
more calm and reſigned, more patient, more 
moderate? If ſo, from hence we may know 
that we have gotten ſome ground, which 
| will encourage us to goon. > - 
11. IT may be neceſſary to remember, 
that the eduction of the paſſions is a work f 
ſome time; but that the diſiculties of it 
will continually en. We may otherwiſe 
be diſcouraged, when we perceive that the 
paſion which we had vanguiſbd upon ane 
occaſion, revives again the next, and creates 
us new labour and trouble. Let not this 
diſcourage us; for in time, and by little and 
little, we ſhall have eſtabliſned a dominion 
over our affections: after which, the govern- 
ment of them will be a thing of much 
greater eaſe; and, except in ſome extraor- 
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dinary emergencies, . we ſhall meet wi 
— — them, — 
are not to think that the time will erer 
come when we may lay aſide all our cau- 
Finally, LeT us reflect how much hap. 
pier we ſhall be on many accounts, if we 
rule our paſſions, than if we have no com- 
mand over them: what the particular con- 
ſiderations are on the one hand, and on the 
other, which ſhould engage us to ſet about 
this duty, I ſhall enquire preſently. I ſhall 
now only obſerve, that we ſhould reap a 
great deal of benefit from reflecting on theſe 
things: for, as we are reaſonable creatures, 
and naturally purſue good, and fly from evil; 
if we clearly ſee that the government of our 
Paſſions is every way for our intereſt, and 
their governing us in every reſpect oppoſite 
to it; that one brings us to the enjoyment 
of the beſt ends we can propoſe to ourſelves, 
and the other ſets us at the greateſt dil- 
tance from them: if we clearly diſcern this, 
and often and attentively conſider it, we are 
not ſuch enemies to ourſelves, or ſo in- 
different to what concerns our own- intereſt 
and happineſs, as not to be influenced 'by 
thoſe motives, fulfilling the dictates of our 
paſſions at the ſame time that we know and 


' conſider the ill conſequences which muſt | 
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attend it, and the many advantages of which 
we deprive ourſelves by this means. It is 
next to impoſſible we ſhould act thus, if we 
ſeriouſly conſidered the many and import- 


own intereſt and happineſs, with relation to 
this life and the next. Whatever moti ves 

therefore conſpire to perſuade us to the go- 
s, let us think pf 


vernment of our paſſions 


more and more affected by them. 
TuIs part of the eſſay has run out to ſo 


ſeons of immoderate paſſions, and avoid them. 
of others, becauſe this will always miniſter 


man inclin'd to be intemperate in drinking, 


and muſt not ? Hook on the wine when it 


Prov. xvii, 14. „ Ibid, xxili. 31, 


ant reaſons we have to act otherwiſe. *Tis » 
for want of reflecting oftner on theſe things, 
that men ſo notoriouſly counter-a& their 


them again and again, till we feel ourſelves 


great a length, that I muſt not inlarge on 

ſome other directions which offer themſelves, 

and which are too important to be wholly 
omitted. We ſhould watch againſt the occa- 
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An angry man ſhould not needleſly thruſt 
himſelf into diſputes, nor allow himſelf to 
make free with the characters and conduct 


fuel to reſentment, He muſt therefore, ac- - 
cording to the Wiſeman's advice, leave off 
cContention before it be medaled with, The 
muſt avoid the company of the intemperate ; = 


ſparkles in the cup, and moves itſelf arig ht. | 
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288 Or the Givernnent Vor. IV. 
Again, we ſhould have a particular eye u 
on the paſſion Which has the frongeſt bold of 
our nature, and if we can turn it to an ad. 
vantage. For inſtance, a temper warm, and 
eaſily kindled, if a right turn be given it, 
may be of great uſe in devotion, provided 
reaſon always accompanies and directs it, 
Again, it would make the well-governing 
the paſſions. in after-life much more eaſy, if 
the parents or inſtructors of children would 
hegin early the right culture of their minds, 
and accuſtom their paſſions to a proper diſci- 
pline. Tis no way ſtrange, if a child, whoſe 
fooliſh parents have cheriſned in him every 
Puaſſion by a fond indulgence, grow to a licen- 
tious youth, and prove ungovernable by his 
parents, and without inclination or power 
to govern himſelf: whereas the child whoſe 
puaſſiuns have been taught to obey the reaſon 
of his parents, will, when he grows up, find 
it eaſy to lech them in ſubjection to his 
eee ts ads ores: ada 
_ "HaviNnG now ſeen what is implied in 
the government of the paſſions, and the rules 
which we are to follow in order to obtain 
it; why ſhould we not all reſolve that we 
will think of this matter more. /erzouſly and 
ſet about it more heartily than ever we have 
done? If we have ground to hope, that we 
make conſcience of our duty in ſome other 
parts and inſtances of it, let us do the ſame 
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in this alſo,” and labour to be more perfect; 
that it may be manifeſt to ourſelves, and o- 
thers, that we have this expreſly in our aim, 
to r ule our paſſions, to aſſert the fuprema ey 
of reaſon, and to bring all the motions of in- 
ferior nature into a proper ſubordination to 


our higher and nobler faculties : in fine, that 


we are governed by reaſon and religion, and 
not by humour, and fancy, and paſſion. 
To enforce this exhortation, by offering ta 


conſideration ſome proper motives, is what T 


ſhall next attempt. 


$4, AMONG various conſiderations pro- 


per to excite us to the practice of this too 
much neglected duty, I would particularly 
recommend the following. Let us conſider 
the good influence which the government of 
our paſſions has upon the! exerciſes of piety 
and devotion, on the ordinary courſe.:of a 
cbriſtian s converſation, on our peace and ſelf 


enſoyment, and on our credit and honour. Un- 
der each of theſe heads I ſhall ſhow, that 


the contrary to all this is true in reſpect of 


faſſions not well governed. 


1. WILL regulated affe#1ons have a moſt 
bappy influence on the exerciſes of piety and 
devotion, whether publick or private; ſuch 
prayer, meditation, bearing the word of 
God, and receiving the  boly ſupper. The 
chriſtian whoſe paſſions are kept in good or- 
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f der, is · in à more conſtant diſpoſition of ſoul 
for every duty of this kind, than others are. 
He is more himſelf, more compaſed and re- 
collected, and enjoys a greater freedom of 
mind; ſo that when he is ſummoned to any 

duty, he can more readily ſet about it; more 
eaſily diſengage himſelf from other object 

retire into himſelf, and aſcend to God. While 
another, whoſe ſoul is under the power of 
any paſſion, but eſpecially of ſeveral paſſin; 
together, cannot preſently diſentangle him- 
ſelf ; his paſſions have fix d his heart upon 
this or that object, and it requires ſome time 
to ſeparate them. Who now does not fee | 
where the advantage lies? There is no good Wl 
chriſtian but would willingly be at leiſure | 
_ tocomply immediately with the voice, which 
calls him away from all other things, and 
ſecretly whiſpers to him, to turn afide into 
the cliſet, or into the houſe of prayer, and 
there converſe with himſelf, and with God: 
but how can this be hop'd for, - where the 
mind is hurried by different and jarring puſ- 
jn? yea, how can the ſoul, in the midit 
of ſo much noiſe, be ſenfible of the ſoft in- 
n which is not under government, ther 
will be a crowd of thoughts from which 
we ſhall find it hard to get clear, when we 
would ingage in the duties of devorzon; And 
then, if we conſider the chriſtian as ac dual 1 


U 
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is ps ged in thoſe pious ; Exerciſes, is it not high- 


proper and neceſſary, that the mind ſhould 
A Ts and the heart warm'd and ele- 


dated? Every one muſt own that this is 


greatly deſirable. But alas! excepting the 
man whoſe paſſuns. are kept in a ſmooth and 


equaltenour, ſetupon their proper objects, and 


ſuited to the degree of excellence in each 
object, how few can be expected to perform 
th duties of religion after this manner? Tt 
is not ſo difficult for him to do it; for as he 
loves God more than all other things, and 


loves nothing elſe in compariſon of God, and 


is notexceedingly attached to any eib ob- 
jet; he wants not thoſe, affeftions which are 
neceſſary to raiſe his mind to God and di- 
vine things; and is, in good meaſure, free 

from thoſe which would diſtract his thoughts, 
interrupt his devotions, hang like a dead ; 
weight upon his foul in his flight towards 
heaven, and weaken the impreflion of thoſe 

objects which his faith p reſented to his view. 

Ah! how different is 15 in reſpect of the 


chriſtian, whoſe ſoul is in that ſtate of « con- | 


fuſion, which i is nexeſſarily bred by ungo- 
verned paſſions? with ditt be lifts his 
heart to God, and wah greater difficulty 
keeps it fixed on this lorious object; ſome 


buſy af paſſion. or other tf rüſts i in, 900 diſturbs 


the whole exerciſe. Shall I add, that wwell- 


| regulated affettions and paſſions contribute to 
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the delightful performance of holy duties? 
This 'tis certain they do; for beſides that 
what is done with the whole heart, is done 
with moſt pleaſure; ſuch a one is in that 
temper which is beſt of all fitted to produce 
delight: his own mind approves him, which 
is a very great matter; and being better fa 
tisfied with himſelf, he has more delight in 
God, and more ſatisfaction in every duty he 
_ performs ; eſpecially in the duties of praiſ 
and thankſgiving, for which a ſoul calm and 
ſerene is peculiarly diſpoſed. Such a foul 
has the truer enjoyment of itſelf, and of 
God, and of all things elſe ; it will there- 
fore naturally inlarge itſelf in acts of hv, Wl 
and gratitude, and praiſe towards God, the 
fountain of being, perfection, and happi- 
2. Well-regulated affections have a molt 
happy influence on the ordinary courſe of a 
chriſtian converſation, A man performs the 
duties of his place with leſs avocation and 
diſturbance ; he can better judge what theſc 
duties are, not being . prejudic'd by paſſon 
one way or the other; and applies himſelt 
more diligently and conſtantly to the duties 
incumbent upon him, becauſe he is not br 
aſſed the contrary way. The queſtion with 
every one ought to be, after what manner 
is it my duty to act in the condition and Cl- 
cumſtances in which the proyidence of God 


has been pleas'd to place me? how ought T 
to employ my time, and all the other talents 
with which God has intruſted me? If I ad- 
viſe with my palſions, they will certainly di- 
rect me wrong ; or if I have not us'd my 
paſſions to receive, but to give command, 
they will force their advice upon me with- 
out being aſk'd ; and will be ſure to admit 
nothing as an indiſpenſible duty, whichclaſhes 
and interferes with themſelves. How im- 
poſſible then is it, that a man under the 
guidance of ?rregular paſſions, ſhould chuſe 
his way right ? Often think of this, that you 
will be guilty of frequent errors in life, and 
overlook, or neglect the duties which belong 
to the place which God has aſſign'd you in 

W the world, if you are under the influence of 
W any reigning paſſion; unleſs it be a love for 

W thoſe things which are true, and Jovely,' and. 
of good report. Beſides thoſe peculiar and re- 
lative duties, which a man is better fitted 
both to find out, and to practiſe, who has 
none but well-manag'd paſſions ; he is much 
better qualified for the mon duties of the 1 


chriſtian life, ſome of which are of ſuch a i 
nature, that none but he can eaſily practiſe f 
them: ſuch as felHEdenial, e of in- ä a 


Juries, patience, and contentment ; all which 
are ſtanding duties of chriſtianity, and of 
unt ver ſal obligation. Every chriſtian is bound 
to deny himſelf, to forgive injuries, to be 
CIT U 3 „ 
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patient under ſufferings, and well contented 
with his lot whatever it be; and theſe dy. 
ties are not ſo very diſſicult to a well-temper'd 
ſpirit, but are next to 7mpoſſible to any other. 
Others will be ready to object, theſe are bard Ml 
Sayings, who can bear them? not conſidering WM 
that what makes the yoke fo intolerable, are 
their paſſions, which they have not tam' d and 
ſubdu d. We are further to conſider, that 
in the common courſe of the chriſtian life, 
there are many fins and temptations which 
lie in our way, and that theſe do moſt eafily 
beſet thoſe who have no rule over their own 
ſpirits ; which is the meaning of that obſer- 
vation of the Wiſeman, 4 He who. bas no rule 
over his own ſpirit, is like a city broken down, 
and without walls, The world and the devil 
are continually laying ſiege to the ſouls of 
men; and where the ſoul is not fortified by 
reafon and grace, but under the diſpoſal of 
paſſion, like a city whoſe walls are broken down, 
it is ſoon taken. And as femptations have 
the way open for them to ruſh in, fo evil 
and corrupt inclinations to break out. In 
reading the book of Judges, we have an ac- 
count of ſeveral wicked and lawleſs things | 
done by the Mraelites; and the reaſon given 
for it is, that there was no king or governt * 
al that time in Iſrael (which is ſuppos d to 
be the time intervening between the elders 
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who oui Joſbua, and the raiſing up of 
the judges) but every man did that awbich 
was right in his own eyes; which was often 
very far from being right i in 17%. In like 
manner, when the ſoul is in a ſtate of anar- 


chy, reaſon- being dethron'd, and the paſſions 


iT hoſe, there is hardly any fin to which, a 


man may not be tempted, or any temptz 
with which he may not comply. The 25 

11s, like a rude multitude, are very unfit, 
to be left entirely to themſelyes ; and which 
is ſtill worſe, if they are not kept under by 
reaſon, they will keep reaſon under them 
and inſtead of examining what is / ful, on 
de the man * 80 17 north 19 75 


Which puts me in 1 mind ol another, malt . 
to ſelf· government. . 
. LeT us — the peace and aire . 
which attend upon well-governed. affections; 
Peace there can be none Where there is no 
order ; as there can be no order where there, 
Is no fa. government. The man who is at 5 
the mercy of his paſſions, and has his, foul 
ſhaken by them, as a reed is by the wind, 
muſt needs be a ſtranger to inward rranqui- 
lity, and, indeed, does ſeldom pretend to it. 


Iu elle does he ſo aften Nee of the. 
U 4 {x tumult, 
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tumult, and vexation, and diſquiet which 
he feels within himſelf? You ſhall frequent. 
ly hear him talk of flames, and wounds, and 
daggers, and cry that he cannot bear it; 
which ſurely is not the language of a ſoul 
that dwells at peace. On the contrary, where 
there is a good conſcience, and good order 
among the paſſions, God himſelf ſaith to that 
foul, Peace be unto thee. And obſerve, both 
theſe muſt coneur, that our peace may be 
perfect; an approving co aw. and caln 
Palſions; which is the reaſon that ſome good 
men are not without all inward diſquietude. 
Conſcience, it may be, pronounces them jj. 
cere; and yet becauſe the other thing juſt 
mentioned is wanting, Me. order and regu- 
larity in the paſſions, they are ſubject to grezt 
uncaſineſs of mind; tho nothing ſo: great as 
theirs, who at once labour under ſtormy puſ: 
foons, © and a guilty accuſing conſcience. But 
peace is not all; tho' that alone be an inva- 
Iuable bleſſing, there is likewiſe pleaſure, 
Where paſſion is a ſervant only, and not a na- 
fer, paſſion itſelf, in this caſe, miniſterstg, plea- 
ſure. The pleaſure of reaſon and innocence 
| are not only more pure, but more beighten'd 
| by theſe means. We enjoy all the pleaſures 
] | | which God beſtows upon us, whether by 


the hand of nature, or providence, or grace; 
divine bounty ſupplies the feaſt, and regular 
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fils and crowns our cup, and theſe exalt 
the draught. When we do well, and feel 
all to be well within us, it is impoſſible we 
ſhould not be pleaſed; we have rejoicing in 
ourſelves, and are in a ſtate of mind which 
bears ſome reſemblance to the bleſſed world 
above, where there are no rude and boiſter- 
ous winds of adverſity without, or of paſ- 
fion within; where the underſtanding is 
clear, the heart pure, the affe&#@ns com- 
pleatly regular, and the ſoul cleaves to God 
with its whole force; the conſequence of 
all which is perfect ſerenity and eternal de- 
light. There the conflict between reaſonand 
paſſion, duty and inclination will entirely and 
for ever ceaſe; and when this ſtrife is 
perfectly over, who can conceive the un- 
utterable peace, and ſatisfaction, and plea- 
ſure which muſt enſue? He can form the 
| beſt notion of this bleſſedneſs, whoſe paſſions 
are now moſt” regular ; becauſe this man, 


[ + by the very temper of his mind, - has moſt 


of heaven in his breaſt. This preſent peace 
and pleaſure are a confiderable reward, a 
very great encouragement to ſtrive for the 
maſtery. over our paſſions ; and when we 
have gain'd it, to preſerve it, and make it 
more and more compleat. Our labour will 
| Not be in vain if we unweariedly endeavour 

it, our victory will become more intire with 
ume; and together with that, our 8 

an 
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ſhall have a ſort of triumph immediately ; 
and when we- farther conſider, that in 3 
little while more, our nature will be wholly 
freed from every irregular and ſinful mation 
our enemies all ſubdued, and we ſhall ſpend 
eternal ages in all the joys of victory and 
triumph, of innocence and fruition, of love 
and contemplation, of the moſt divine ob- 
jects, and of the moſt perfect faculties ; 
what farther can be wanting to render this 
motive from the pleaſure of well ordered af- 
felfrons ierefifinble 2: oo bl ne 

4. Lt T us conſider the credit and honour 

which reſult from hence. Tis a great ho- 
nour to us, both as we are men, and as we 
are chriſtians; and it advances the credit of 
religion as well as our own: that we are our 
own maſters, and not the ſport of fooliſh 
and hurtful paſſions, is an honour to us as 
men; and the contrary is extreamly diſgrace- 
ful. The Wiſeman therefore ſaith, * That 
he who. ruleth his ſpirit, is better than be 
that taketh à city; and he Who this, 

A well knew what he ſaid, being one from 

A whoſe judgment there can lie no appeal. 

3 Solomon judged wiſely, though he had not al- 
ways acted ſo; and the very reaſon why he 
forſook the path which wiſdom by him 

points out to others, and which he could 
not be ignorant of himſelf, was, ei 
es . i 
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did not take uiſdum but paſſion for his guide: 


upon which account, having himſelf ex- 
perienced the mighty force of lawleſs pa. 
ſions, he had more than ordinary cauſe to 
lay, that be who. ruleth bis ſpirit, is better 
than he who taketh a city. He will, indeed, 
in this reſpect, be greater than Solomon him- 
ſelf; I mean, in that part of his life when 
he was ſo fatally deluded by his paſſions as 
to follow ſtrange women ; and that he might 
pleaſe them, to worſhip ftrange Gods too. 
Here was an inſtance indeed of the power 
1 ſenſual paſſions, which would have been 
bameful in any one, and was moſt ſhameful 
in him, whom God had endow'd with ſuch 
an extraordinary meaſure of wiſdom. Not- 
withſtanding all this <o;/dom, was he foil'd 
by his paſſions? Inſtead of thinking, how 
then can I, who am far from having the 
wiſdom of Solomon, hope to conquer my paſ- 
ſons? let us rather reflect, what honour 
we ſhall get by conquering our paſſions, 
when Solomon was conquered. by his. As 
Solomon's wiſdom was greater than other * 
mens, ſo were his temptations ; ; and if Sols- i 
mon was overcome, it was for want of — 
making uſe of his wiſdom, and not becauſe vn 
bis 40//dom was not a match for his paſſions. 
With a degree of wiſdom much inferior 

to that of Solomon, we may govern our paſ- 
Aer hene nn he did; the thing moſt 


wanting 
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wanting not being wiſdom and knowledge 
but reſolution : and reſolution there muſt be, 
fince this is the ground of the preference 
here given to him who ruleth his own ſpirit, 
beyond another man ho faketh à city, 
The nobleſt conqueror is he who conguers 
himſelf, and not others; the latter may not 
fo much deſerve the praiſes as the curſes of 
mankind, being a ſcourge and a terror to 
bis fellow creatures, a perſecutor of good 
men, and perhaps a worſe man than any of 
thoſe who fall under his power. He con: 
quers others, and after all is a ſlave himſelf; 
a /lave to his paſſions, which is much worſe 
than being a /ſave to the moſt cruel tyrant; 
that is a ſlavery of the mind, this only of 
the body. At beſt the greateſt conqueror 
ſeldom does any more than diſplay his cou- 
rage, which is a git of nature, and not his 
own attainment ;, whereas, the conqueſt of 
a man's ſelf, is a conqueſt atchieved by rea- 
fon, and owing to the right uſe of a man's 
freedom, which is the only thing for which 
he can deſerve praiſe ; not to chance, or for- 
tune, or to conſtitution, and other natural ac- 
compliſhments. Here is true magnanimity, and 
here only. de nee” and liberty of choice, 
7 are diſtinctive charactets of the ſoul; greatneſs 
= of ſoul therefore muſt conſiſt in a right ap- 
plication of theſe, in its aſſerting the rights 
of reaſon, and conſcience, and religion, youu 
» | . e 
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the invaſions of luſts and paſſions and when 
it does this, it dots not want power and 
authority, a crown and a kingdom, having 
all theſe in itſelf. But why is the compari- 
ſon here made between him who ruleth bis 


ſpirit, and him ah taleth a city? would not 


the parallel have been more juſt and proper, 
if it had been ſaid, than he who ruleth a 
city? The reaſon of Solomon's chuſing to 
expreſs himſelf in the former manner, may 
be this; that a man may be the ruler of a 
city which he never conquered ; whereas, in 
reſpect of our paſſions, we muſt firſt conquer 


before we can properly rule them: like a 


warrior, who cannot bring a city to ac- 
knowledge his authority till he has taken it 
by force. And though the oppoſition be- 
tween the ſeſb and the Hirit is never con- 
cluded in this life, yet we may be allowed 
to diſtinguiſh a 700-fold ſtate of the chriſtian, 
a ſlate of war, and a ſlate of peace; the 
former of which continues till he has brought 


his paſtons under, from which time he rules 


his ſpirit in peace, though that peace be 
ſometimes interrupted, And certainly it is 
the glory of a man, when he has thus ſub- 
dued his paſſions under his feet; ſuch a one 
is honoured among men, as much as the 


contrary character is deſpiſed : for this I 
need appeal no farther than to every man's 


own ſenſe of this matter. Suppoſe two ex- 
os amples, 
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amples, one oppoſite to the other; one of 
them of a perſon who follows reaſon, the 
other of a man who follows paſſion ; one is 
firm and unmov'd amidſt the various changes 
and occurrences of this tranſitory life, and 
can receive thoſe things with a ſerene and 
ſmiling countenance, which quite unhinge 
and overturn the other. For which now, of 
theſe ro characters, have you the greateſt 
| eſteem? which of them would you chuſe 
to reſemble ? Can you forbear having a ve- 
neration for the one, how ſhort ſoever your 
own practice may come of it; and regarding 
the other with a ſecret pity, if not contempt, 
though, perhaps, you yourſelf are guilty of 
the ſame weakneſs? And ſhall we imitate 
what we cannot approve ; and be content to 
| have no ſhare in the character for which we 
have the higbeſt efteem ? ee 
Tux ſame character fits ſtill more grace- 
fully upon us, as we are chriſtians; becauſe, 
as chriſtians, we have advantages for carry- 
ing it to a greater height of perfection than 
we could do by mere unaſſiſted reaſon; and, 
upon this very account, ſhall be liable to 
much ſeverer reproaches if we do not. The 
chriſtian, whoſe actions and paſſions are both 
regulated by the principles of the goſbel, 
makes a moſt aimable appearance ; which 
another who profeſſes the goſpel, but falls 
very ſhort of thoſe heights which 1 * 
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have attained by reaſon alone, has more 
cauſe to be aſbamed than any, one, becauſe 
he diſhonours the two beſt” things in the 
whole world, reaſon and religion; and by 
diſhonouring them, diſhonours h7m/elf much 
more. A chriſtian, and yet not maintain a 
tolerable decorum in the conduct of the life, 
and the government of the temper! fur- 
niſhed with ſo many helps and motives 
above the reſt of mankind, and yet ſunk as 
lau into a life of ſenſe as any of them; and 
'as much under the power of fancy and paſ- 
ſon as thou couldeſt be if there was no ſuch 
principle as faith ] Faith, which bears the 
ſoul that is thoroughly poſſeſs d and actuated 
buy it in a great degree, above the world 
and the body, making it more than congueror 
through Chriſt, «who bath loved us, and given 
us in himſelf a moſt glorious example of 
every virtoe. 357 HA DR IRS” 
Finally, Tu E fame thing is an honour as 
to us, ſo to our religion too: for when we 
ſee a man meek, humble, contented, chearful, 
beavenly-minded, ready to forgive injuries, 
and the fartbeſt of any from doing them; 
paſſing through the ſtorms of life with an 
equanimity of ſoul, -deſpifing this world, and 
; Os nu Cee] all which _ are 
the reſult of the due government of the paſ 
ons: we naturally aſk or fd, how 4 
came to be formed to ſuch an * and 
„ wine 
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divine temper, and conceive an high idea of 
that religion, by the doctrines, examples, pre- 
cepts and promiſes of which ſo extraordina- 
ry an effect has been produced. Alas! 
what a pity it is that it ſhould not be more 
common. A fingle inſtance of this kind 


does honour to chriſtianity; how much more 


honour would numerous examples bring! 
And what matter for lamentation is it, that 
Inſtead of great numbers, there ſhould be 
ſo very few who are concerned to adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour, by this and 
other chriſtian attainments. 
To theſe conſiderations, which I have 
offered as motives to the practice of this 
much neglected duty, it were eaſy, if need- 


ful, to add others. A man whole paſſions | 


are well governed, neyer diſturbs himſelf 
about time paſt, 23 cn or to come? but en- 
joys every one of them. Paſt time having 
been well employ' d, yields him matter for 
pleaſing reflections; and having contributed 
to the perfection of his nature, and his pre- 
paration for immortal bleſſedneſs, he is not 
oriev'd that it is gone; and that he himſelf 
is got ſo much nearer the perfection and 
happineſs for which he longs. Knowing 


how to employ the preſent time well, and 


thus employing it, far from feeling it tedious, 


and complaining of it as a load, he enjoys 
it all. Affectious exerciſed on worthy => ö 
; b jee 87 : 
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jects, acfims direQted te excellent and im- 
portant ends, and hopes brightning and en- 
larging of perfect and eternal felicity,/ fill 
preſent time with pleaſure: and as to the 
future,” he is eaſy and full of hope, know-= 
ing it to be under the direction of that God 


| who has been his guidg and friend hitherto; 


and that, be it longer or ſhorter, its events 
will all ifſue in his greateſt good; avid he 
may make the whole of it ſubſervient to the 
encreaſing his inteteſt in the divine favor 
and title to a divine and everlaſting felleity,; 
which his well-regulated uffectiuns center dn 
as his great, and in compariſon, his only 
important concern. Again, a mind freed 
from 1nordinate affeions,. is the beſt pre- 
pared to judge of truth and error, eſpecially 
in religion ; as we then ſes What is at the 
bottom of a river, when the Water is clear 
and undiſturb'd: into ſuch a mind the it 
| of truth, of holineſs, of conſolation will enter. 
The divine ppirit loves à ſpitit like itſelf, 
calm, and pure, and free j and having choſen 
it for its abode, will fix there, neven to re- 
move. The Jews have à fdying that the 
| ſpirit of prophecy never reſted hut upon one 
whoſe paſſions were well tempered, who was 
free from grię, and anger, and difeontent. 
This ſeems to be countenanced by the uſe of 
| 2 propbets; and 
Eliſbas ordering a minſtrel to be brought 
fr,, od = him, 


* % 
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him, after which, it is ſaid, the hand of the 
Lord was upon him. What does this teach 
us, but that where. the thoughts are com- 
poſed, and unruffled, and the mind in a 


ſedate and peaceful frame, it. is fitter to re- 
ceive divine and heavenly communications, 
non To. cloſe this eſſay, Let Us, laying aſide 
all excuſes and delays, ſpeedily apply ourſelves WM 
 fettions;; and upon no account whatſoever, WM 
neglect what is ef/entral. in this matter, via. 
 arugbt choice as to the principal object, be- 
ing -chrefiy affected and influenced by thy 
objects which are of the great dignity | 
and importance, among which I need not 
tell you are Gad, and Chriſt, and lolingi, WH 
the degree of, our paſian to the degree o i 
value and: importance in the objects about 
Which they are converſant; endeayouring 
to raiſe our affections in the things of el. 
gion (where there is no fear of exceſs) and 
to moderate them in reſpect of the enjoyment 
and occurrences of. this world, Let us take 
heed both to the workings of paſſion within, 
and the expreſſions of it in our wardb and 
actions; that the former. do not diſfurb ib 
15 tranquility of our minds, nor the latter dil 
compoſe our outward: behaviour. Let oui 
care extend not only to ſome of our paſſons,vut | 
to all; let it be canſtant and habitual; and 


from 
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from the beginning to the end let us act 
from conſcience towards God : let us act 
thus, and we ſhall experience the manifold 
bleflings of it. We ſhall have no ground to 


accuſe nature for having given us paſſions, 


when they are thus under the direction and 


controul of reaſon ; we ſhall find them of 


excellent ſervice, and be more active in the 
cauſe of God, and the purſuit of glory, ho- 
nour, and immortality ; and ſhall do every 


thing with more ſpirit and pleaſure, both 


in religion and in our common affairs, than 
we could without them. And if our con- 
dition will be better than of one who is 
ſuppoſed to have no paſſions, much more 
will it exceed the man's whoſe paſſions run 
wild, and without all government, In a 


word, let us take this for an undoubted 


truth, and as ſuch print it deep in our me- 
mories, that every man is wiſh and good, 
and happy, in the ſame proportion as he rules 


| bis own ſpirit, and obeys and follows the ſpirit 


of God. 
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His blolm nin in a + id ſub hes 
manner, O Lord our Lord, how ex- 


cellent ts thy name in all the. earth Such an 
exordium is ſuitable to a pſalm of praiſe, 
and particularly to the ſubject of this), which 
is the ca of the condeſcending.good- 
neſs of God to his, creature man, of which 
we never r haye ſo affecting 4 ſenſe as when 8 

X 4 vs. 
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we frame the moſt raiſed apprehenſions of 


the incomprehenſible. greatneſs and®majeſfly 
of that ſovereign Being, who is pleaſed to 


have ſuch a peculiar regard to us, finful duſt 
and aſhes. © O Fehovab ! by which name 
« thou haſt made known thy ſelf to us 
ce the children of Hnael, whom thou haſt 
ce taken for thy peculiar people; what a- 
* bundant diſcoveries haſt thou made of 
<« thy nature and perfections in all thy 
« works? fo that all the rational inhabi- 
te tants of the world, who obſerve the foot- 
« ſteps of thy power and providence here 
«below, and take notice of thy glory which 
*« ſhines out in the heavens, and at the 4 
« time is but faintly repreſented by their 
8 echte, can . > otherwiſe than 
„ adele and magnify thy nano IR 
QUT of the mouths. f Babes and ſuckling: 
haſt thou ordained firength, becauſe of thine 
enemies, that thou mighteſt ftill the enem and 
the avenger. This is very true, if by babes 
and fucklings we underſtand literally, {ay 
or litulb children ; for then the ſenſe will be, 

6% The wonderful proviſion thou' haſt mide 
for the human Kind, in their moſt help- 
leſs age, is ſuch an argument of th 7 wiſe 
**. foreſight, and kind paternal care, "as may 
605 well put to filence the ignorance « of fooliſh 
& and u e men; Who, if- they only 
f-attended as ag e to this fingle in- 


dy i ſtance 
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tures, and particularly mankind, are con- 
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© ſtance of thy providence, could never take 


« the fide they do, fighting againſt God, 
« and oppoſing and perſecuting his people; 
« and upon the leaſt occaſion ready to re- 


« yenge themſelves, as if there was no God 
« who exerciſed judgment and righteouſneſs 
« jn the earth.” Thou art he who tookeft us 


out of the womb thou ; didf male ils ko hope 


when doe were upon dun mother's breaſts; we 
were caſt upon thee from the womb. Thou 
wert our God and protector from the 


time we firſt ſaw the light. The tender 


« affection of the mother, the trainers by 
« which the mill is ſeparated in the breaſt, 
« from whence it fows as from a perpetual 
fountain; and above all, the preparation 


« and that ſurpriſing inſtinct by which the 


«© has provided for it; theſe are all moſt 
remarkable proofs” of the exiftehce of a 
© firſt intelligent cauſe, ' who framed and 


«c 


mate w1/dom; that every ſpecies of crea- 


cc 


tinued from cage to age“ But I rather 


ruction upon the words babes and ſucklings, 


and then the meaning of the verſe will be, 
that 


* Pfal. Ixxi. 6. xxii. 9. 


« which is made for drawing it thence, in” 


ce little creature is un knowing directed to P 
« fuck in the nouriſhment which nature 


* ordered all things with ſuch conſum- 


think we ought to put a figurative con- 
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that by the weafeſt and moſt contemptibl 
inſtruments, which, according to the otdi. 
nary way of judging, are as unfit for the 
defign they are to accotnpliſh;: as Babes and 
fucklings axe to perform any work of 
God frequently delights to ronfound he 
malice, and defeat the enterprixes of | his 
own and his church's. enemies. Thus was 
David, who was otherwiſe no match for 
_ Goliah, no more than a little child for a 
grown man, fingled out for the conqueſt of | 
that proud and gigantic Philiftine ; and tis 
highly probable he paſſage before us has » Wl 
particular reference to that hiſtory. And Wl 
whereas the mouth. is made the ſeat of this 
ſtrength, it may denote. the mighty efficacy 
of prayer, in pony the faithful have al- 
ways placed their chief hope and confidence. 
It may, in this reſpect, be properly ſaid of 
them as it is in another, of ſome deſcribed 
in the Revelations, that their power is in their 
mouth: by uttering the deſires of their 
hearts to God in prayer, they can do won- 
ders, while a ſhameful . awaits 
the mighty. man, who neither fears God, | 
nor hopes in him, but glorzes in his own 

ſtrength, and thinks be is ſufficient to a 
venge himſelf: according to the exact tran- 
ſlation of the original Hebrew, That: thin | 
 mighteſt till the enemy, and the avenger of 

bang . This may bs illuſtrated by pe 
Nr 5 
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Senſe of PaAtm, viii, 3» 4: 


l 31S. 
d of David. to 5 Phi b Thou. 
_ 10 me with @ flour fr el a ſpear, 
ond with a Het Bur 125 25 al » the 

n of th 2 he Lord hofts, ' tbe Gd of the ar- 
ies f Tirael,” 8 thoa haft defied... My 
truſt is in the true God, and my ſtrength is 
in my truſt, wich 1 J Rea by 1 8 : 


his aid. Our Saviour accommodates. this 


42 age to the children crying Hgannab in 


the temple ; at which the chief ptieſts and 


W (ive being fore Ufpleaſed, fald unto him, 
W Hearef thou what theſe ſay? to whom ou 


Lord makes this reply, 7 Have ye never 

bes, out of the mouths of babes and ſuth- 
Ns ms thou haft perfe ed of wk ? The / 5 neerity. 
and unprejudicedneſs of theſe children, and 

10 manner in which they were moved to 


WW :cknowledge the M ab, by ſeeing the won- 
= derful things which he did. were a reproach 
W to them; who, if thay had been men in un- 


derfanding, a8 they fe in age, and in ma- 
lice children, W d have 1 — 3 ſenſible of 
the voice of God 1 f cling by the mouth of 
theſe children ; 100 by joining their bigger 


notes with the {hrilter unds of the children, : 


have filled 1 up the muſic of the choir, The 
apofiles of Hh Lord were comparatively but 


| as babes, I rhankthee, O Fe ather, Lied of 


beaver and earth, that havi ng | hid "theſe things 
ns. , 00008 

Joy Ty xvii. „ © Marth. xi. 1c; 16. 

9 Ibid. » xi. 251 4: 1 
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from the wiſe and prudent, thou haſt reveal 
them unto babes: yet, by theſe babes was the 
world conquer d in a nobler manner than it 
ever was before. The minds of men were 
conquered, not their bodies; by the force 
and evidence of truth, not by the terrotz of 


C 


the ſword. 


* \ z 4. 


Fux Pſalniſt goes on, When I confer 
tby heavens, the work of thy fingers, Kc. 
But why thy, heavens ? is not the earth al 
the Lord's, and the fulneſs thereof ? The earth 
is the Lord's; but not altogether in the ſame ! 
ſenſe that the beavers are his: The beaven, 
even the heavens. are the Lord's; but the earth 
bas be given to the children of mn. The 
earth is the dwelling-place of mortal men; 
beaven is God's holy habitation, and the throne 
of his glory, where this almighty King ib 
ſeen in his greateſt ſplendor, and as it were 

keeps his court; attended with? en thoy- 
and times ten thouſand angelt, who ſtand 
before him, and miniſter unto him. Th 

 beavens, the immenſity of which no thought 
or imagination of man, much leſs the moſt 
piercing eye can reach, are the work of 7hy 
fingers ; as eafily framed and put together 
by thee, as we with our fingers mould and 
faſhion any little portion of matter. How 
great then is that God, who with ſo little 
labour raiſed this amazing arch, and therein 
„ GRP PRE O 6 +16: he 
„ Pal, xxiv. 1. Thid. err. 16. Dan, vii. 10. 
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placed thoſe ever-· burning lamps, which 
make ſo grand and beautiful an appearance 
nin the night ſeaſon; the time 4ohen this 
pſalm ſeems to have been compoſed, which 
is the reaſon of the P 22 8 making no 
rticular mention of the ſum, as he does in 
the xix h Pſalm; where, having obſerved that 
the heavens declare tbe gbr 1 God, he adds, 
in them hath he ſet a tabernacle for the fun, 
which is as @ bridegroom coming out c, bis 
chamber, and rejoiceth u u. rung man to 
run 4 race. That was a hymn for the 
| morning, w when the ſun by his dazzling light 
W 114: all the ſtars; whereas, When he com- 
| poſed the vili Halm, the devotion of the 
author was prompted by the ſight or medi- 
tation of a clear ſæy, after the day- light is 
gone, and the moon. and ars make their 
appearance, and entertain the admiring ſpec- 
tator with a different and milder glory; 
er there is one glory of the! ſun,” and ano 
ther glory of. the noon, and another of. the 
ſtars ; as one ſtar differeth:from-another: flar 
in glry.. The P/almift: was ſo tranſported 
with delight and wonder in thecontempla- 
tion of this ample and beautiful diverſi- 
fied ſcene, that he could not forbear cry- 
out, what is man; that thou art mindſul of 
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angeli, and: crowned him with glory ani 


3 haſt put all things under bis 
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Ix enquiring into the true 

theſe words, 1 among the ſever 
ſenſes of which — ſeam capable FF 


1. Garn thoſe which kanu ty 


contained in the rue meaning of them, 
I. Tuar which, with good reaſon, we 


may ſuppoſe the 8 the N 960 
a: Treas: are / or four ſenks of 


themſelves at firſt ern, cannot be their 


1. TRY eee bc 


ind} minution of man abſolutely conſidered 


In aſking which queſtion, We muſt not 
imagine the Pſalnift's intention to be to 8 
proſe ent nan as a mean 5 

creature of no worth and 11 is 
plain this could not be e, Nane 
in the very neut verſe, he takes natice, that 
God had 2 man a little lower" than the 


honour; adding, "Thou madeft* him: to have 
dominion over the "works of thy' hands, thi 

. And ſurely 
mam cannot be a deſpicable" being, who i 
nebet in order to the 


angels, that is, in the 
higheſt ſtation but one of all the En 
creation, and appointed lord and head i 
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| man? his nature, bis original eapacaties, his 


proper and genuine excellence ? it may be re- 
plied, that man is of a nature greatly ſupe- 


| rior to that of other creatures. His body, 


tho! endend with great advantages above 
theirs, is the leaſt conſiderable part of him; 
being only an out ward garment to the mind, 


and the inſtrument by which it exerts a 


thouſand wonderful operations. The ſenſes 
of the body were only deſign'd to bring in 
intelligenoe 10 the; foul ;, and the , various 
members of it to be directed and governed | 
by the thinking principle, ſo as to be ſub- 


| ſeryient to che purpoſes. of providence, the 


benefit of our fellow creatures, and our own 
preſervation and happineſs. Cicero, a bea- 
then philoſopher, juſtly obſerves, Eos bums 

excitatos, celjas, & erectos conſiituit, Sc. God 
0 has raiſed mankind from the ground, and 
* given them an ereck poſtyre,! that while 
„they behold the heavens, they might be 
capable of the Knowledge of God; for 


men are placed upon earth, not ſo much 


* in quality of aari nes and inhabitants, as 
ſbectalors of ſuperior aud cęleſtial things ; 
« the. obſeryation, of which belongs to no 


perly the man; the body bears no more pro- 


e eee 1100 
Die Natura Deor. lib. ii. $ 56. hs 


„ 
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portion to the ſoul, in real value, than a hat 
of the head does to the whole body. The 

foul is an image of the deity, to whom 
other things are related $7 effefts to 
their cauſe. Is God a ſpirit? ſo is the foul 
of man, a pure, ſimple, indiviſible ſubſtance 
iat ad immortal. Is it the ghry of 
the Deity that he is a wh a powerful, 1 
free, and above all, a holy Being ? and js the 
perfection of his nature the foundation of his 
tranſcendent bleſſedneſs? in all theſe re- 
ſpects it may be ſaid, that God has pour- 
trayed himſelf in little on the h of man, 
to which he has communicated intelligence 
and freedom, a ſelf-determining puter, and 
wiſdom to guide it, with à capacity, unde 
the divine influence, of becoming holy and 
happy. Such is man, if he does not corrupt 
and deſtroy himſelf, for which he-himfelf 
only is to anſwer, great in his original, 
greater in his end; worthy of efteem,” with 
the improvements of knowledge and virtue 

in this life; much more when his nature, 
and all his faculties, (Hall be carried to thei 
dige pertzellon in the life to ce, 

2. IT is not the aim of this queſtion 
Mbat is nan, that thou art mindful of bim? 
to lefſer-man in compariſon of the heavens, 
and all their Mining boſs, which the Palm 
was then contemplating. It is true, the 
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heavens preſent us with ſomething aſtoniſh- 
W iogly grand and noble, E Behold the height 
of the ſtars, how high they are] conſider well 
their light, their number, their order, It is 
only their unmeaſurable diſtance from us 
W which makes it impoſſible to judge of all 
W theſe by the eye; they are ſo many huge 
W -lobes of fire, probably not unlike, in ſplen- 
dor and magnitude, to the ſun ; but are fo 
remote, as only to twinkle like ſmall ſparks 
oe light: but will all this prove that the 
vile heavens are more excellent and perfect 
W than the /ou/ of man ? by no means. They 
may be more perfect in their kind; but the 
ulis of a kind of nature far ſuperior to 
W that of any part, or the whole of the cor- 
poreal world; being ſpiritual, intelligent, and 
immortal + whereas the material univerſe is 
in it ſelf nothing elſe but a huge, unactive, 
unthinking heap pf matter, liable to be run 
into confuſion, or to be diſſolved every mo- 
ment. The heavens &4now not their own 
greatneſs; nor the light its own ſweetneſs 
and beauty ; nor the ſtars their own order t 
whatever there is in them wonderful or 
lovely, they have no judgment of it them- 
ſelves ; they ſhine not to themſelves, but 
to other beings, who are capable of per- 
ceiving them: for the material - univerſe 
was not made for itſelf, being never the. | 
Vor. IV. „ 

* Job xxii. 12. 
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happier for its own exiſtence, but for the 
fake of percipient beings, and of them pri 
cipally, if not only out of regard to thoſ 


who are reaſonable and intelligent; that they 


may have the greater opportunity to exer. 
ciſe the excellent powers with which they 


are endowed, for the advancement of their 


own happineſs, and the glory of their cre. 


ator. The particular parts of the great Bil 
ſyſtem were chiefly and immediately intended Wi 
for the benefit of thoſe who are more im. 


mediately and chiefly benefited by them, 


but the whole for the peruſal of thoſe null 


creatures, to whoſe view the volume of the 
creation lies open, and who are able to 
look into it, and in ſome degree to under- 


ſtand it. And there is ſuch a l ſpirit i 


man, the inſpiration of the Almighty bath 


given him underſtanding. The foul can con- 
verſe with "itſelf, and ſtydy and enjoy i 
ſelf and other things; it is agreeably en- 
tertain d with this vaſt ſpectacle of nature; 


can ſtretch its fght- to the diſtance of the 


ſtars; and its thoughts much farther; aſcend 


from one effect to another, and from effects 


to the firſt cauſe; behold the /gbt of truth, 
which is much more pleaſant than that of 
the ſtars, or moon, or ſun; ſtudy mor 
order, or the order there is in the actiam 
f and paſſions of a virtuous foul; 7 the order 


Job xxxii. 8. 
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eſt and beſt of all beings. 
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among beings, who: know;ngly keep the ſta- 
tion which the wiſe governor of the world 


| has appointed them; an order much more 


entertaining in the eye of reaſon, than any 
proportion or harmony in material things 
can be. There are degrees of perfection; 
that which has /zfe, is more perfect than that 

which has none. Solomon has obſerved, 
m That a living dog is better than a dead 
lon, That which has thought and reaſon is 
ſtill more perfect, and the more perfect as 
it is poſſeſs d of a greater perfection in think- 


| ing and reaſoning. We ate not to meaſure 
true greatneſs merely by the ſpace which a 
| thing takes up; or true excellence and 
beauty merely by the diſpoſition of the parts 
of which a body, or ſyſtem of bodies is 
W compoſed: theſe indeed ſhew the real 


greatneſs and excellence of that being, from 
whoſe w1/dom and power all thoſe things 

proceed, but not of the things themſelves ; 
whereas the ſoul is in itſelf truly great and 


W cxccllent, becauſe capable of the knowledge, 


love, and enjoyment of its creator, the great- 


3. Ir is not implied in theſe vords, chat 


reaſon would naturally lead one to think it 
beneath the majeſty and greatneſs 'of God to 
regard his creature man. The; Epicureans, . 
indeed, argũed after this manner; but they 
. „ ene 
= Eccleſ. ix. 4. 


324 An Inquiry into the true Vol, IV. 
argued thus, becauſe they did not beliey: 
that man was the creature of God; and 
denying creation, they would not allow x 
providence. There are likewiſe ſome liber. 
tines who pretend to own, not only the 
exiſtence of a God, but his having made 
the world, and all things in it; and yet 
will needs have it to be a diminution of the 
_ majeſty of God, a thing utterly unbecoming 
him, to take notice of what is done her: 
below: but if it was not beneath him to 
create a great variety of beings, how can i 
be unworthy of him to exerciſe a providentid 
inſpection and government over his ou 
_ *vorks? It muſt be owned, that God ſhow 
great condeſcenſion in his care of mankind, 
as well as other creatures, and regard to 
his conduct and happineſs (which will be 
conſidered preſently) but there is nothing 
inconſiſtent with true greatneſs and majeſ) 
in condeſcending to do good. On the con- 
trary, where there is power, it has been 
always thought a reproach to let it be idle 
and uſeleſs, and an honour to employ it for 
the benefit of mankind. It proceeds from 
this apprehenſion of the matter, that al 
the world agree to pay more inward re. 
ſpect to a man in a lower condition of 
| life, who manifeſts a public ſpirit, and i 
active according to the utmoſt of his ab- 
lities, in promoting the welfare of his fellow 
SING creatures, 
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creatures, than to the greateſt prince upon 
earth, who, abandon'd to his pleaſures, 
drops the reins of government, and is alike 


unconcerned to right the injured, to relieve 


the diſtreſs'd, and to reward the deſerving ; 
to prevent foreign invaſions, or to preſerve 


| domeſtic peace. One of theſe characters is 


univerſally reverenced, the other as univer- 
fally 4 The notion of God, if we 
leave goodn 

maim'd and imperfect. Now a goodneſs 
which is zever exerted, whatever occaſion 


there be for it, is no goodneſs: being good, 
is neceſſarily followed with doing good as 
oſten as it is fit and requiſite. From all 
this, it is evident, natural reaſon will tell us, 
that though it be great condeſcenſion in God 
to intereſt himſelf in human affairs, yet 

ſuch a condeſcenſion as this does not at all 
 diſhonour him; but on the contrary, makes 


him appear more glorious in our eyes; and 
the truth js, 'tis not becauſe they think it 
really unſuitable to the greatneſs of God to 
ſhow kindneſs to the children of men, that 


ſo many ſhut him out of the affairs of the 
world; but becauſe they dread the thoughts 
Jof him as a moral governor, who perpetually 

inſpects their actions, in order to judge and 
aall them to account, The Epicurean 
5 there- 


Iltaque impoſuiſtis in cervicibus noſtris ſempeter- 


num dominum, &c. Velleius in Cic. de Nat, Deo. l. 1. 
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therefore complaining of thoſe who hold 
the doctrine of a providence faith, «You 
« have impoſed upon our necks an eternal 
Lord, whom ye cannot help fearing day 
* and night; for who can otherwiſe than 
e fear a God who looks to every thing 
« thinks and animadverts upon every thing, 
and judges all things to pertain to him, 
e a curious and buſy God?” They dont | 
care for ſuch a witneſs of their actions 2 Ml 
this, one who is holy and juft as well x 
good, and therefore, under a pretence of 
conſulting the honour of the divine Majeſty, 
they deny God's government and care of the 
world; at leaſt, they will not allow that 
from the height of the heavens he look 


0 


NS. 


down upon this little ſpot of earth: if be 


attends to things above, yet not to things 
| below, which are altogether unworthy of 
his notice. But ſurely, when man is ſo ex- 
cellent a creature, in reſpect of the nature 
and capacities of his ſoul, of greater excel- 
lency than the material and vifible heavens; | 
it can be no leflening | to the majeſty of that | 
God, » who rultth in the armies of heaven 
above, to do the fame among the inhabi- 
tants of the earth here below. We arc 
told, that ? not @ ſparrow falls to the ground 

eoithout the will of our heavenly. Father. And 
indeed, it is the gory of divine providence, be 
5 6 


; x 8 35. P ' Matth X. 205 30. 
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be thus univerſal, ſo far is it from being a 
diminution to it. It cannot be ſuppoſed 
then, that God will caſt mar out of his care, 
who is of more value than many ſparrows, yea 
than the ſtars of heaven, and all the reſt'of 
the merely viſible creation . 
4. Tx reaſoning of the P/almift does not 
import any real danger of our being neglet?- 
ed and over-look'd amidſt the immenſity of 
God's works. It muſt be confeſs'd, the 
whole earth is but as a point to the circum- 
ference of the heavens, in which the near- 
eſt ſtars are at an inconceivable diſtance from 
us; and ſtars lie behind ſtars to an unmea- 
ſurable depth. For who will preſume to 
ſay how far the creation extends, and what 
are its utmoſt bound And if the whole 
earth makes ſo poor a figure, when we con- 
ſider the heavens, the work of God's fingers, 
and the moon, and the ſtars, which he has or- 
dained, what then is man? a creature of a 
few ſpans long, who muſt multiply tomany 
millions of millions, before he can cover the 
face of the earth, ſo as to fill it. What a 
{mall portion of ſpace does man poſſeſs? and 
muſt not ſuch a diminutive thing as this be 
ſwallowed up in the boundleſs extent of the 
material world, as a drop of water mingling 
with the ocean, and eſcape the notice of the 
Creator? The former ſuppoſition, of God's 
ueglecting man, becauſe it is unworthy his 
55 Y 4 majeſty 
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majeſty and greatneſs to ſtoop ſo low as to 
take any notice of him, refſects upon the 
goodneſs of God; this, of man's being neglect- 

ed upon the account of God's having ſo 
many other things to mind, is a di/parage- 

ment to his omniſcience and omnifotence. To 

a knowledge and preſence which is infinite, 

the heavens, and all their hoſts, bear no 
more proportion than a ſingle grain of ſand, 

Nor is it any more trouble to ſuch a Being ax 
God is, to direct the affairs of mankind, at 

ber” Lange time that he has other worlds, and 
millions of other beings under his care, than 

it would be if man was the only creature ex- 
iſting. Tis becauſe we meaſure God by our- 
ſelves, that we run into ſuch imaginations, 
Great and little are qnly relative forms; one 
thing is greater — and there are 
things which appear very great to the mind 

of man, but 70 God the univerſe itſelf is lit. 

tle. * Bebold, the nations are as a drop of « 
bucket, and are counted as the ſmall duſt of 

the balance: behold, be taketh up the iſles as 

à very little thing, And Lebanon is not ſuf- 
ficient to burn, nor the beaſts theredf ſufficient 

for a burnt-offering. All nations before bin 

are as nothing, and they are counted to bin 

2 than nothing, and vanity. And what 
wonder, when be has meted out the heavens 

with a ſpan, and the heaven of heavens can- 
1. xl. 12, &c, 1 Kings viü. 27. 70 
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nat contain him. Let the extent of the crea- 
tion therefore be never ſo great, there is no 
danger of man's being overlook d by his 
Creator thro' his own littleneſs, and the mul- 
tiplicity of affairs which his Maker has upon 
his hands. Let us form juſt apprehenſions 
of the boundleſs efſence, and infinite perfec- 
tions of God, aud ſuch thoughts as theſe 
will never diſturb us. Whether we pray 
with others, or offer up our requeſts to God 
in for we ſhall not be tempted to queſtion _ 
whether he hears our voice, and our ſup- 
plication, becauſe at the ſame time ſo many 
millions of hands are lifted up to him in 
one part or other of the creation; and he is 
ſerv'd and worſhipped not only in different 
languages, but in different worlds : this one 
conſideration, that the works of God are 
great to us, but not to bim, will ſcatter al! 
ſuch doubts and ſurmiſes. The darkneſs = 
and the light, the voice of multitudes, and 'N 
the deepeſt ſilence, the wideſt and remoteſt 
regions of the univerſe, and a narrow cloſet, —_ 
JJ 57, = 

Having thus removed the wrong con- 
frrufions which may be put upon the words, Bp 
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II. To inquire into the true ſenſe of them; 1 
and it may be expreſs d in theſe tuo parti. 
culars. That the greatneſi of the 3 Ye | 
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with all their glorious furniture, is an 93. 
vious argument of the furprizing greatneſs 
of the Divine Majeſty : and that a ſerious 
reflection upon the incomprehenſible great. 
neſs and majeſiy of God, as ſuggeſted to us 


by an attentive view of his works, will ob 


lige us to admire and celebrate his condeſeend, 
ing goodneſs in the peculiar care he takes of 
man. 

I. Tux greatneſs of the beavens, with 
all their glorious furniture, is an oboiaws ar- 


gument of the ſurprizing greatneſs of the 
Divine Majeſly. The ſcriptures frequent- 


ly mention the greatneſs of God as chal- 


lenging our reſpe& and adoration. * 4- 
ſer: be ye greatneſs to our God. Great is the 
Lord, an 
neſs is unſearchable. * The great, the mighty, 
and the terrible God. And wherein does his 
greatneſs conſiſt ? or what is the foundation 
of this honourable title, the great God? 
Greatneſs does not fo much denote a ſingle 
attribute or perfection, as the bigh degree in 
which God poſſeſſes all perfection. He is 


great in every view of him, becauſe in every 


view of him he is infinite; infinite in all the | 


perfections of his bleſſed nature, which diſ- 
_ kinguiſh him from, and exalt hi inconceiv- 


198 Deut. xxxii. 3 Paal. cv. 3 Nehem. 


* * larly 


greatly to be praiſed; and his great- 


. aca a a ya, ou TH, 


ably above all. other beings. More particu- | 
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larly his preſence, his knowledge, his power 
and dominion, conſpire to make him a 

great in our eyes, and ſtrike us with an holy 
awe and veneration of him. Thine, 0 
Lord, is the greatneſs, and the power, and the 
glory, and the victory, and the majeſty : for 
all that is in the heaven, and in the earth, is 
thine; thine is the ki 'ngdom, O Lord, and 
thou art exalted as head above all. The 
Lord is a great God, and a great King above 
all Gods. He telleth the nu 5 of the fars ; 
be calleth them all by their names. Great is 
the Lord, and of great power, his underſtand- 
ing 1s infinite. Y Whither ſhall J go from 
thy ſpirit ? or whither hall 1 flee from thy 
preſence ? if I aſcend up into heaven, thou 
art there ; if I make my bed in Hades, (in the 
deepeſt parts beneath,) Thou art there. This 

is a glorious repreſentation of the divine im- 
 menſity, or greatneſs of God's preſence, tho 
the word grearneſs be not there made uſe of. 
And as the greatneſs of God is extolled in 
ſeripture, ſo tis farther remarkable, that we 
are referred for a proof of it to his works, 
particularly the heavens. * Declare bis glory 
among the heathen ; his marvellous works a- 
mong all nations : for great is the Lord, and 
greatly to be praiſed, ke alſs is to be feared 
above all 1 For all the gods of the people 
e 


1 Chron, xxix. 11. pal xcv. 3. * -Ithd. 5 
cxvii. 4, 5. Ibid. cxxxix, 7,8, 1 Chron. 
XVI, 24. _—_ e f 
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are idols, but the Lord made the beaven 
Remember that thou magnify his work aubich 
men behold. Every man may ſee it, man may 
behold it afar off. Behold, God is great, and 
we know him not, neither can the number of 


bis years be ſearched out. I know that the 


Lord is great, and that our Lord is above all 
gods. Whatſoever the Lord pleaſed, that did 
Je in heaven and in earth, in the ſeas, and in 
all deep places. And if we rightly conſider | 
it, what more evident proof, or ſenſible diſ. 
covery can we deſire of the greatneſs and na- 
jeſiy of God, than the heavens, and all the | 
ſhining worlds on high preſent us? muſt 
not his preſence, his knowledge, his power, 
his dominion be without all bounds, who 
rais d this wonderous frame? © who ftretch- 
eth out the heavens as a curtain, and ſpread- 
eth them out as a tent to dwell in? who tell- 
eth the number of the ſtars which continueth 
fo this day according to his ordinance, for they 
are all his ſervants? who aſſign'd the ſun 
and all the other radiant orbs of light their 
Nations in the heavens at proper diſtances 
from one another, kindled up their fires, 
and preſeryes them unconſumed ? impteſt 
their ſeveral motions on the planets, and 
both preſcribed and directs their courſes, ſo 
that they never wander, but keep the or 
5 1 „ road 


© Job xxxvi. 24. > Pla, cxxzy, 5, 6. Iii. al. 
22, Pſalm cxix. 91. 
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road one age after another; by means of | 
which the innumerable tribes of living crea- 
tures which depend upon the influence of 
the heavenly bodies are perpetuated? *Tis 
not improbable that every planet is an ha- 
bitable world ; and that as our ſun, ſo every 
one of the ftars, has its attending planets, 
which are ſupplied from it with Night and. 
beat. And muſt not he be a great and 
ghrious Being who does all theſe things? 
who' has ſo many worlds created by his 
power, and hanging on his providence ? Muſt 
not the cauſe be greater than the ect? Were 
God a /þirit ſhut up in a body as our ſouls 
are, were he limited in his preſence as man 
is, and could effect nothing but by organs, 
members and inſtruments as we do; there 
would then be ſome room for the Atheiſt 
to ridicule the belief of God's having created 
the world as an abſurd and impoſſible thing, 
as the Epicurean does in Cicero. How 
did God build the world, what wheels, 
* what levers, what engines did he make uſe 
of? what labourers had he to work un- 
der him? or how could air, and fire, and 
© water, and earth, be obedient unto the 
* will of the architect? But all theſe 
| are childiſh imaginations; God is another 
| fort of Being, and acts after another and 
more perfect manner. And if we would 

| 92 e 
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argue right, we muſt not ſay as ſome ache. 
iſtical men have ſaid, God is like man, and 


no Being, like to man, could make the world, 


therefore the world was not made by an in- 
telligent Being, but came together by chance, 


To argue thus would be againſt all ſenſe 


and reaſon, We ſhould therefore ſay, the 
world could not be more wiſely fram'd than 
it is, if made by a Being of infinite wiſdoy 
and power; it was therefore made by ſuch a 
Being. It could not make itself, and as for 
chance it is nothing but an empty name; tis 
therefore moſt evident that it was made by 
a deſigning cauſe, who knew and intended 
what he did; and the excellency of the cauſe 


may be gathered from the greatneſs of the 
effect. A ſingle ſurvey of the heavens, and 


much more an attentive and repeated con- 
ſideration of them, is enough to convince 
us of the incomprebenſible greatneſs and na- 
2. IT is implied in the words, that a ſerious 
reflection upon the zncomprehenfible greatneſs 


and majeſty of God, as they are diſcovered tous 
by an attentive view of his works, will oblige 

us to admire and celebrate his condeſcending 
goodneſs in the peculiar care he takes of nan. 
1 have ſhown before, that there is nothing 


unbecoming the perfections of in his pro- 


vidential regard to his works, and particularly 


to man: but what is not unbecoming God, 
Cs : may 
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may yet be very great condeſcenfion in him: 
for condeſcenfion being always meaſured by 
the diſtance between the ſuperior, and infe- 
rior, where this diſtance is infinite, the conde- 

renfion muſt be infinite. It is reckoned a 
mark of great condeſcenſon for a very rich 
man to viſit a very poor man; and of {till 
oreater for a mighty monarch to lodge in the 
cottage of a beggar, who would be ready 
to cry out, I am nat worthy thou ſhouldeſt come 
under my roof : and yet between theſe there 
is an equality of nature, tho not of condition. 
What then ſhall we ſay of the condeſcenſon, 
where the difference of nature, as well as of 
external tate is infinite? Such is the diſtance 
between God and us, I bo is hike unto the 
Lord our God, who dwelleth on high? who hum- 
bleth himſelf to behold the things which are done 
in heaven andinearth. The more elevated 
our views are of the majeſty and perfection 
of God, the more ſhall we be inclined to 
cry out, Haw great is thy: goodneſs to the 
children of men! and to ſay, What is man, that 


: thou art mindful of bim? and the jon of man, 
that thou vifiteft him? OL. NS 9k 

. T nA our meditations may be more di- 
1 


ſtinct, and proceed in ſome method, let us 
range them under three heades. 

1. Wrar is man, frail, imperfett, ſin- 
| ful, Rupid, ungrateful man? 2. What is 


* Pſalm cxiii. 5, 6. 
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man, 
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man, that God ſhould ſhow him ſuch fg. 
lar favour and kindneſs, as is here intended 
by his being mindful of him, and vijiting hin? 
3. What is man, that thou, whoſe greatneſs il 
and majeſty the heavens themſelves but fain:. 
ly repreſent, ſhouldeſ# be mindful of him, and 
ſtoop to viſit him with thy tender compaſ- 
oor? Ht %%% 
1. WrarT is man? Tis acknowledged 
that nan, as to his ſoul, and in a ſtate of 
innocence and {gf e is a being of great 
excellence and dignity; but we would now 
conſider man in another view, with regard 
to his body, as a fallen corrupted creature, 
and in a ſtate of great weakneſs, indigence, 
and imperfection. In this view of human 
nature we can humble man, as much as in 
the former we exalt him. And indeed up- 
on different occaſions, and for different ends 
and purpoſes, it is highly uſeful and expe- 
dient to do both theſe; that the /gftineſs of 
man may be bowed down, and the haughtinejs : 
of man be made low, and the Lord alone be 
_ exalted. Let us now conſider what is man, 
i. e. frail, imperfect, ſinful, ſtupid, and un- 
grateful man. He cometh up as a flower, 
and is cut down ;' he fleeth alſo as a ſhadow, 
and continueth not. His body is only a little 


17 breathing clay, an handful of du tt, faſhion 6d 


with exquiſite ſkill, but quickly and eaſily 
On e 2 
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diſſipated again. His ſtrength is but weak- 
ness, his purſuits labour, and ſorrow, and diſ- 
appointment, and 5 his beſt eflate altogether 
Vanity. What a wretched . thing is man! 
compaſs'd about with infirmities, beſet with 
pain and ſickneſs, perplex'd with doubts, hur- 
ried this way and that by his paſſions, wan- 
dring in errors and miſtakes ; in a word, of 
few days, and full of trouble — What a finful 
Asgenerate creature is man! (I am ſpeaking of 
nan according to what he is ot generally) 
his mind eſtranged from the kncw/edge, and his 
heart from the love of God; his actions irre- 
gular, his ections miſplaced, his faculties 
diſordered, - the abe race corrupted in ſome 
degree, and 700 great a part of them inſlaved 
to vice; the beſt not perfectly innocent, and 
the wort monſtrouſly wicked! How little 
ſolid virtue and religion is there in the world! 
| may we not ſay, that in ſome ages rig hte. 
neſs has been almoſt baniſhed from the earth? 
| ——What a ſiup:d thing is man!] he be- 
holds the heavens, but thinks not who ſtretch- 
ed fo out above his head; he hath a thou- 
land proofs of the infinite preſence and almigh- 
ty fer of God continually thruſting them 
ſelyes upon him, yet obſerves them not; nor 
1s at all ſolicitous to obtain the favour of this 
glorious Being, or to adore and worſhip him! 
The heavens lend him their light, by which 
Vol. IV. F 


Pſalm. xxxix. 5. 
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he travels from place to place, and purſue, 


his diverfions or his buſineſs; but has not his : 
mind enlightned with the knowledge of God, © 
to whom it ought to point him! Þ Ther, tc 
is no ſpeech or language where the voice of the 10 
heavens 1s not heard, by thoſe few who at. . :; 
tend to it, proclaiming the exz#ence and pri. f 
vidence, and unrivalled majeſty of the God Ie 
who made this ample frame, and preſids . ot 
over it: but n! (L would only be unde. e 
ſtood to ſpeak of the greater part) is ſeni- . is 
ble of no fuch voice, tis drowned by the BW be 
noiſe of his own paſſions, and of the uur #: 
about him! — What a fubborn ungratei Wl 
thing is man] diſobedient to the voice af th 
reaſon, the checks of conſcience, the admoni. 0 
tions of providence, the invitations of merq, th 
and the calls of God's word! not to be an 
wrought upon by promiſes or threatningy, dy 
by a ſenſe of duty, or of intereſt, by pre- th, 
ſent enjoyments and ſufferings, or by the pro- ho! 
fpect of greater to come! unmindful of hs WWF 4 
_ greateſt benefaclor, and forgetful of all bs WW 6 
benefits] what is man, in this view of him! the 
— We may further aſk, what is the us of WW the 
man? Little the wiſer or the better for the the 
experience of ſo many ages before him, who the 
' approves the ſayings, and repeats the folles, WF ge! 
and imitates the vices of his fore-fathers! a f 
hears or reads of the dealings of God with ing 
-"2® ial. xix.' 3. 0 0 anc 
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former generations, to whom 7hoſe things 
happened as far enſamples, yet receives no in- 
ſtruction from it! ſees them ſet up as lights 
to the mariner Net daſhes upon the ſame 
rocks! If a foregoing age were as corrupt 
and diſſolute as the following in other re- 


4 ſpects, yet in this every following age is 
W 16 excuſable, that they had the examples 


of the preceding to take warning by, and 


vet were not profited by them. M hat then 
W is the on of man? in what are the branches 
1 better than the flac ke the children than the 

W parents? 


2. WHAT is man, and what the /on of man, 


W that God ſhould ſhow him ſuch Agua fa- 
vour and kindneſs, as is herein intended by 


the expreſſions of his being mindful of bim, 


and vijiting bim? What is man as to his bo- 
= dy, that God ſhould make bim a little luer 


than the angels, and crown him with glory and 
honour ? that when his body is taken from the 
duſt, his ſoul ſhould be inſpired into him ß 
God? that a creature who makes a part of 
the material world, ſhould alſo belong to 


the world of ſpirits? that he ſhould have 


the ſame common mother with the beafts of 


W the field, and the ſame father with the an- 
gels of heaven? All that is viſible of man is 


a frail, weak, dying body; but this frail dy- 
ing body incloſes a foul that is reaſonable, 
and immortal; a ſoul as much ſuperior to 

RS 0, 
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the ſouls of beaſts, as it is inferior to the or. 
der of angels, who, notwithſtanding their 
preheminence, wait upon him: and mini. 
ſter unto him, thus has God done to may, 
whom he delighted to honour.— Again, 
what is nan, or the ſon of man, hat God 
ſhould introduce him into ſo glorious a ſcene, 
ſpread ſo ſplendid a canopy over his head, 
and adorn it with ſuch a profuſion of mag- 
nificence; partly that it might be the object 
of his delightful contemplation, and mini 
ſter in various ways to his uſe and benefit 
for he appointeth the moon for ſeaſons, and the 
ſun knoweth his going down. This ſeems to 
be included in the P/almi/?'s meaning, when 
I conſider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the, tars which thou haſt ordain- 
ed; what is man, that thou ſbouldeſt be thu 
mindful of bim? that thou ſhouldeſt give 
him this pledge of thy ſpecial regard, that 
while his abode is on earth, to which he is 
as it were chained down by a heavy body, 
he can hold a kind of commerce with the 
fries? that he has for this purpoſe a {ook not 

prone to the earth, like that. of other ani- 


mals, but more erect, and eaſily turned up- 


ward to the heavens; on which, together 
with the eye of his body, he is able likewiſe 
to fix the eye of his mind, This is a very 
great privilege, and ſo en a 

e MBS . 
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Heatben k, who thus ſpeaks to his maker: 
« Ts it thy pleaſure that I. ſhould depart out 
« of .this great theatre the world? at thy 


I . command 1 depart; but before | Ye go, | 
return thee all poſſible thanks that thou 


0 


- 


haſt thought me worthy to be admitted 


'© to this aſtoniſhing ſpectacle, to behold 
4 thy works, and to ſtudy the adminiſtra- 


e tions of thy providence.” Another Hea- 


. then, Cicero, in a paſſage before cited, takes 
W notice of the diſtinguiſhing goodneſs of God 
W to mankind above all other animals in this 
W r<{pe&t, that they are made capable of con- 


templating the heavens. What are we ſin- 
ful duſt and aſhes, that we ſhould /;f# »þ 


aur eyes to the place where the honour of the 


divine majeſty dwelleth ! that we are made in 


I part for the glorious contemplation of heaven, 


and even for the enjoyment of it too! For ſo 
it is, that we may ſurvey the heavens as not 
only deſigned to entertain our fight, and em- 


© ploy our curo/ity for a few years, in ſearch- 


ing out thoſe diſtant wonders, and to render 
our earth a lightſome and commodious ha- 
bitation ; but as the place whither we fre to 
remove when we leave this world, if we ap- 
prove our fidelity during aur ſtate of trial, 


and where we ſhall ſpend. eternity in un 


known delights. Lord, what is man, that thou 


art THUs mindful of him? that thou ſhouldeſt 
2 3 gs: 
b Epietetus. 5 
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ſo highly honour him, when he is ſo little 
ſenſible of the honour which is done him? 
Hot only place him at fir? in the midſt of 
this vaſt and glorious ſcene, but continue him 
in it, notwithſtanding he is fo ſtupid as not 
toregard the operations of thy fad 3 though 
he ſeldom raiſes his view to the heavenly re. 
pions, ſeldomer to God, but delights to 
pore on things beneath, and with hoverin 
thoughts flies hither and thither, loth to 
quit this ſtage of vanity and confuſion, WW 
though he cannot find where to reſt his 
feet ?—What js man, weak, finful man, 
that thou makeſt bim to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands? that thou haſt put all 
things under his feet, all ſheep and oxen, ye 
and the beaſts of the field, the fouls of the air, 
and the fiſhes of the ſea, and whatſoever paſſes 
through the paths of the ſeas? as the author of 
this Pſalm further purſues his meditations, 
He cauſeth graſs to grow for the cattle, and 
 berbs for the ſervice of man, that he may bring 
forth food out of the earth, and vine that 
 makew glad the heart of man, and oil to male 
his face to ſhine, and bread which ſtrengiben- 
eth man's heart, O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works, in goodneſs as well as wiſdom hf 
thou made them all ! The earth is full of thy 
riches, and all theſe riches haſt thou com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of man ! *Tis true, 
! Palm eiv. 14, Kc. 
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man being a inner, the ground is in ſome 
degree curſed ſor bis ſake ; thorns and thiſtles 
= Jes it bring forth to bim, and in the fweat 
W of his face he eats bread, till be return to 
W 2 duſt from whence he was taken. The earth 
does not yield its increaſe fo ingly, or fo 
largely, nor other creatures obey his com- 
mand ſo. rradily; yet ſtill this /nful creature 
is /iberally provided for: the labour to which 
be is obliged is no more than neceſſary as a 
W 7re/ervative from, or a cure of many vices; 
and he has the ſervice and uſe of inferior _ 
creatures upon innumerable occaſions. As i 
it is, while man is at his eaſe, and advanced | 
a little higher than ordinary, he is apt to | 
grow wanton, and forget himſelf ; fo that | 
the preſent ſtate is as free from inconveni- - 
| ences, and as plentifully ſupplied with de- 
lights, as it can well be, conſiſtently with its 

being a ſinful ſtate, and a ſtate of 7rial for 
eternity. Lord, what is man, ungrateful man, 
that thou art mindful of him, who forgets thee 
days without number ?—Again, what is the 
fon of man, that thou viſiteſt bim ? that not- 
ha wage one age treads in the ſteps of 
another, and will not be reformed, yet thou 
art pleaſed to perpetuate the guilty provok- 
ing race? that thou viſiteſt him with thy 


| tehder mercies, and with life and being, 
makeſt them to tranſmit the ſame enjoy- 
N Los 
= &:. ments 
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| ments and comforts to poſterity ? Certainly 
we have not deſerved this, O Lord, at thy 
hands! We have deſerved that thou ouch 
cut off man from the earth, leaving it a 
tion to the more innocent beaſts Above al, 


what is man, frail, finful, ſtupid, ungrateful 
man, that thou ſhouldſt exalt his nature ty 


ſuch a degree of dignity in the perſon of his Re. 
deemer, and by that means fill him with ſuch 
glorious hopes and expetations ? This Pfalm 
is thought to have its u/t1mate reference to 
the Meſſiah, and is applied to him in the 
inſpired writings, In that be put all things 
in ſubjeftion to man, he left nothing that is nit 
put under him. But 0Ww we ſee not yet all 
things put under him : (the dominion of man 
over the inferior creation does not come u 
to the fulneſs and loftineſs of theſe expreſ- 
ſions) but we ſee Feſus, who was made a li 
tle lower than the angels, for the fuſfering f 
death crowned with glory and honoar; that be, 
by the grace of God, ſhould taſte death for every 
man. The Son of God humbling himſelf to 
become man, man is exalted to the honour 
of being a fon of God; and if a ſon, then an 
heir of God, and joint heir with Feſus ri. 
And the value of the inheritance is anſwer- 
able to the dignity of the relation: for the 
children of God an inberitance e 
11 undefiled, 


in Heb. li, 8, 9 Rom. viii. 7. ; p 1 Pet, :. 41 
Heb. Vi, 20, John xiv. 2. 
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undefiled, and that fadeth not away, is re- 
ſerved in the heavens; vhither our forerunner 
is for us entered, there to prepare manſions of 
gbry and felicity, for man who is a worm, 
and for the 1 ſor of man who is a worm. Lord, 
what is man, that thou haſt choſen this way 
to expreſs thy mindfulneſs of him ? --- That 
which crowns all is what follows: 

z. WHAT is man, that Thou whoſe 
greatneſs and majeſty the heavens themſelves 
but faintly repreſent, ſhouldſt be mindful of 
him, and ſtoop: to viſit him with thy tender 
compaſſion? * There are no works like to thy 
works ; and much leſs is there any among 
the mighty to be compared unto thee ; to whom 
the higheſt jeraph, and the meaneſt worm bear 
the /am#proportion ; between finite and in- 
finite there being no proportion at all. And 
when this great God takes the affairs and 
intereſts of mankind under his care and 
management, muſt not his goodneſs and con- 
deſcenſion be as great as his majeſty, both de- 
ſerving, in the higheſt degree, our admiration 
and prazſes? The compariſon here is not 
between man and other creatures, ſome of 
whom he excels as he is excelled by others; 
but between man and his Creator, where 
we preſently ſee there is no. room for com- 
pariſon: for who is there, that having con- 
templated the boundleſs extent of the di- 

e Ts e vine 
Job xxv. 6. : Pfal. Ixxxix. 6. 
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346 An Inquiry into the true vol. Iv. 
vine Being and perfections, can forbear ha. 
ving the moſt diminutive notion of himſelf 
and thinking that the prophet has not fully 
expreſs d the diſtance between God and 


man, when he faith of God, that * be ft. 


teth upon the circle of the earth, and the in. 


babitants thereof are as graſhoppers before 


him? as indeed no words whatſoever can 
deſcribe this diſtance, nor thought compre- 
hend it. To the eternity of God the whole 
duration of time is but a moment, and all 
place but a point to his immenſity; yea, not 
ſo much: what then is man, that God ſhould 
be minaful of him? and the fon of man, that 


be ſhould viſit him? Solomon having finiſhed 


the temple, one of the moſt grand and mag- 
nificent ſtructures that ever was, th# he had 
the promiſe of God to his father David to 


encourage his hope of the divine favour and 


preſence; yet, when he conſidered how un- 


equal to the greatneſs of his Majeſty ary Wi 
building made with hands, or even heaven 

Itſelf was, he could not ſufficiently admire 
the condeſcenſion of the Almighty. * And 
vil God in very deed dwell with men on the 


earth? behold heaven, and the heaven of bea- 


vens cannot contain thee ; how much leſs this 
houſe which T have built  ® Yet thus ſaith 


the high and Jofty one, who inhabiteth eter- 


nity, whoſe name is holy, I dwell in the bigh 


and 
Ila. x}. 22. 2 Chron. vi. 18. * Ifa, lvii. 15. 
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and holy place; with him alſo that is of a 
contrite and humble ſpirit, to revive the ſpirit 
of the humble, and to revive the heart of the 
contrite ones. Let the condeſcen/ion be never 
ſo amazingly great, men of a humble and 
contrite heart need not doubt that God 


will not only be mindful of them, but viſit 


them; not only vit, but dwell with them; 


and dwell with them in order to revive 


and comfort them with his gracious preſence. 


Before I leave this particular, I would 


obſerve one thing to prevent miſtakes, and 


that is, concerning the admirableneſ$ of the 


divine condeſcenſion. When we ſay that 


the goodneſs and condeſcenſtion of the ſupream 


Being call for our admiration, the meaning 
is conſidered apart by themſelves; for ſo con- 
ſidered, nothing can be more admirable, be- 
cauſe nothing can be greater. It is natural 


| to admire any object that is of uncommon 
= grandeur and excellency, and much more 


then if the object be ſingular and unpa- 
rallel'd, which is the caſe here; but then, 


though the goodneſs and condeſcenſion of 
God are wonderful in themſelves conſidered, 
yet it is no way wonderful when we con- 


ſider goodneſs as a moral perfection, and found- 


ed in w//dom, and therefore inſeparable from 


the divine nature, that God ſhould thus con- 
deſcend. It is not ſtrange that a Being of 
infinite goodneſs ſhould att like himſelf; that 
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348 An Inquiry into the true Vol. Iv. 
he who is good ſhould do good, and take care 


of his own works, and even forgive and re- 


ward ſinful imperfect creatures, as often a; 
he ſees it fit and becoming him to do it. 


We may apply the ſame obſervation to all 
the divine perfections; each of them fingly 
demands our admiration, much more al! 


of them together. We are aſtoniſhed at 


the contemplation of the eternity, immenſity, 


almighty power, and infinite knowledge of 
God; but we are not aſtoniſhed that a Be. 


ing who has one or more of theſe perfections 


ſhould have all; that an eternal jelf-exiſtent 
being ſhould be zmmenſe ; or that a Being 


eternal and immenſe, ſhould be infinite in 


knowledge and power, We eaſily apprehend 
or ſuppoſe a connection between theſe, and 
all other attributes, which conſpire in the 


idea of an all perfect nature. 


LET me mention a few practical re- 


flections out of many which this ſubjet 
 * en aan Nec we 


1. LET us more frequently conſider the 


_ avorks of God, particularly the” heavens, the 
work of his fingers; the ſun which he has 


given to rule the day, and the moon to rule 
the night, attended with an innumerable 


train of ſtars, as they appear to the che 


much inferior to the moon, but in reality 
much greater and nobler bodies; all theſe 
has his hand made, and made in number, 
35 <4 % 1 4 = N Ns weight 
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weight and meaſure. * The. works of the 
Lord are great, ſought but of all them who 
have pleaſure therein. There 1s a philoſophical 
inquiry into the works of God, for which 
no one who has leiſure and capacity for it is 
to be blamed, but rather commended, if it 
be managed with due caution and modeſty, 
and directed to the promoting a ſpirit of 
picty ; but no reaſonable creature is alto- 
gether excluded from this ſearch. A common 
underſtanding may receive much inſtruction 
from a ſerious view of the creation; and 
W diſcern enough to produce a firm perſuaſion 
of the being, and providence, and perfections 
of a firſt cauſe, Did we ſometimes make 
W our thoughts dwell upon this ſubject, they 
would not reſt till they had found out God 
in his works, though they could never find 
him out to perfection. The ſtudy of God's 
works is very properly joined with that of 
his word ; from one of which there is an 
caly tranſition to the other; of this we have 
a remarkable inſtance in the xix* P/alm, 
which begins with a devout acknowledge- 
ment of the glory of God in his works, (The 
beavens declare the glory of God, and the fir- 
mament ſheweth his handy-work) and con- 
tinues in this ſtrain to the 7 verſe ; where 
the P/almiſt proceeds to conſider and cele- 
brate the excellencies of God's word; The 
5 25 1 
* Pſal. xi. 2. 
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law of the Lord is perfect, converting the ſoul, 
the teſtimony of the Lord is ſure, making uiſ 
the fimple. The works and word of God 
will mutually lend light one to the other, 
and the mixed knowledge, which is derived 
from them in conjunction, will yield great 
ſatisfact ion to a thoughtful and well- diſ Poſed 
mind. x 3 

2. Le T us glorify God for his ſuper. 
eminent greatneſs and majeſty : let us en- 
deavour to have our minds poſle(s'd with 
the moſt enlarged apprehenſions, and the 
-moſt awful ſenſe of it; and theſe will na- 
turally expreſs themſelves in a ſuitable man- 
ner in our actions and behaviour. In our 
common converſation we ſhall be ſo influenced 
by theſe right notions of God, and right 
 affettions towards him, as never to ſpeak of 
this great and glorious Being but with reue- 
rence; ſo far ſhall we be from a diſpoſition 
to trifle with his tremendous name, to uſe 
it in profane oaths and curſes, or to break 
our jeſts upon religion. We ſhall be alſo 
leſs likely to forget God, and to do any 
thing whereby we may diſpleaſe him; when 
our ſouls are poſſeſs d with a deep ſenſe of 
his infinite power, and preſence, and knowledge. 
In this caſe we ſhall „and in awe and nut 
Jin againſt him— And not leſs in our rel. 
gious actions and duties, but rather more, 
ſhall we find the uſe of this inward ſenſe # 
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the divine greatneſs and majeſty. Are we 
to approach God in aQts of jo. his 
tertors will make us afraid to give way to 
careleſſneſs and indevotion of ſpirit ; our 
minds will be ſeized with a holy dread, our 
thoughts reſtrained from wandering, and 
our behaviour compoled to an unaffected 
ſeriouſneſs : remembering with whom we 
have to do, we ſhall not be in ſo much 
danger of giving offence to others by any 


improprieties in our demeanour, while we 


are before God, or drawing upon ourſelves 
the reproaches of our own minds; by this 
means, every duty we perform will aftord 
us more preſent ſatisfaction, more pleaſure 


in the review, and more advantage in the 


effects and conſequences of it. And indeed, 
ſuch an abiding conviction as this I am re- 


commending of the divine greatneſs, is no 


more than neceſſary to repreſs the levity of 
ſome tempers ; for which reaſon I would, 
in a particular manner, adviſe ſuch perſons 


to ſeaſon their minds with thoughts of this 


nature, TW 
3. LE T us give God the glory of his 
goodneſs and xondęſcenſion, both to man in 
general, and to our ſelves in particular. 
1. To man in general, for whom God 
has made abundant proviſion of the good 
things of this life; giving them rain from 
CO. ; „ 
Add xiv, 17. 8 
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heaven, and fruitful ſeaſons, and filling. thei; 
hearts with Food and gladneſs.. . God's ſpecial 
regard to. mankind, as the children. of his 
family, is viſible to the moſt careleſs ob. 
ſerver; who, if not void of all thought, 
cannot but take notice how all things about 
us are ſo ordered, as to be ſubſervient to 


our. uſe and benefit. And as the apoſtle | 


Paul reaſons in another caſe, having cited 
the /aw which forbad muzzling the mouth if 
the ox which treadeth.out the corn, * Does 
God take care for oxen? or ſaith he it al. 
together for our ſakes ? for our ſakes, no doubt 
this is written: ſo we may ſay here, Doth 
God take care of the body? and has he re- 
ſpect only to bat? or is the ſoul the prin- 
cipal object of his care? and is it for the 
ſake of that chiefly that providence has done 
ſo much to guard and accommodate this 
bodily life? doubtleſs. it is. We ſee all 
men ſhare in the bounties of providence, and 
we cannot therefore reaſonably think that 
any are excluded from all paſſibility of ob- 
taining the grace of God. A juſter notion 
of the <vorks of God, would contribute to 
give us more generous ſentiments in this 
matter. Is it agreeable to the grandeur of 
God's wars, and much more to the grandeur 


of his per fections, particularly: of his good- 


neſs, which is diffuſed like the inflyencesd 
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the Fee over the creation? Is it agree- 


able to theſe, and to his relation of Creator 


and Preſerver, which he bears in common 


to all mankind, to form ſuch narrow notions 
as ſome do of his grace; who ſuppoſe the 


mercy of God and the merits of Chtiſt's 


death to be infinite, and yet at the ſame 
time limit the effects of both, without any 


reaſon for it, either in the nature of things: 


or in the word of God? When ue configer. 


the heavens, the work of God's fingers, the 
moon and the ftars which he has ordai ned; 
have we the greateſt reaſon to cry out, 


What is man, that thou art mindful of bim 2 


and the fon of man, that thou. vifiteſt him ? 


this muſt be upon ſuppoſition that God 
does not provide for the body, and altogether 


neglect the /ou/; for ſurely that. God has 


given us ſouls capable of life and immorta- 


lity, but has with-held from the greater 
part of mankind the means and hopes of en- 
joying any happineſs beyond and greater 
than that of the preſent life, are things 


hardly conſiſtent one with the other. And 


eſpecially. may we thus reaſon in reſpect of 


thoſe to whom the golpel is revealed; When 
all have the ſame outward. means of grace, 
the fame invitations, and the ſame-matives : 
that God ſhould confine his inward aſſiſtance 
neceſſary to render all the reſt effeQual to 


a few, only to ſhow his arbitrary Pleafore ; 
Vol. IV. ED MR ies 1 when 
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35% An Inquiry into the true Vol. IV. 
when the contrary proceeding would repre- 


fent his goodneſs in the moſt amiable light, 


and make it appear moſt worthy of God, 
and ſuitable to his infinite greatneſs; is a 
thing ſo unlikely, that nothing lefs than the 
whole current of ſcripture, plainly bearing 
that way, is ſufficient to induce 'us to be- 
lieve it: whereas, thanks be to God, there 
is no doctrine more plainly revealed in ſcrip- 
ture than that of univerſal redemption. 

2. LET us give God the ghry of his 
goodneſs and condeſcenſion to our ſelves in par- 
ticular. * How precious have bis thoughts of 
mercy towards us been ! how great has been 


the ſum of them ! if ue would reckon them 


up, they are more than can be numbered. 


| Inftances occur every day and every moment 


of his kind remembrance of us; tis be- 
cauſe he remembers us, that our ſouls have 
not long fince dwelt in ſilence and forget- 
fulneſs : his providence at once ſupplies the 
comforts of life, and guards them too; de- 


fends us from innumerable evils, and from 


death, which in a variety of ſhapes beſets 
our goings. * He hath granted us life and 
favour, and bis viſitation has preſerved our 
ſpirit, Hath he not viſited us in our temp- 
tations, and troubles, and afflictions; re- 


Foring our ſouls, and leading them in tht 


. 85 2 Pſal. exxxix. 1 7) 18. 
Pal. xxili, 3. 


par hs of righteouſneſs for his name's ſale? 
But it may be ſaid, he does not always 
vilit us in mercy, but? vifits our tranſgreſſions 


with a rod, and our iniquity with ſtripes. 


And what then? as long as he does not take 


his loving-kindneſs from us, nor ſuffer bi, 
faithfulneſs to fail. The mercy of God is 


ſhown in ſending an affliction when it is 


needful, as well as in removing it when the 


proper time for removing it is come. *Tis 


our happineſs which God defigns, in all the 


diſpenſations of his providence ; and what- 


ever the means be that promote this good 


end, we have reaſon to be thankful for 


them: nay, we ſhould eſteem it an in- 


ſtance of God's fatherly love and gracious 


condeſcenfion, that he will take us under 


| his tuition | and diſcipline, and chaſten us as 
often as we need correction 5 ſaying as Job ; 


*What is man, that thou ſhouldeſt ' magnify 
him? and that thou fhouldeſt ſet thy heart 


upon him? that thou ſbouldeſt vifit him every 
morning, and try him every moment? that 
God ſhould make uſe of ſuch various me- 
thods, and leave no way untried to'bring us 
home unto himſelf; to reduce us to a juſt 
ſenſe of our o weakneſs and emptineſs, 
and that of other things; and to engage us 
to mind in earneſt the things which belong 
to our everlaſting peace? 

i e Weg RJ | To 

Pal. Ixxxix. 32, 33 Job vii. 77, 18. 
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356 An Inquiry into the true Vol. IV. 
To conclude; Let us not only acknow- 
ledge the wonderful condeſcenſion of the great 
God in his goodneſs to man in general, and 
to us in particular (this alone is not givin 

him the glory due for his goodneſs) but let 
us continually act and behave under the in- 
fluence of the divine benefits. As God a- 
bounds in the expreſſions of his kindneſs 
and compaſſion to us, let us abound in 
thankſgivings, and in all the ruits of holi- 
neſe, and goodneſs, and condeſcenſion, which 
are by Chriſt, to the glory and praiſe of God. 
It will be bad indeed, if all the favours of 
God be loſt upon us, and we ſhow by our 


behaviour that we have not God in all our 


thoughts; or that our thoughts of God, if 
we have any, are of no influence to re- 
ſtrain us from evil actions, or prompt us to 


thoſe which are good; but we follow our 


own fancies and inclinations, juſt as if there 
was no God in heaven, or none that was 
mindful of us upon earth. If, when we 
think of the greatneſs and-goodneſs of God, 
we may well ſay as the P/almift, What is 
man, that thou art mindful'of bim? or the 
jn of man, that thou viſiteſt bim? what 
ſhall we fay of thoſe, who, after they have 
received a thouſand teſtimonies of this con- 
deſcending goodneſs of God to them, are not 
at all affected by it, ſo as to make him the 
leaſt returns of gratitude and wines” 
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Senſe of PSALM vill. 3, 4. $357 
What are ſuch perſons but a diſgrace to the 
human kind ; not deſerving the name of 
men, or reaſonable beings, and unworthy of 
the leaſt regard from God? God honours 
man by taking him under the charge of his 
vigilant providence; they daily and hourly 
diſhonour God. God forbid we ſhould not 
know how to make a better uſe of the me- 


ditation we have been now upon: it ſhould 
often return into our minds, and produce a 
zeal to order our whole converſation after 


ſuch a manner, that tho' we are not, and 


cannot be, properly deſerving of all that 
kindneſs and mercy which the Maker of 
heaven and earth is pleaſed to ſhew us; yet 


we may have a meetneſs to partake of his 


favours, and improve them all to his glory, 
and to our final happineſs in the world to 
come; where the fulleſt communications 
of his goodneſs will cauſe us, with rapture 


unknown before, to cry out, What is man, 
that thou art thus mindful of him? 
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M aT Tk. xxvii. 46. 


with a loud voice, Eli, Eli, la- 
ma ſabachthani? hat 7s to ſay, 
My God, my God, why. yy 12 5 
Forſaken me s 


taken with all its circumſtances, is 
the moſt ſurprizing event that ever was. 
'Tis wonderful to think that fo great and 
divine a perſon ſhould come down into our 
world; ſtill ore wonderful to conſider the 


his own, and his own received him not; th 


who ſhould have reverenced, deſpiſed, bated, 
and put him to death. But the moſt won- 


Aid about the ninth hour Jeſus cried 


HE crucifixion of the Son of God, 


humbls form in which he appeared, and the 
entertainment he met with. He came to 


derful thing of all is, that the holy and 
righteous God ſhould ſeem to countenance 
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362 An Inquiry into the true Vol. Iv. 
the injuſtice of men, and leave the perſon 
whom he loved beſt of all the beings cz. 
pable of bearing his image, in the hangs 
of his moſt cruel and implacable enemie, 
The taunts and inſults of the changeable 
multitude, as he hung upon the croſs, and q 
their wicked prieſts and proud rulert, moved 
him little; but here he cries out as one 
overcome with grief and aſtoniſhment, My 

God, my God, why haſt thou Fa aken me? 
At my apprehenſion my diſciplesꝰ for} 
te me and fed, and Lam now forſaken of 
« all the world, no help or ſuccour nigh, 
e but do not thou forſake me, O my Fa- 
« ther! let me not be as one whom thou 
e haſt caſt off; as one who has no intercſt 

« in thy favour and approbation; no title 
<« to thy compaſſion!” This complaint is 
| borrowed from the xxii* P/alm, which be 
gins with theſe words, My. God, my Gul, 
why haſt thou: forſaken me? why art thou þþ 
Jar from helping me, and from the words of 
my roaring ? And it it be aſked, why our 
Saviour choſe to expreſs himſelf on this oc- 
caſion, in the language of David, two pro- 
bable reaſons may be given for this. 

1. THar the Jeus might call io mind 
the great reſemblance between his caſe, and 
that of this illuſtrious king and prophet, The 
time was, when his © adverſaries were chief, 


and 


; Matth. xxvi. 56. © Pſa). Ixix. 4 


Senſe of Matthew Xxvii. 46. 363 
and his enemies proſperous ; but as for him- 
W (cif, he faich, * That he was a worm, and no 
nan; à reproach of men, and deſpiſed of the 
People. All that ſau bim laughed him to 
ſcorn ; they ſpot out the lip, they ſhook the 
head, ſaying, be truſted on the Lord that he 
aould deliver him; let him deliver bim, ſeeing 
he delighted, in him. So that when our 
Lord's cructfiers upbraid him in his ſuffer- 
ings, he truſted in God, let bim deliver him 
now, if he will have him; they reviled him 
juſt after the ſame manner as David's ene- 
mies did him: and that the parallel might 
be ſtill the more remarkable, as they imi- 
tated the language of David's enemies, be 

takes the words of David himſelf, My God, 
my God, why haſt thou forſaken me ? in which 
he intimates a /zkeneſs of characters tetween 
David and himſelf, and between the ene- 
mies of that good man, and his own. In 
both caſes innacence and virtue were borne 
down by violence, and eclipſed under a cloud 
of ſufferings; while the wicked triumphed, 
and the uileſt of men were exalted, Could 
the Jeus argue from the power and ſucceſs 
which heaven, for wiſe reaſons,” had allow'd 
them, to the righteouſneſs of their cauſe ? 
no more than the ſons of violence in the 
Fſalmiſt's days could, from the like topic 


infer 


4 Pal, xii, 6, 7, 8. 


304 An Inquiry into the. true Vol. Ty 
infer the juſtice of theirs : or could they i 
reaſonably objec? againſt Chriſt, that if he 
had been a juſt man, God would have re. 
deemed him from his diftrefs ? ſach an ob. 
jection can have nothing in it, or muſt fal 
as heavily upon the royal Pſalmiſ, who 


made the ſame complaint of being for/akey, | 1 


and in the ſame paſſionate expreſſions x; 
our Saviour here does. They muſt there. 
fore condemn both as hated and ee of 
God, or neither. 
2. Tas other reaſon of Chriſt $ taking 
the words of this Pſalm might be, that hi 
 P/alm was allowed to belong to the Me aal, 
and to have its ltimate completion in him, 
Thus was it foretold, that the Meffab ſhould 
ſuffer ; and thus did David, who was a type 
of his greater Son, being moved by a pro- 
phetic ſpirit, deſcribe his preſſures and com. 
plaints in words which did likewiſe fuit the 
antitype, and were ſome of them more ex- 
actly fulfilled in im, than they were in the 
type ; particularly theſe remarkable words, 
they pierced my hands and my feet; which 
can only be underſtood in a very figurative 
tenſe, as applied to king David, but had 
3 literal accompliſhment in Chriſt. To fig- 
nify that he was he perſon foretold in this 
P/alm, our dying Lord makes the complaint 
bis gw7 ; and thus, after his cruciſiers had 
28 
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Senſe of Matthew xxvii. 46. 363 
as it were challenged him to make 
his titles to this character: F thou be the 
Son of God, come down from the croſs. In 
this challenge the chief prieſts, and ſcribes, 
and elders, joined with the multitude, fay- 
ing, be ſaved others, himſelf be cannot ſave. 
If he be the king of Iſrael, let him now 
come down from the croſs, and we will be- 
lieve him. Theſe two, the Son of God, 


and the king of Jfrael, were among the 


titles of 'the Meſiab, or Cbriſt. To this 
challenge Chriſt as it were anſwers, by com- 
plaining to God in the words of that P/alm, 
which had its chef reference to the Meſſiab, 


| and making the very /ame complaint which 
it was predicted the Meſſiabh ſhould make; 
| hereby as it were witneſſing with his dying 


breath to the truth of his miſſion, which it 


4 18 incredible he would have done, if he had 
not been the perſon he pretended to be. In 


our farther meditations on this . mournful 
complaint of our bleſſed Saviour, let us 


I. Coxs1iDER the ftyle he makes uſe of, 


in addreffing himſelf to God, My God, my 


God. 8 | LS Roe 
II. Taye import of this fad complaint, or 


lamentation, of the crucified Feſus; or what 


he meant by his being forſaken of God. 
f 


* Matt, xxvii. 40, &c. 


366 An Inquiry into the true Vol. Iy. 
III. Taz reaſons of God's thus forſaking 


huis beloved Son, 


I. LET us briefly conſider the fyle which 
our dying Lord uſes in addreſſing himſelf 
to God, My God, my God. This ſeems to 
denote his innocence, his choice of God for 
his God, and his filzal truſt and confidence in 


him. 


1. His innocence. God heareth not fin. 
ners; this he well knew, and therefore would 
not have taken the liberty of this familiar 
appellation, if he had been ſuch a one. 
« f T have not ſat with vain perſons, neither 
* have I gone in with diſſemblers. I have 
* hated the congregation of evil doers; and 
e have not ſat with the wicked, unleſs it was 
© to convert them from the evil of their 
* Ways. I have always walked in mine in- 
e tegrity, have loved that which is good, and 
« fulfilled all righteouſneſs : and why then 
ce haſt thou forſaken me? I know of no rea- 
<* ſon for this in myſelf. Are not thine eyes 
upon the righteous, and thine ears open 10 
« their cry? why then ſo far from me, 
 *. who never Enew any fin, nor fail'd in any 
one point of my duty?” Theſe words 
can ſignify no leſs than a con/ciouſneſs of his 
integrity at the time of our Sayiour's uſing 

85 e heat; 
Pal uri. 
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Senſe of Matthew xxvii, 46. 367 
them; at that very time his heart was ſo 
far from reproaching him, as to applaud 
every action of his life, and fill him with 
oreat peace and aſſurance, _ © 

2, CHRIST might well fay, My God, 
my God, becauſe he had choſen and avouched 


bim for ſuch, and lov'd and delighted in 


him with a flame of devotion which an- 
els themſelves cannot equal. My foul 
« has ſaid, thou art my portion, O Lord! 
« Thou art more to me than the whole 
© world beſides; more than that heaven 


| « where I reſided before I had a body pre- 


* pared for me, for whom had T in beaven 
« hut thee ! and what then is there upon 
* earth that I can defire beſides thee ; upon 


| © this earth, which I have always deſpiſed, 


its honours, its riches, and its pleaſures ? 
„Thy love, O my father! has been my 
* all, all my aim, and all my reward; 


and my love makes me put ſuch a value 


* on thine: whence then is this preſent 


« diſtance from the Son of thy boſom ? 


why doſt Zhou forſake him, whoſe heart 
is joined to thee with ſuch a ſtrength of 
affection, that I can never depart from 
thee, never be under the leaſt tempta- 
tion to do it?” ee Ei. 


3. TäESH words, My God, my God, 
imply the filial confidence and truſt which 


Chriſt repoſed in his Father, at the very 


Time 


368 An Inquiry into the true Vol. Iv 
time that he com plained ſo tenderly of his 


having. orſaken Be Wit Thou gh be flay me, 
yet will T put my truſt in bim have no 


ce 3505 of his love, bene like the ſun it | 


ec 


_ © now. hides itſelf, and ſuſpends its cheer. 
« ing beams. The relation is not broken 
« off between us, but ſubſiſts as ſtrong and 
cc inviolable as ever. I am well aſſured of 
« jt, and therefore will not ceaſe to ſay, my 
c God whatever darkneſs overſpread me, 


6 ] hive done nothing to forfeit his favour, 


ce and I know he is too juſt, as well as good, 
<* to deprive me of it without a cauſe,” — 

But what then means this tender and pal. 
fionate complaint, My God, my God, why 


 baſt thou good me? which Is the next 
5 Ne. to be conſidered. TEE 


II. In what ſenſe then was Chr; i 2 
by God | in his ee on 


1. 1 we to believe that God was an- 
gry with his well-beloved Son? was. his 
heart turned againſt him, and his love to- 
wards him for ſome time interrupted ? did 
the wrath of God fall upon 7018 ſacrifice like 
fire from heaven, and as it were conſume it, 
as he faith of his own zeal? Some perſons 
have talked after this crude, not to ſay /huck- 
ing manner. They firſt ſuppoſe an Foſs 

ble exchange of Fig? N rh 1 
| | bot 
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thoſe he was fo redeem, as if their fins were 


this imputation he was the greatef of famers 


who really knew. no in in his own perſon: 2 
and then having ſuppoſed this :mpoſſible e- 
change of perſons," they next ſuppoſè another 
impoſſibility, but which naturally follows, 
the former being granted, that during the 


time of our Saviour's ſufferings, God carry'd 
it towards him as if he had been really a ſin- 


ner, one laden with iniquity, whom he 


therefore loaded: with his wrath. '*Theſe 
things J call 7mpo ofible ; for how in the a- 
ture of things could” they 'pofibly be? how 


Could the ame perſon at the ſame time be 


both innocent and guilty,” the object of the 


perſons to be what they really were not? 


ls it ſo very difficult to diſtinguiſh between 
W the ess and conſequences of God's diſplea- 


ſure againſt ſinners, and that diſpleaſure it 


elf? between the "puniſhment. of ſin, and 
the guilt of ſin? the guilt, which inſepara- 
bly adheres to the ſinner himſelf who did 


the guilty action. Might not Chriſt in ſuch 


Father and Him, ſuffer the former; while 


Senſe of Macher, vii. 46. 369 


properly imputed to him, the guilt as well 
as the piiiſhment of them; and by virtue of 
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= ve of God, and of his ret er ho-. 
could the righteous judge of the world, who 
is infinite in knowledge, reckon chings and = 


a degree, and for ſo long a time as was a- 
greed in the counſels of heaven between the 
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370 An Inquiry into the true Vol. V. 
he had nothing to- do with the latter, and 


* i o . 


which he was to offer one ſacrifice; ſor fin 
jäor ever; becauſe it aas not poſſible, the-blod 
© of bulls. and of goats ſhould tale away. fits 
And ſo very acceptable was this act of obe- 
dience to the Father, that his love to bim, 
2 Cor. v. 21. 1 Pet. ii. 24. Philip. i. 8. 

* Hebr. x. 45 Ge. N | NI 100 
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deſervedly great as it was before, was en- 
creaſed by this means; ! therefore does my 
Father loue me, B; EOAUSEH Il down my 
life for my ſheep. And how, conſiſtentiy with 
all this, could the anger of God fly out a- 
gainſt him, at the very time he was per- 
forming an a# of obedience, by which he 
W recommended himſelf in the moſt effectual 
manner to the love and approbation of the 
Father? The voice from heaven, at the 
baptiſm and transfiguration of our Saviour, 
might have been repeated alſo at his cruci- 
fixion ; This is my beloved fon, in whom I am 
well pleaſed ;' © and never better pleaſed than 
© now, that he is approving his obedience 
% and reſignation to me, arid his love to 
e mankind, at the expence of his own va- 
| © Juable life; though I ſee it needful to 
| © withdraw from him for a ſeaſon.” :. 
2. Bor if God was not angry with his 
Son, might not the Son apprehend that he 
was, or at leaſt doubt of the continuance of 
his Father's ove to him, the fear of which 
filled him with this amazing anguiſh ? not 
ſo neither. J obſery'd before, in explaining 
the ſenſe of theſe words, My God, my Go 
that they denote 'a' conſezouſneſs of his own 
innocence, and a filial confiderice in God, with 
which the: preſent ſuppoſition of his appre- 
bending himſelf to be fallen under the 4i/- 
Mn Torn 
John x, 17 55 1.7 
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372 An Inquiry into the true Vol. Iv. 
pleaſure of his Father is not to be reconciled: 
and indeed ſeveral other expreſſions, uttered 


by him on the cro/5, plainly, ſhow the con- 
trary. His prayer for his crucifiers, m Fg. 


ther, forgive them, for they know: not what Goc 
they &, | is an argument that he did not think mer 
he had loſt his intereſt in the court of hea- the 
ven, when he was perſuaded that for his ſake, it is 
and at his requeſt, the Father would pardon orea 
one of the greateſt fins that was ever com- fait! 
mitted. His promiſe to the penitent thief, whs 
n to. day ſhalt thou be with me in parad if, to 1 
not only proves him to have been ſecure of ther 
his own reward, (for which reaſon it is elſe. as f 
where faid, * that for the joy that was ſit him 
before him, 'be endured tbe croſs, deſpiſing the cou 
ſhame) but likewiſe confident of his having nit. 
a power to reward his followers. And the able 
like meaning do the words carry in them in his 
which he breathed forth his holy foul; WW 19:2 
Father, into thy hands I commend my ſpirit. Lor 
$1 commend that which I know thou wilt fore 
76 readily receive. My ſpirit flies to thee, I 
« as its never-failing refuge after this bitter vio! 
« ſtorm, ſure to meet with reſt and refreſh- fc. 
* ment in thy boſom.” The power of God inſc 
to zerrify the innocent ſoul of his Son, wih /! 
a falſe apprehenſion of his own caſe, as caſt on! 
off by him when he was not, and even as % 


deſerving 
= 0 xxiii. 34. 1 » Luke xxiii. 43 o Heb, xil, 
2. ? Luke Xxlil, 46. ; 
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Aue to be caſt off for being deficrert in 
his duty to him; the power of God thus to 


| | deceive and afflict his Son, I do not diſpute. 


But however þoffible this was to the power of 
God, it is plain, from the arguments before 
mentioned, that it was not done; as from 
the truth, and holineſs, and juftice of God, 

it is plain it could not be done without the 
greateſt reproach to the Deity." The ſcripture 
faith, * if is impoſſible for God to lie; but 


what had ſuch a deluſſon as this been better 4 
to make his Son believe things for which 


there was no manner of foundation? And 


| as for his being in ſuch an error if 4% 70 
himſelf, it is alſo impoſſible: his conſctence 
could not accuſe him of what he never coe 


mitted ; and he had too worthy and honour- 
able thoughts of the Deity, to apprebend 
his diſpleaſure, while his own heart did not 
condemn him. He knew that the righteous 


Lord loveth righteouſneſs, and could not Oe 


fore but love him. 


Bu T what then can we aa of © our 82. 


viour's © agony in the garden, in which hit 


| ſoul was exceeding ſorrowful, even unto death; 

inſomuch that he ſweat as it were great drops 5 
| of blood falling to the ground; and falling up- 
on his face, prayed with the greateſt carniſt. 


ſs; Fi it be Pöl let Ry paſs 5 from me? 
B b 3 What 


Ee. 


1 Heb. vi. 18. Pſal. 1. 7. 0 Luke xxii. 47, 
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374 An Inquiry into the true Vol. IV. 
Whatever was the cauſe of this e di. 
ftreſs of our Lord, (which pe we ſhall 
never fully — in this life) it could 
not proceed from any gn: I BA of the 
diſpleaſure of God kindling againſt him, as 
18 evident from the reaſons before · mention- 
ed. It is not altogether unlikely, that the 
devil might have leave to try the force of his 
belliſh terrors: ſo much ſeems to be im- 
plied in theſe words of our Saviour at bis ap- 
prehenſion; Noro is your hour, and the power 
of darkneſs, He might be permitted to 
vort upon the imagination of our Saviour, 
and to darken and diſturb it; ſo as that the 
ſcene he was to paſs through appeared much 
more gloomy and frightful than it would 
elſe have done: his natural ſpirits too might 
be. exhauſted; and this, by means of the 
union between ſoul and body, | might be 
attended with a dejection of mind; the con- 
ſequence of which would be, that though 
he had no guilt to charge himſelf with, 
and no ground to ſuſpect a — of offic 
tion on the part of his Father; yet his ſoul | 
being caſt down within bim by the terrots 
which overſpread him, and a view of the 
Ans and — of mankind, which perhaps 
now preſented themſelves to his thoughts; 
he conld . the hes 


f 7 xxii. 53. ap alſo John xiv. 30. and Lake 


iy, 13. 
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of the human nature in that requeſt, * Nhat 


if poſſible the cup might paſs from bim; not 


that he might be excus'd from death it ſelſ, 


but from theſe dreadful concomitants of it. 


Having ſaid ſo much to prevent or remove a 
W angry with bis Son, or the Son apprehended 
him to be ſo; I am next to conſider briefly 
the true meaning of this complaint. 
* A LEARNED and judicious commenta — | 
vr has obſerved, © that in the Hebr#w way 
Ke ſpeaking, God is ſaid to leave or ky or- 
« ſake any perſon, when he ſuffers bim to 
« fall into great calamities; and to lĩ e Gander 
« out of them; and therefore Zion being 


« long afflicted, is brought in by the pro- 


e phet IJſaiab, chap. Ixix. 14. thus com- 
“ plaining, the Lord bas forſaken" me, the 


Lord bas forgotten me. And the Ffalmfi, 
« as he is frequent in this complaint; ſo 


does he manifeſtly explain himſelf in the 
« words following the complaint of his 
 being/for/aken : 4wby art thou 
* belpmg-me, and from the words of 1my roar- 
ing? So that according to this learned 
expoſitor, no more may be intended, than 


* 
- Oh 


 ferings; by leaving him in the power of his 
enemies, to ſay and do what they pleaſed.” 


W WT 2 I own 
* Matt, xxvi. 30. hitby in loc. 
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376 An. Inquiry into the true Vol. IV. 
I own this does not ſeem to give full ſatis. 
faction, and therefore I would be more 
particular. 1b! 1 b £2309 464: ter oct 6 
1. W HY haſt. thou.. forſaken: me? i. e. 
Why doſt thou leave me deſtitute of thy 
© heavenly aid in this dreadful conflict? hy 
* muſt I tread the wine-preſs alone? why 
* encounter with the malice of my enemy, 
<« and bear all the pains and infirmities of 
nature in my own ſtrength? In my agony 
_ ©, when. I prayed ſo fervently, that. the cup 
«might paſs from me; there appeared an 
* angel from heaven. ſirengthening me; but 
„ now-thou neither helpeſt me immediate, 
ce nor. by thy holy angels: of theſe: heavenly 
people, as well as of mankind, there is 
none with me; but I am left to wreſtle 
* ſingle againſt principalities and powers, 
* againſt. the rulers of. the darkneſs: of this 
©. world, and againſt. ſpiritual wickeaneſſes 
« in higb places. And was he not a match 
for them in hig own ſtrength ? able alone to 
ſtand: againſt their whole force, and to ſup- 
port the load of ſufferings which was laid 
upon him, without the aſſiſtance of mi- 
niſtring angels“ doubtleſs he was, and for 
that reaſon was left to himſelf upon the 
croſ. Thoſe friendly ſpirits, who are ſent 
ro miniſter to them abo: ſhall be beirs of ſol. 
_ vation, would, we may be ſure, have gladly 
EO RE. miniſtred 


& 4. T4. 
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miniſtred to the captain of ſalvation upon 
this occaſion, It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
they were his uſual attendants, and would 
not have deſerted him in his greateſt di- 
fireſs, if it had not been the will of God 
that they ſhould ſtand by, and be witneſſes 
of the conflict, not auxiliaries in it. | 

2. WHY haſt thou forſaken me? 1. e. 
« Why haſt thou taken from me the joys 
« and conſolations of thy preſence. If I had 
2 theſe, as I have formerly enjoyed them, 
« no ſorrows and pains that I could feel 
1 ex make any great impreſſion upon 
% me. I would never think myſelf alone, 
q if. the Father was with me, as" in times 
% paſt. But, oh! the ſcene is changed, 
and that darkneſs which now covers the 

« earth, is but an emblem of that thicker 
4 night which has involved my ſoul ! One 
is _ occaſioned by the eclipſe of the ſun's 

* glorious body, the other by the hiding of 

« my Father's countenance; the brightneſs of 
«which having ſhone upon me, and being 

now witharaun, I am like one who paſſ- 

teeth on a ſudden from the midſt of a clear 

e {un-ſhine into great darkneſs: the dark- 
neſs is more uncomfortable for the light 
vrhich preceded it, and the quick ſuc- 
ceſſion of one to the other, renders the 
change ſtill more diſagreeable. But what 
"I, the RY which this bodzly eye beholds, = 


Ke * though a 
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378 An Inquiry into tbe true Vol. IV. 
GG thoug h ſweet, to that divine and imma. 
1. « terial light in which my ſoul has ex- 
e patiated with infinite ror or what 
« is the privation of the one, to that of 
« the other?“ Amidſt all the infirmities 
and ſufferings of the preſent life, our holy. 
Jeſus enjoyed a kind of heaven upon earth; 
having, as tis probable, ſuch a freedom of 
intercourſe with the God of heaven, whoſe 
preſence is the glory and happineſs of thoſe 
bliſsful manſions as was peculiar to himſelf. . 
We may apply to him in this ſenſe theſe 
words, which were indeed ſpoken in an- 
other: * No man bas aſcended up to beaven, 
but he who came down from heaven, even the 
Son of man, who is in beaven. While he ſo- 
journed here below, he had his converſation 
5 as no man elſe ever had, in heaven; and, 
as ſpeaking of the angels, who. by their 
office are guardians of his children, he faith, 
that v in heaven they always behold the face 
c bis Father who is in heaven, i. e. in what 
ever part of the creation theſe happy ſpirits 
are, they are conſcious to the preſence of 
God, in which. they ſtand ready to te- 
ceive and execute ya orders; ſo Chriſt 
walked in the light of God's countenance, 
which made his condition the more _ 
fag an Oils dees was ane 4 


3. war 


11 * John il. 15. „Matt. xvili. 10, 
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3. WHY haſt thou forſaken ne? i. e. 
« Why am 1 left /o long in this ſuffering 
« condition, expoſed to the inſults of wicked 
« men, and the rage of infernal ſpirits, a 
« ſpectacle of ſhame and horror to the 
world? why doſt thou delay ſo long to 
« take my ſoul? O come, my Father, and 
« at length releaſe my wearied ſpirit!” This 
is the more likely to be the meaning of this 
complaint, becauſe it was not till the nth 
. hour, i. e. towards the cloſe of his paſſion, 
that he complained thus pathetically : and 
ſoon after, as if in anſwer to his cry, death 
is ſent to diſcharge him from this bloody 
warfare ; upon which be yielded up the ghoſt, 
ſaying at the ſame time, with à loud voice, 
Father, into thy hands I commend my ſpirit: 
Among the events which happened at our 
Saviour's crucifixion, and convinced the 
Roman centurion that he was truly the Son 
of God, this was one, that he died the very 
moment he ſpake theſe words, according 
to the obſervation of St. Mark; And when. 
the centurion that flood over-againſt him jaw 
that he ſo cried out, and gave up the ghoſt, 
i. e. immediately, or in that very inſtant, 
be ſaid, truly this man was the fon off G 
his dying in ſuch a manner ſhew'd, that as 
be commended his ſoul into the hands of his 
Father, ſo into his hands the Father received 


n 
mm l 


2 Mark xv. 39. 
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it. The very words prove that Chriſt ap. 
prehended he was juſt departing; but hoy | 
could he think ſo, if he had not noun 
that the Father heard him? or what could 
the ſpectators, who were not blinded by 
prejudice, conclude otherwiſe than that his 
death was haſtned by a miracle, ſince nature 
was not yet ſpent? and therefore 'twas that 
bis legs were not broken, as thoſe of the two 
malefactors who ſuffered with him, he dy. 
ing ſooner than they; which made: Plate 
marvel that he was already dead. And thus, 
as well as by receiving the aſſiſtance of an 
angel in his agony, * be was beard in that 
I wovuLD make one reflection on this 
part of my ſubject, before I paſs to the 
next. How is the condition of out Redeemet 
changed ſince the time he made this bitter 
complaint! The ſcene he was then paſſing 
through was ſo full of terror, that he cried 
out, My God, my. God, by haſt thou for- 
| ſaken. me? now he is exaited at the right 
band of God. As the ſun, after its eclipſe, 
broke out with double luſtre upon the world, 
ſo did the light of his father's countenance 
J u pon his loul; Shame, and ſorrow, and 
ſuffering, were ſucceeded by glory, reſt and 
felicity, and victory with triumph, We are 
now to conceive of him that died, as liable 
1 5 to 


* Hebr, v. 7. 
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to die no more; but on the contrary, in- 
veſted with power to beſtow iſe and im- 
nortality upon all his followers. We are 
now to think of the crucified, forſaken 
Feſus, as incircled with the acclamations of 
angels, who miniſter under him, 0 them 
who are beirs of ſalvation; and as received 
into the boſom of eternal love, where he 
employs all his intereſt, which is not ſmall, 
to engage the favour of his Father to our 
ſipful race: «thoſe: of them, eſpecially, who 
have given themſelves to him in an ever- 
laſting covenant; and made it their fincere 


and conſtant endeavour to Ry al his com. 
nandments. eee e e e 
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II. Wr 2 are next, wich humility, to in- 
quire into the reaſons of God's thus forſaking 
his beloved Son. As the ſcripture does not 
give us any particular reaſons of this, diſtinct 
from thoſe: of his /ufferings in general, we 
have no other rule to go by but the end or 
deſign of his ſufferings, which relates either 
to his example, or his ſacriſice, or his prieft- 
hood, or his victory over the enemies of his 
church. Now theſe being ſome of the 
principal ends of his ſufferings, conſi- 
dered in the whole, we may be allow- 
ed to think that this particular part of his 
ſufferings, his being Forſaben on 2 cr 4 
was intended . the wiſdom of God 


: 6 the : 
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the berfection of his example, the perfectin 
of his atonement, the perfection of his prizf. 
bood, and finally, the perfection of his victory. 
I. Ir the God and Father of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt was pleaſed to for/ake his well. 
beloved Son in his dying paſſion, it was in 
order to add the greater perfection to his 
example. It is expreſſly ſaid by an inſpired 
writer, that * Chriſt ſuffered for us, leaving us 
an example that we Should follow” his fleps: 
and by another, that © in the days of his 
fleſh, when be had offered up prayers and ſup- 
plications, with ſtrong crying and tears uno 
him that was able to: ſave him from death, 
and was heard in that be feared; thougi he 
were a ſon, yet learned he obedience by the 
things which he ſuffered ; and being made per- 
feet, he became the author of eternal ſalvation 
untoall them that obey him. But what need had 
he to-harn obedience, who was always diſ- 
boſed to do the will of God with TW utmoſt 
readineſs? or how could he be more perfed, 
who was perfect before? his diſpoſetion' to 
obey was. perfect even before any trial was 
made of it, but not his actual obedience: 
by his ſufferings he did not Harn to obey, 
but he learned what that obedience: was, 
how difficult and ſevere, which God requi- 
red of him in order to his being a perfet? 
model of ee and e er wy his 
4 er- 


* pet. . Her. v. 79. 
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ſuffering members. In the virtue of his 
lie, when he went up and down wo good, 
and ſuffering evil, he was an ex to 
be propoſed to the imitation of all all his fol- 
lowers ; he was at once an example' of the 
active, and the paſſive virtues: but as it is 
the moſt difficult part to ſaſer in a rigbt 


manner, to bear every thing moſt painful 


and diſagreeable to human nature, and nei- 


ther quit our patience, nor innocence; ſo. 


of this moſt difficult part of that 7 obteouſe 


neſs which he fulfilled in the whole extent 


of it, he gave us the moſt perfect pattern in 


the laſt ſcene of his life, wich was © tgthins 


but ſuffering, And to carry his example to 
the greateſt height, he not only ſuffered 
from men, but from God ; pain, and ſhame, 
and death, from men ; deſertion from God: 


in all teaching as how to behave with hum- 


ble falial reſignation to the one, and- charity 
and meekneſs to the other. 


2. ANOTHER deſign of the Father in 
this temporary deſertion of his dying Son, 


might be, to increaſe the perfection of his 


atonement : for this we know, that! he bore 


our fins in his own. body on the tree, and put 


away fin by the ſacrifice. of himſelf and that 
by one offering be hath. for ever perfected them 
that. are ſanctißed; ſo that now we have re- 


n. * his blood, © even the forgive- 


2 1 Pet, it, 24. Heb, ix, 26. x. 14. Eph. i. 7. 
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384 An Inquiry into the true Vol. Iv. 
neſs f fins. According to the eſtabliſhed not 
method of reconciliation, * without ſhedding him, 
of blood there is no remiſſion : in conformity | 
to this eſtabliſhment, the Son of God ſhed 


his moſt. precious blood in the nature and ved 
quality of a ; ſacrifice for all mankind,” Th; Cert 
blood of bulls.and of goats could not take away be n 
n, ſo as to purify the conference from it: on v 


here, therefore, we ſee a nobler victim, who 
preſents himſelf before the altar, and offers 


himſelf upon it, while the legal ſacrifices to v 
were preſented and offered by others. Nay, all t 
he not only ſheds his blood, in which the We 
life of the body conſiſts, but he ſheds it thin 
with all the circumſtances neceſſary to com- Chr 
pleat the expiation : his ſoul had its ſhare not 


of ſuftering ; and though being pure and coul 
innocent, he could know nothing of the 
gnawings of a guilty conſcience, that uurm becz 
which never dies, nor ſuffer under the wrath 
and diſpleaſure of an holy God, who loving 
righteouſneſs, could not for a moment hate ſo t 
that perſon who of all Beings repreſented him dete 

moſt exactly in this reſpect ; yet he bore 
all that an innocent Being could well be liable ſuff 
to, and for ſo. long a time as the divine 


wiſdom. judged mete. He was made a /þec- Was 
tacle to God, to angels, and to nen: men ſho 
and devils confederated againſt him, and tere 


God his Father ſtood aloof from his ſorrow; 
22255 not 
UF Heb, ix. 22, A1 
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not 00 kept ſilence, but hid his face from 
him, inſomuch that his enemies eſteemed 
him 1 ſtricten, ſmitten of God, and afflicted; 
and that what they did to him was appro- 
ved by the righteous governor of the world. 
Certainly, ſince the expiation of ſin was to 
be made by obedience and i Hering, and he 
on whom b the Lord laid the iniquities of us 
all, not onl yielded an obedience becoming 
himſelf as the Son of God, and the Father 
to whom it was paid, but likewiſe ſuffered 
all that an innocent perſon could well do; 
we may be allowed to ſay, there was no- 
thing wanting to make the ſufferings of 
| Chriſt a full and compleat atonement for fin : 

not indeed proper equivalent, which juſtice 
could not relle, but ſuch a ſatigfaction as 
the wiſe ruler was perfectly pleaſed with, 
becauſe admirably adapted to expreſs both 
bis righteouſneſs and goodneſs, his hatred of 
ſin, and lobe and compaſſion to ſinners; and 
ſo to encourage the truly penitent, and to 
deter all preſumptuous tranſgreſſors, 

3. Taxis circumſtance of our Saviour's 
ſufferings, his being for/aken of God, con- 
tributes to the perfection of his prieſthood. It 
was expedient, | that as our high-prieſt, he 
ſhould have an affectionate regard to the in- 
tereſts, and a tender compaſſionate ſenſe of 
the infirmities of thoſe for whom he was to 

-: BL 4 6. 3 
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appear, and intercede in the preſetice of God 
in heaven, after having made his foull' an of 
feri for jim here below. Of the 51 gb 
Arif under the law, 0 was talen 

among men, and ordained for men in thin 

pertaining to God, that be might ofer 105 
gifts and ſacrifices - for ns; the writer to the 
Vee? obſerves, that he could. have con- 
paſſion on | the ignorant, and on them that wer; 


compaſſed with infinity. 'Tis true, 
Re and high. prieſt of our profe ſon was 5 
compaſſed with infirmities, i. &. With finfu] 
infirmities, as the legal high-prieft Was, who 
by reaſon thereof was obliged, as for the 
people; ſo likewiſe for himſelf, to-ofer for 
this was not our Saviour 5 caſe, who had 
ho ſin of his own to expiate, and indeed 
would not have been qualified to be our 
Saviour if he had: For ſuch an bigh-prief 


ſeparate from Inner; 3 who needeth not daily, 
as theſe high-prieſts, to offer up ſacrifice, fr 
for his own 7 ſins, and then for the people's ; and 
therefore tis ſaid, * he is able 7o ſave to tle 
uttermoſt all that come unto God by bim, ſee- 
ing he ever liveth to make interceſſion for them. 
But then though free from our finful, he 


was ſubject to our. /i leſs infirmities, And 
Heb. v. I, 2. 1 ; Heb. vil. 26, 27, * Heb, vil, 


25. | | \ 


this 


out of the way; for, that he himſelf 1 u 


became us, who 1s holy, harmleſs, undefile, | 


Sen e Matth. NrVii. 46. 387 
this 1 = _ not an 
hig bepriii who: cannot. be toucbed with: the 
ee infirmities, but was in all points 
tempred like as we ure, yet without in; made 
like to us ſo far, as ta be in appearance 4H 
of | God, the greateſt evil Which could befal 
him. And why did it ,. bebave. him in all 
things (in us as well as:others) to be made 
like unto:bis brethren hut that be might be a 
merciful and faithful high-prieft in things per- 
taining t6'Gbd, to makemeconciliation for the 
fins of abe people: For in thut he limſelf has 
ſuffered being tempted, ben is able to ſuccaur 

them tbut are tempted.: \He ſuffered by in- 
uuarii ſor rc and dgſertiom, as by ot” 
and bodily pain; and is therefore able to ſuo- 

cour hem that are in the ſame condition, 
po as to be alſo willing and inelined to do it. 
I. Tus campieats, his uictory over the 
grand adverſary of God and man, and fen- 
ders: his triumph the mire :glorious; Satan 
ſhall fee that he has anorber kind of perſon 
to deał with than he had in the i Adam, 
onewho left to himſelf, is not only able to 
cope witch him, but eaſilyi to baffle all his 
temptations and ſtratagems, and with-atz in- 
rincible courage to repel all his aſſaults. 
God knew him ſo well as to make choice of 
him forbis obumbion, and the captain of our 


Keb. iv. 15. 1 Heb. il. 17. 404 
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might, by his ſucceſsful: conflict with the 
tempter, regain. paradiſe, and reſtore the 
cauſe of the human kind, which was be. 
trayed and loſt. by the weakneſs of the jirf, 
The devil had trial of his prety and fortitude 
in the wilderneſs, where he tempted: him 
for forty days; and it was not till the temp- 


tation was ended, and tbe devil departed fron 


him, that the angels came and. miniſtred to 
Him. The combat was managed without 
any ſecond and now behold him called to 


1 


another kind of trial! behold him in the 


hands of murderers, and as it were abandon- 


Whoſe cauſe was moſt favoured hy God and 
good angels, ſhall not be known by the help 
they afford him: on the contrary, by cry- | 


ing out, My God, ny Gad, why--boſt - thou 


forſaken me ? he ſhows, that whatever inte- 


_ reſt he imagined himſelf to have in the 


king of heaven, he now thought him in 
ſome ſenſe withdrawn. But 1s this God's 


_ peculiar regard to his well-beloved Son ?. is 


this very thing he conſults his honour; this 
is the contrivance of his wiſdom, to make 
the defeat of fatan on the one hand, and 


the conqueſt of his Son on the other, more 
compleat and illuſtrious. It ſhall be properly 
bis congueſt; therefore at his apprehen- 
ſion, he waves making uſe of that 8 
Are 1 On 5 
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d he tells Perer he had over angels; 
" Thinkeft tbou that I cannot nom pray to 
my Father,” and he ſhall pre ently give me 
more than "twelve legion, of © angels? But 
hnw then ſhall the ſcripture be fulfilled that 
thus it muſt be? In like manner, when 

nailed to the croſs, and challenged by the 
Jews to come down from thence, if he 
were the Son of God; it was not for want 
of power that he did not, or for want of 
Ive and compaſſion in God, or willingneſs in 
= the angels to aſſiſt him, 'that he was left 
without ſuccour: no, [but becauſe it was 
| expedient that things ſhould be thus ordered, 
among other reaſons, for the: greater glory 
of our bleſſed Lord, 'in his: Fes over bil 
the powers of earth and bel, 
Iwourp cloſe this: inquiry with t two 
| refleQtions. | 
1, How ſhoald this fer the Redume? 
of the world to us, who was willing to 
fuffer ſuch things for our ſakes ; ſhame, and 
pain, and death ; to be perſecuted by men, 
| aſſaulted by Satan, and. forſaken of God ! 
When we read and meditate upon theſe 
things, how can we chuſe but reflect an 
the love of Feſus; and by the conſideration 
of that love, have the livelieſt ſentiments 
of love and gratitude excited in our breaſts 
We muſt want faith, ar a principle of in- 
Match. —_ 33%. | 
+ Len nity, 
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geiuity, if in this light our Saviour does not 
appear moſt amiable to us; /a ta tben 
who". believe, he is prerious. And lm 
miſtake. in the nalure of that ack 
H ER 4 
N it is not merely to follem im with 
our praiſes, but to "rag, -ourfelyes to his 
ſervice; to liue to him, and live ile bim; to 
eſpouſe his cauſe, fuccour his members, purſue 
the mtereſts of his kingdom, eſſeem his vir. 
tue s, and endeavour to exempliſy them. And 
as meditations dn the love of Gui ſo re- 
ſolutions thus to act ſuitably to them, are: 
proper rer 1 at the 
Lord's tablet wot net 28ho wor: | 
[is n 7 pit uf the | hiſtoty of ou 
Saviour $ laſt paſſion, carries in it à great 
ion and caſalar ion: to his faith 
ful diſciples, when they. are in like circum- 
fhmces: with him. Tbere i is a Fwiofold d. 
gdod men are liable in the 
3 ſtate, e and internal; exter- 
nal when they are involved in great trou- 
bles and afflictions, or left in the 2 of 
their enemies to 4h to 'thenr: what 
liſt; as Chriſt tells his diſciples the Jeu 
had done with regard to John the Bapriſ. 
God in his — eng does, às it were, 
fay to thoſe who perſecute his church and 
people, behold, al that they — is in 
2 1 Pet, ii. 7. r Matth., xvii. 2. 
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re g withqut ſo much 
- ale =_ limitation, but fave. their 
lives. hen this 18. S they haye 
the beſt = examples. to direct and encourage 
them: God may ſeem. to. ler them, 28 
he did bis own Son, but it is for 154 * 
ends; and, if they behaye under ſufferin ng 
like their great Maſter, their ſufferings ſhe 
at laſt 5 like his. 1 —2 there 
| 258 reward for the rightegus ; and a moſt di 
| e one for 2 7 of, . who are 


5641 


ame great. Ie 
of ahh roar hays aL 3. Or 4. % 
of darkneſs;and dgjectiam, into which they 
are permitted to fall for; the trial of = 
faith, and other graces; the fr/# of theſe 
does not. come under.our - preſent conſidera 
tion, the latter does; and though. it be le( 
properly. called, by the name of ſpiritual de- 
ertion, yet is moſt generally meant by that 
expreſſion, and very often confounded with 
the former. Some who have no other reaſon 
to condemn: themſelves, vet do it upon this 
account, that they have not thoſe refreſb- 
ments ſhirit Which they have ſometimes 
bad; from WORE 1125 1 1 very 


el wil. r. faith, V. 122 2 PA. l. un 
6 and 
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and are ready to queſtion whether all was 
not deluſion which they have formerly ex- 
perienced; or, however that be, whether 
God will be favourable to them any more. 
This is reaſoning very wrong, and fo as 
they would not be liable to do, if they con- 
ſidered as they ought, this inſtance of our 
bleſſed Lord, who was forſaken of God, as 
to the /en/ible and chearing manifeſtations of 
his preſence, -at the time he was performing 
the moſt pleaſing act of obedience to him. 
The real cauſe of this ſadneſs and dejectiam 
of mind is many times (I believe I might 
have faid almoſt always) nothing elſe than 
à diſorder in the bodily frame, or ſome 
aflictive or croſs events of life, which ſet te 
melancholly thoughts on work; not any 
immediate infliction from the hand of God, 
or proper hiding of his face; and is there- 
fore to be called: dęſertion or for ſaking, upon 
no other account but that God leaves cauſes 
to produce their natural 700 not inter- 
poſing to alter the courſe of things, or vouch⸗ 
fafing any extraordinary ſupports, which 
might bear up the mind, and even raiſe it 
above the influence of the body and of the 
world. As this may very reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed the caſe, there is no ground for thoſe 
unfavourable thoughts of thenrſelves, which 
good men are too apt to run into under 
ſuch a ſtate of mind. The end of ſuch de- 
a | 's „ 
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ſertion (if it can be ſo called) is not for 
puniſhment, but for trial. I confeſs, it is no 
way improper, when chriſtians find their 
ſouls thus benighted and depreſs d, to reflect 
whether they have not given occaſion to it 
by faults in their conduct; nay, tis highly 
proper to make ſuch reflections, and may 
be of ſingular ſervice to confirm them in 
the perſuaſion of their own integrity, when 
they make ſearch after their iniquities, and 
find none which can be fuppoſed to have 
provoked God to chaſten them in his ſevere 
diſpleaſure; and finding no ſuch ſins as 
theſe, and eſpecially if they have been more 


exact and circumſpect than ordinary in their 


walking, they may then be ſure it is not ſo 
properly for puniſhment, as for trial, that 
their heavenly father lets them ſuffer ſuch a 
dearth of inward conſolation ; that they may 
be more conformed to the image of his 
Son; that their obe to God, and truſt in 
him, may have an opportunity to diſcover 
their ſtrength, and to grow yet ſtronger; 
that theſe and other graces may be exerciſed 
and improved, they may become more uſe- 
ful, both in the world and in the church, + 
by their example, and at length receive the 
brighter crown. --- Wherefore let all thoſe 
abo fear the Lord, and obey his voice, truſt 
in the name of the Lord, and flay upon their 
Ia. J. 18. 8 | 
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God, though at preſent they walk-in darkneſs 
and ſee no ligbt : let them. © look. unto 70 
like him call God their God in the thict 
darknefs ; which they may be allowed to do 
if their own hearts do not reproach them, 


and look forward to that time, when their 


* 1 4 


trialt of this and every other kind ſhall have 
an end, and they partake of the glory of 
their Redeemer, after having taſted of the 
cup of his ſuffe ings here below; --/ 
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Into the tru Sexes of 


1 Conmra. xv. 19. 


If i in this life onl we have 3 in 
Cbriſt, we are 2 als men ee 


m riſerable. 1 
T HE reſurrettion of the body is a ime 
a refer the 2 5 ” pr an 

article of very great importance; and yet 
there were even in the apoſtles days ſome at 
Corinth who ſaid, that there was no reſur- 
rection of the body ; ; repreſenting it, tis like- 
ly, as an abſurd and incredible thing, repug- 
nant to . e and reaſon, and neither poſſible 
nor defirable, To prevent the ſpreading of 
ſo dangerous an etror, the apoſtle Paul wri- 
ng to the Corinthians, puts them in mind 

of a train of bad conſequences, which would 
follow upon the denial of this doctrine; ac- 

| counting, that if they had any love for their 
5 religion, theſe conſequences were ſuch, that 


21 Cor. xv. 12. 


they 


EY 
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they muſt needs abhor them; and out of 


abhorrenes to theſe would'reje&t: 
ple from which they naturallyMoy 


firſt ill conſequence of the denial of the 7e. 


ſurrection is mentioned in the 13th verſe. If 
there be no reſurrection of the dead, then is my 
Gif nen: k For, IChriſt dying as out 
d ſacrifice, if he de riſen at all, be is riſen 
ce as our head; and deſigned: that his gun 
ce reſurrection ſhould he a pledge, and an 
85 example of ours. He died for our fins, 
* vere $+. i. e. to remove all the penal ets 


< of ſin, of Which we knbw that death 
© one: ànd how can this effect of fin be 


« removed but by a reſurre&ion? To pro- 
cure a reſurrection, therefore, was one end 


of Chriſt's dying; an d.thet his is deaph 


135 accepted of God, and will prove cffeQual 


< to this end, we are fure, if if he himfelf be ri. 
« fe ſen: andeonſequently, to deny the 7 efarr, 4 7 
tion of the dead, is in effect the ſame 460 


1 ay, that Chri/t is not riſen,” And if Giri 


is not riſen, then i is Our preaching vain, a 


faith 44% vain. The reſurreFim of 
brift is the foundation of his religion; 


« for having aſſured his. diſciples 7 E 


„ would. rile again, 3 8 Wd not, 
Fr e d ſe, could not b 15 
author of a true 1 57 þ HP GIG 

4 therefore, in FR many of ſacha <4 
x Heb. ix, 26. 1 Col. x6, 14. ile wy 
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is no better than telling you an idle ſtory, 
and the credit you e given to our doc- 
e trine is altogether groundleſs: this is 
« the unassäagde conſeqtierice of denying the 
« refurreepion of Chri/t, as that is plain 
& conſequenceof denying that the dend will 
« he rated. Nea, A 7 we urt found falſe 
witneſſes bf. God,” becauſe we have teſtified of 
God that he raifed up Chriſt, whom he raiſed 
not up, , jo be the 44 riſe not. This is an- 
other thing which they would not be able 
to avoid granting upon the fame. principle, 
viz, that che apoftles (whom they" had no 
reaſon to think capable of ſo great a wick- 
edneſs) had born Witnefs to a AvD. fall, ty, 
and this in the moſt ſolemn manner, ſaying, 
that God h raiſed Cbriſt from the dead, 
and appealed to Rim for the truth of their 
teſtimony,” when the x Br very well knew. he 
had done no- fuch How high an 
opinion ſoever they * enterts ned of the 
apoſtles for their virtue and integrity, they 
muſt acknowledge this accufatiori againſt 
them to be jaſt, if they aflured the world, 
as from theit own knowledge, that (Brit was 
riſen, when he as not; it being certain 
that God had not raifed br him up, if ſo be the 
dead were not to "riſe. Conifider farther, 
that as your faith"in Chrilt It vn, 16 * ye 
are yet in your'fins; i. e. «for any benefit 
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«_ you can receive by Chriſt you are ſo: he 
e died indeed for ſin, or with a deſign to 
ec deliver us from it; but if he roſe not 
<< again, tis an undeniable argument bu 
< he died in vain. Your bope therefore, if 
« you have any, of obtaining the forgive- 
<<. veſs of your ſins, muſt ariſe from ſome. 
cc thing elſe, and not from what Chriſt has 
« ber or ſuffered for you; all this bein 
to no purpoſe on the fappofil of his gl 
< continuing under the power of the grave.” 
* Then they alſo that are fallen aſleep in Chrif 
ere periſhed. * As many as made a pro- 
< feſſion of chriſtianit 7 0 died in the belief 
« of it, are cut off from all their pleaſing 
4 expectations of being with their Saviour 
<« after death in manfons of glory, which 
« he made. them believe .* he went le- 
« fore to prepare for them, Theſe their 
e hopes are periſhed, and they themſelves 
< with them, if they had nothing elſe to, | 
e truſt to. After which he adds, F in 
This life only we have hope 1 in Chriſt, we are 
of all men moſt miſerable. If the dead are 
<« not to riſe, and Chriſt be not riſen, we 
have nothing to hope from him beyond 
e this life, he cannot do us the leaſt kind- 
< nels hereafter ; ; and this being the caſe, it 
« muſt be own'd that we are of all men mt 
« miferable.--- In | inquiring into the true 
ſenſe of theſe words; 1 5 
f Ver, 18. 9 John x xiv. 15 3. 
— * IWIII 
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I. IWIL I endeayour to ſhow, that /- 
ral notions have no manner of foundation in 
theſe words, which have been thought, or 
may be thought to be included in their 
meaning. | 1 
II. I 8#ALL conſider the caſe here ſup- 
poſed, with the aſſertion grounded upon it. 
The caſe ſuppoſed is, that the perſons of 
whom St. Paul is ſpeaking, had no hope be- 
yond this life ; the aſſertion grounded upon 
the caſe ſuppoſed is, that they were then of 
all men moſt miſerable. 1 8 

III. IsH ALL point out the argument which 
is ſecretly couch'd in this paſſage for the 
truth of the goſpel, and ſhow where the 

| ſtrength of it lies; viz. that ſince the per- 
ſons intended in this place would have been 
thus miſerable, if in this hfe only they had 
bope in Chriſt; it is therefore certain, that 
W hope in Chriſt was not confined to this 
© a 


I. I SHALL endeavour to ſhow, that 
ſeveral notions which have been thought, or 
may be thought, to be included in the 
meaning of theſe words, have no manner of 

| foundation in them.” „ 


1. Tux apoſtle's reaſoning does not im- 
ply, that there is no evidence of a future 
VoL BY. 0 D d ſtate, 
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tate, but what is drawn from the goſpel 
revelation ; fo that if this fails, men have 
nothing to believe, or fear, or hope, beyond 
the grave. The apoſtle Paul could not be 
of this mind, ſince he had been a Jeu be- 
fore he was a Chri/tian, and knew that, ex- 
cepting the ect of the Sadducees, all the 
Fews believed not only a future fiate in 
general, but a ſtate of happrneſs for good 
men, and puniſhment for the wicked; and 
that there would be a reſurrection of bnth: 
and the Jewiſh religion being from God, 
whatever expectations it encouraged of things 
unſeen and future, they muſt” be well 
grounded; the Fews therefore muſt be al- 
lowed to have had the knowledge of a 
future flate independent of the chriſtian re- 
velation, and h 'many ages before it. Nor 
can it be ſaid, that · though the Jews had 
ſome knowledge of this? matter, yet the 
heathen had no way of di iſcovering any thing 
about it. The apoſtle makes no mention of 
| Few or Gentile in this place, and therefore 
excludes both or neither from the hope of an 
after-life. It muſt be confeſg'd, that the 
reſurreftion of the body, with which the 
Jeus were well acquainted, was a perfect 
ſecret to the heathen world: but the know- 
ledge of a fate of recompences after this life 


® See Heb, xi. throughout ; and 2 Mac, vii. 9, He. 
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is ended, does not depend upon the know- 
ledge of the reſurrection of the body; unleſs 
it appears that there is no higher principle 
in man than the body, and diſtinct from it; 
or that however diſtinct they are, there is 
yet ſuch a connection and dependence be- 
tween them, that when the body dies, the 
/oul dies together with it, or ceaſes to think 
and act, which is a ſort of death to the 
ſoul: then indeed the heathen would be 
hard put to it to prove a future ſtate from 
the /;ght of nature. But does not reaſon 
prove that the ſoul, though it dwells in the 
body, is yet no part of it, and may there- 
fore ive out of the body? and accordingiy, 
has it not been the belief of all nations, that 
departed ſouls exiſt in ofher manſions; and - 
either enjoy bliſs, or ſuffer pain for their 
actions and behaviour while they were 
elothed with fleſh and blood? is there not 
in the ou] of man a natural and invincible 
defire of ſurviving the body ? does not the 
thought of annihilation, or returning to a 
ſtate. of inſenſibility, ſtrike it with horror; 
unleſs where it apprehends its condition to 
be ſuch, that it had better not be at all than 
exiſt in ſuch a condition? and even where 

this is the caſe, the ſoul dreads anniſnilation, 
though it does not dread it ſo much as a 
ſtate of miſery. Do not theſe defires of a 
future exiſtence enlaige in proportion as the 
St foul 


- 
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ſoul increaſes in knowledge and virtue? and 
what then are theſe defres but ſecret hints 
and whiſpers to the ſoul of its :mmortality? 
Do not the diſpenſations of providence in this 
world, where very often the worſt of men 
paſs their lives in eaſe, and wealth, and 
pleaſure, and the beſt men ſuffer adverſity ; 
oblige us to have recourſe to another world; 
where all ſhall be ſet right, which at pre- 
ſent is in a feeming confuſion ? If there be 
a providence, there muſt be a lau by which 
God governs mankind ; and if there be a 
law, there muſt be rewards and puniſh- 
ments: theſe rewards and puniſhments are 
not diſtributed in his life; there muſt con- 
ſequently be an hereafter, when they ſhall 
be juſtly diſtributed. A very wicked man, 
who had always lived in proſperity, with- 
out having his health or fortune at any 
time impair'd, dying at laſt when he was 
93 years of age; the emperor Frederic Ill. 
made this wiſe remark upon it, See bere 
a proof of another life ! for if there be a 
righteous God who governs the world, as 
reaſon and revelation teach us, it muſt needs 
be, that ſouls, at their departure out of the 
body, paſs into other places, in order to 
receive their proper recompences, ſeeing, 
they do not receive them in this world. 
In this reaſon and revelation do both join 
their teſtimony, that the world is not with- 

e 
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out a governor, or a judge; that thoſe 
who do not act alike, ſhall not fare alike; 
that good and bad ſhall not be alike anni- 

| bilated, or rewarded, or puniſhed alike, but 
that there ſhall be a difference made be- 
tween them, anſwerable to the difference in 
their diſpoſitions and characters. The con- 
currence of theſe two, I mean of reaſon and 
revelation, in this important point, makes 
the evidence entire; to the end that no 
wicked man may be without fear, and no 
good man without . 
'T1s true, our apoſtle faith expreſily in 
another place, That hfe and immortality 
are brought to light by the gofpel ; but that 
this is not to be taken abſolutely, as if the 
world was altogether in the dark in this 
momentous article, till the light of the 
goſpel ſhone upon it, is plain from the little 
that has been now offered: we muſt there- 
fore underſtand theſe words in a compara- 
tive ſenſe, viz. that all which had been 
diſcovered about another life, before the 
preaching of the goſpel, was ſo inconſider- 
able, compared with the revelation which 
the goſpel has made of it to ws, that % and 
immortality may very well be ſaid not to 
have been brought to light till then. Before, 
there was a Ie degree of certainty, as to 
the exiſtence of future recompences, and a 
„ © eo. great 
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great deal of uncertainty, as to their nature, 
and degree, and duration; whereas, nom, all 
theſe articles are attended with a meridian 
evidence and luſtre, In this ſenſe it is that 
the ſacred writers ſo often repreſent the 
ſtate of the heathen world as a ſtate of 
darkneſs ; and make the difference between 
that and the goſpel ſtate, to be the ſame as 
between the n:ght and the day. Now few, 
or none, will from hence argue, that the 
heathen Knew nothing of God and divine 
things; had no beams of heavenly truth 
amongſt them; when the apoſtle makes 
this the ground of their condemnation, that 
* they held the truth in unrigbteouſneſi. This 
light ſpined in darkneſs, and would have 
f idly brighter if they had not ſuppreſs d it. 
Since then theſe metanbors of day and night, 
of light and darkneſs, which are employed 
to repreſent. the great diference.in the cou- 
dition of mankind before. their converſion to 
the goſpel, and afterwards, do not ſignify 
the want of all divine knowledge in. perſons 
deſtitute, of the Iight of revelationz Why, 
when the . ſame metaphors are particularly 
applied to,; the nine of a future ate, 
ſhould. they be imagined. to carry this ſenſe 
with them, that where there is 10 revela- 
tion, men have no knowledge at all of any 
ſuch fe? might it not be as well inferr d 
Op 3 from 
2, Rom. a 18. 
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from the ſame metaphors being uſed to de- 


ſcribe the ſtate of the heathen, with regard 
to matters of religion in general, that they 


knew nothing of a God, and of a providence, 


or of any -obedience or worſhip which were 
due from them to this ſupreme Being? I 
conclude therefore, that the apoſtle's reaſon- 
ing does not, and cannot imply, that there 
is v0 evidence of a future flate, but what is 
drawn from the goſþel revelation ; fo that 
this being taken away, men have nothing 


to believe, or fear, or hope . er _ 


grave. 

2. In the reaſoning - of the apoſtle, it is 
not implied that the preſent life, in itſelf con- 
ſidered, is a wretched, miſerable ſtate 3 or, 


that taking men in IF hg their portion of 
miſery and | affliction, is, upon the whole, 


greater than of comfort and happineſs; 1a 


that all men are miſerable, tho the per /ons. 
of whom the apoſtle ſpeaks, would, upon 


the ſuppoſition of 0 future reward, an 


been more miſerable than the reſt. The 
ſcripture, Jam ſure, gives us another view 


of things more for the honour of God, and 


for the encouragement and ſupport of man- 
kind; there we are told, that the Lord 


is good to all, and that bis tender nercias 
are over all bis works : that he hath not 


of e T01tbout witneſs, ſending ug rain 
D d from 
F. o. n Acts xi. 17 
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408 An Inquiry into the true Vol. IV. 
from heaven, and fruitful ſeaſons, and filling 
our hearts with food and gladneſs, nay, that 
Ahe gives us all things richly to enjoy, Of all 
which expreſſions, and a great many more to 
the ſame purpoſe, there would be no mak- 

ing any conſiſtent ſenſe, if the ording 
condition of mankind were ſo deplorable, that 
death was to be choſen by all who knew their 
own intereſt, rather than /zfe. Upon this 
ſuppoſition where would be the goodneſs of 
| God, his tender mercies, the * abundance of 
good things which he is ſaid to have provided 
for this part of his family? And the teſti- 
mony of ſcripture, in this matter, is veri- 
fied by experience and obſervation. Is there 
not a greater plenty of good things than of 
evil? have we not more days, I might have 
faid as to many perſons, more «weeks and 
months of health and eaſe, than hours of pain 
and /ickneſs? are not our comforts and ad- 

vantages many, our affliftions and troubles 
few? We may indeed by our ignorance, 
our miſtakes, or paſſions, or evil conduct, 
create troubles to ourſefves, and encreaſe our 
load ſo as not to be well able to ſtand under 
it; but ſuch troubles as theſe we muſt not 
place to the account of nature or providence, 
but of our own faults, The queſtion is, 
what notion we are to entertain of life as it 

is the g/t of God]; not ſpoiled by our wrong 
1 mange 

1 Tim. vi. 17, * Jab xxxvi, 31. 
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management, but rightly improved and en- 
joyed ? Is it then ſuch a wretched, or ſuch a 
worthleſs thing, that we ſhould return it in 
contempt and diſpleaſure upon the hands of 
the giver”? ſurely no. I own that men are 
never ſo happy, but they have room enough 
to wiſh themſelves ſtill happier; and be- 
cauſe they are not ſo happy as God could 
make them, they may, in a fit of diſcon- 
tent, be ready to throw away the bleſſings 
they enjoy, or loſe all the ſweetneſs and re- 
liſh of them: ſhall we from hence con- 
clude that God is not good, or that Hfe is not 
worth accepting? or rather, becauſe more 
truly, ſhall we not ſay, that /ach perſons are 
very wnthankful; or, at beſt, at ſuch times 
more ſwayed by their paſſions, than by their 
reaſon ? Our fooliſh imaginations, or extra- 
vagant deſires, do not alter the real value of 
things: happineſs, though in a lower de- 
gree, is happineſs (till, and as ſuch is to be 
gratefully acknowledged; and where it is 
ſo, will be ſtill encreaſing. I farther own, 
that when a good man thinks of that fate 
of perfection and bleſſedneſs which is to come, 
he may and ought to be willing to go hence, 
as ſoon as God ſhall be pleaſed to order his 
removal ; but then this is not ſo properly a 
_ contempt of this life, as a preference of the 
next. I am farther of the mind, that life 
would not be worth very much, eſpecially 
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to /ome perſons, without any hope of a better 


ſtate: but why is that? being naturally 
afraid of death, this fear would hinder us 
from quietly enjoying our portion under the 
ſun, Our caſe. would be ſomewhat like 
that of a covetous man, who takes but little 
comfort i in all his wealth, thro' the anxious 
cConcern he is under about loſing it: and yet 
ſuch a man diſturbs himſelf only about a 
thing that may be; whereas we certainly 
know, that /fe ſooner or later will be taken 
from us; and not being able to diveſt our- 
ſelves of our natural dread of the privation 
of our beings, (and it would be much worſe 
if we ſuppoſed that we feared a late of mi- 
ſery, though we had no hope of any happi- | 
neſs after death) we ſhould not ſpend our 
lives very comfortably. In order therefore 
to judge what ue is in 27/elf conſidered, we 
muſt ſet aſide the fear of death, as well as 
the hope of a future life, or only reckon jo 
much of this hope as is neceſſary to overcome 
this fear: and then I ſay %, generally 
ſpeaking, would be no contemptible gift. If 
8 1 ſaid, that mens being tormented by the 
fear of death, is only an imaginary caſe z 1 
anſwer, and ſo is their being neceſſarily, and | 
through no fault of their own, without all | 
bope of acceptance in a future Ii life; and 
therefore, if we ſuppoſe one of theſe, we 

may as well ſuppoſe the other. Farther, 1 | 

7 ” readily 
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readily grant, that caſes and circumſtances 
may be ſuppoſed, in which nothing but 
ſubmiſſion to the ill of God can reconcile a 

erſon to his continuance in life; ſuch as 
want of things needful for us; the y of the 
moſt valuable /en/es or members of the body; 
the frequent returns of violent pains; the 


influence of an unhappy conſtitution; the in- 


firmities and burdens of age, which render 
us incapable of enjoying life, or of delight- 
fully acting any part in it: but theſe caſes 
not being common, are only to be conſidered 
as exceptions to the general rule, that life is 


to be efleemed and owned a bleſſing ; not ob- 


jections againſt the truth of it. Perhaps there 
15 NO man,: who upon calting up the entire 


account, will not find that the ſum total of 
his enjoyments, throughout his life, has been 


greater than of his ſufferings; and much 


more does this hold as to the generality of 


mankind. Let us therefore own, to the 
praiſe of our Maker, that fe is a valuable 
gift in 18% %, conſidered; though infinitely 
more valuable, conſidered as an opportunity 
of ſecuring, by aur good behaviour for a 
few years, a title to an immortality of bleſſed- 
er, 3603, a(t 5, 4, 
3. Tux apoſtle's reaſoning is not to ths 
ſenſe, that upon ſuppoſition of no life to come, 


the virtuous part of mankind are in a worſe | 


condition than the vicious: for, ſhould we 


ſuppoſe 
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412 An Inquiry into the true Vor. IV. 
5 poſe, for argument's ſake, that the belief 
{how future ſtate is an error, yet this error 
will have a 2 influence upon the 
VBappineſi of the preſent life. The belief of 
a future ſtate, whether it be well - grounded 
or no, will be attended with hope and fear ; 
with hope in them who follow that which is 
good, and with fear in thoſe who do wicked- 
ly. Now theſe hopes and fears, let the objet7s 
of them be never ſo zmaginary, mult be ta- 
ken into the account, as contributing very 
much to the tranquility and plęaſure of the 
mind, or to its diſquietude and torment, 


Let us put the caſe of a virtuous and good 


man, full of bright and glorious hopes, who 
having made it his6»fineſ5 to ſerve, and pleaſe, 
and honour God according to his capacity 
and condition, has a humble confidence to- 

wards him, places his entire truſt in his good = 


providence, and is perſuaded, that after this 
life he ſhall receive other marks of the di- 


vine favour, of a much nobler and more di- 


Ringuiſhing kind. On the other hand, let 
us repreſent to ourſelves a man who leads a 
wicked life, diſhonours his maker, breaks 
his laws, and has all the reaſon in the world 


to think. that God is diſpleaſed with him, 


and will not always let him go unpuniſhed : 
let us reflect a little on the ſtate of mind in 
which ſuch a perſon lives; never truly eaſy; 

and, when he allows himſelf to think ſober- 


ly, 
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y. pierced to the very ſoul as with a dart, 


by the ſtinging reflections of his own con- 


ſcience, and ſhuddering with foreboding fears 


of greater evils, and more enduring pains; 


nay, whether he will think or no, he cans 
not ſtifle all ſuch fears: he dreads the 
thoughts of God; has not the heart to truſt 
his providence; and dares not coolly think 


of a reckoning to come. Let all this (the 


peace and hopes of the good man, and the 


diſquietude and terror of the wicked) pro- 


ceed upon a miſtake; yet as long as theſe 
different effefts of men's believing a life after 


this continue, (and certainly they will as 
long as their belief itſelf does, as that belief 


too, probably, will as long as /zfe) the good 


man will be happzer in his hopes than the 
wicked man in his enjoyment ; and the wich- 


ed man be far from being made fo happy by 


the pleaſures of vice, as he is made miſerable 


by the guilt of it. We will grant that the 


wicked man hath ſome pleaſures which con- 
ſcience and religion will not allow the good 


man to take; but then theſe pleaſures are 


overpaid for by the laſhes of a conſcious 
mind, and the anticipations of wrath to 


come. On the contrary, the good. man hath 
the pains of watchfulneſs and reſtraint, and 
ſelf-denial, to all which the wicled man is a 


ſtranger ; but then the pleaſure of every act of 


ſelf· denial for religion and vi rtue's ſake, does 
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414 An Inquiry into the true Vor. IV. 
more than recompence the pain; and this 
preſent pleaſure is encreaſed by a perſuaſion 6f 
its being only an earneſt of far greater plea- 
ſures in another world, Thus ſtands the ac- 
count between the virtuous and the vicious 
upon bis ſtate of the queſtion ; and let any 


impartial perſon now judge which of them 


are moſt happy or miſerable. Certainly not 
the vicious, but the virtuous. part of man- 
kind are moſt happy, allowing that they be- 
lieve a future ſtate, though they ſhould proye 
miſtaken in believing it. Nay, © 

4. Tux apoſtle's reaſoning does not im- 
ply ſo much as this, that ſetting aſide the be- 


lief of a future flate, as well as the thing it 


elt, and ſuppoſing, that as the good man has 
no reaſon to hope for a. ſtate of happineſs 
after this life, ſo he has not any the laſt 
hope and expectation.'of it; the man who 
framed his life by the rules of virtue, would 
in this caſe be of all men moſt miſerable. No, 
it is eaſy to inſtance in great numbers who 
would be much more miſerable than he. 
Every man would be ſo, that plunged him- 
ſelf into a life of vice and ſenſuality ; though 
there were no difference. between virtue and 
vice as to a future ſlate; no hopes of future 
rewards attending the one, nor fears of fu- 


ture puniſhment the other; yet {till there 
would be a ſufficient diſtinction between theſe | 
two, to make it every man's wiſdom to 


practiſe 
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practiſe the one, and avoid the other. There 
would ſtill be the ſame difference between 
virtue and vice, as between order and confu- 
ſon; as between acting agreeably to our fa- 
culties, and the ſeveral relations and circum- 
ſtances of life we are in, and acting quite 
contrary to them. The paſſ tons of the vir- 
tubus man being kept under better govern- 
ment, cannot be the occaſions of thoſe di- 
Rurbances which are in the breaſt of a man 
abandoned to his luis and vices ; his tempe- 
rance and moderation will be a guard to the 
health of his body, and to the freedom and 
ſerenity of his mind: he will have more 
enjoyment of himſelf, and be more capable | 
of enjoying the good things of the world, as 

a rational creature ought to enjoy them; . 
maß capable of the pleaſures of knowledge, 
of diſcharging the buſineſs of any calling 
and profeffion, and of taſting the delights of 
friendſhip and converſation : ” his Juſtice and 
benevolence, and care to perform all other 
relative duties, will be a means of procuring 
him the eſteem and good-will of all, and © 
his reaping all the advantages of every rela- 
tion: his knowledge of God, and worſhip 
and wveneration-of him, "will recommend 
him to this ſupream Being, who will not 
fail to reward him with inward ſatisfaction, 
if in no other way : and by the practice of 
all "_ dutics together, he approves him- 


ſelf 
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ſelf to his own mind, and is at peace with 
himſelf, which is no ſmall matter. How 
different is the caſe of one who lives by 10 
rule; has no regard to God or man; blind- 
ly follows his appetites and paſſions; and does 
whatſoever they bid him? what peace can 
ſuch a one have; what true pleaſure? his 
life muſt be all diſorder and confuſion; he 
muſt be perpetually croſs d and entangled in 
his affairs, and be never approved by him- 
ſelf, or eſteemed and loved by others. And 
thus it will be if he hath zo fears of future 
miſery to haunt him. What if he has not? 
the preſent and inſeparable diſorders of a ui- 
cious courſe will make him miſerable enough. 
I am aware, that men being ſuppoſed to be- 
| lieve no life after this, the ungodly and in- 
ners would ſo far, and in this reſpe& have 
the better of thoſe who addicted themſelves 
to a /ife of virtue; that the former would 
be eas d of their fears of an after-reckoning, | 
and ſo have the ſtream of their ſenſual plea- 
ſures more. pure and undiſturbed, while the 
latter would loſe much of the pleaſure of a 
good conſcience, and a regular liſe, and their 
fouls naturally purſuing another and more 
perfect ſtate without having any hope of it, 
would languiſh and pine away under the 
burden of their own defires. But what are 

we to infer from hence? why, that there 

muſt needs be another life ; ſince the belief of 
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10 ſuch life would be a great Seat ta a 
withed, but the moſt melancholly thing that 


could happen to a good man; and it can ne- 


ver be, that the ve of God, and all that is 

good, ſhould naturally and neceſſarily oc 
ſion trouble and uneafmeſs to the mind: and” 
even this, could it be ſup poſed; would not 
bring down virtue to a Jovi with vice, much 
leſs fink it lower. Did the good man and the? 
had alike believe 10 future ſtate, the plea- 
ſures of the one would be confiderably aba-- 


ted by this, and of the other freed from the 


ſtings which now attend them; and yet 


this deduction from the pleaſures of the vir- 


tuous man being made, thoſe which remain 


would be more than enough to outweigh all 
the pleaſures of fin. After all, I am ſenſi- 


ble all theſe advantages on the fide of virtue, 
were there nothing elſe to recommend it, 
would not be enough to perſuade the ge- 
nerality of mankind, hurried away by their 
paſſions, and by the next to irreſiſtable in- 
fluence of cuſtom and example, to forſake 
the pw of n and vice, and to chuſe vir 
ue for their guide and companion; . 
ſhows the necgſity of ſome ſtronger ives 
to combat the temptations of vite, and work 
effetually®on the minds of men. The 
greater number are ſo wedded to their luſts, 
that even now, when we ſet all the/allure- 
ments and terrors of the next lift before them, 
Vor.IV. = "W0 they 
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418 An Inquiry into the true Vol. IV. 
they will not conſent to a ſeparation ; how 
much worſe. then would it be, if we. had 
no motives from the conſideration of another 
life, to work on their. affettions, and particu- 


larly their hopes and. fears? virtue, we may 


well: think, would then be more generally 
neglected than it is, and vice more generally | 
prevail: yet ſtill it would be a man's zntereſt 
to be duirtuous, though it might not be his 
duty to practiſe all the fame —— of ſelf- 
| denial as now, and-of all men the profligate 
and wicked would be the mol miſerable. That 
I-have ſaid. fo much upon theſe. heads, is 
not from an apprehenſion of any uncertainty 
ö 2 — notion of a life to come; or as if it 


poſſible for men thoroughly to perſuade 


3 1 that there is n other life, and ſo 
to have no concern at all about it; but to 
ſhew the great reaſonableneſs of thoſe duties 
which God requires of us, in that it will be 
ons wiſdom. to live in the main as God now 
commands us to live, even though we did 


not. expect to reap amy advantage from 1 


+ GROEET * life, 28. tis certain We. 
. Ir is ho part of the meaning of theo 
words, that the di/ciples of Feſus, were they 


deceived in their hopes- and expectations from 
bim, would at all times, and whatever. cir- 


cumſtances they were in, be more. miſerable 
than any other ſort of men. This cannot be 


cla "_ meaning; for e as the 


chriſtian 


* 


1 4 more miſerable than other, good men, | 


5 — miſerable? not his abrifiainy,” if he 
has a rigbt nation of it; and if he has not; it 
is not elan ty, but. ſome defrines of men 
which. he miſtakes for i it, that are the occa+ 


"Senſe of 1 Carisch. xv. 19. 419 
chriſtian firmly believes the truth of his re- 


ligion, depends with the greateſt aſſurance 
upon the accompliſhment of every thing 


which his Lord and Maſter has promiſed 


him, and by his faith and hopes is engaged to 


lead a chriſtian liſe; as his leading ſuch a lle 
mightily tends to the confirmation of his 


faith and hopes; as long as this is the caſe, 


and he is not called to ſuffer for his religion, 
but follows his conſcience undiſturbed, he 
muſt have great peace and pleaſure, and re- 
ceive more preſent advantage from his. reli= 


gion than other men are capable of, 1 1 
ſue prove What it will. The good cbriſtian 


ch wore. happy. What ſhould 9 


ſion of all his £rouble;and anxiety. And if 


there be nothing to make him more miſer- 


able, he has a great deal to render him mare 
contented and happy, For the doctrines of 
chriſtianity are full of refreſhment and con- 
ſolation to all honeſt and upright minds; 
none are excluded from its priuiliges, but 
thoſe ho exclude. themſelves; none debar- 


red an intereſt in its promiſes, who ſincerely 
_ defire and endeavour. after it. I cannot ſay 
thes, aunt or e which ſome 


men 


o | . * ® 


420 . Filly into the true Vol. IV. 
men le formed of chriſtianity is thus en- 
couraging ; but let them anfiwer for that ; 
no religion is ſo well fitted to clear the doubts 
and fears of an inquiſitive mind, and to give 
it caſe and reſt, as true primitive chriſtianity; 
ebriftianity, 1 mean,” as we have it in the 
boly feriptures, not in the writings of fall ble 
men. In how amiable a manner does it re- 
| prefent the deity to us? as hoh, yet merciful ; 
as hating the fins of men, yet full o the 
tendereſt ove and compaſſion for them, and 
defirons of their falvation and happineſs 
ne: any reſpect of perfons, What a moſt 
ſurprizing diſcovery have we of the Zindneſs 
and grate of God in the method of our e- 
| 45 0 by Jeſus Chriſt? what can be more 
perfect than the ſyſtem of evangelical Jaws 
and precepts? what more engaging than the 
example of our Saviour? what more coy 
latory than the doctrine of divine forgiveneſs? 
what more exciting than the offer f afhf- 
ance and grace fufficient for us? what more 
animating than the promiſes of everlaſiing hfe 
and ghry? where elſe can a good m_— | 
ſo well provided for as he is * here ? The 
chriſtian has all things neceſſary” to his " 
| bounding i in hope and comfort; and fo is in 
à happier condition than a' virtuous man, 
 aoithout the knowledge of the goſpel, can 
be: and happrer ſtill is his condition, when 
compared with that of a wicked man,  what- 
ever 


— 


See of 1 Corinth. xv. 19. 421 
ever religion he profeſſes. In the practice 
of that exalted piety and virtue which the 
goſpel demands, and in the enjoyment of 
thoſe proſpetts it ſets before him, and thoſe 
hopes with which it inſpires him, he hath 
joys and ſatisfactions of a far better kind than 
the inner can pretend to. Should it be ſaid, 
that a chriſtian who lives wickedly is as much 
more miſerable than other wicked men, as the 

ncere chriſtian is more happy than any others 
who live virtuouſly ; I own it true, and the 
denunciations and threatnings of the goſpel 
will ſuggeſt the reaſon of it. But let his 
condition be never ſo miſerable, it is his own 
choice : it is ſo with regard to every man 
who is engaged in a vicious courſe, all wick 
edneſs being voluntary; and much more 
with reſpect to the profeſſors of chriſtianity, 
ho have much faiter opportunities to ſhake 

off the fetters of fin and corruption, and re- 
cover the true freedom of the ſoul. When 

I thus argue for the chriſtian's being happier 
than other men in the belief and practice of 
the goſpel, and the hope it begets in bim of 
a happineſs inexpreſſibly greater, which his 
Saviour is now preparing for him, though 
herein he ſhould be only deluded; that I 

may not be miſtaken, as if I thought there 
was any ground to doubt of the truth of 
chriſtianity, I ſhall obſerve, that this very 
thing, viz, the ſuperior fitneſs of the chri- 

gr 1 ſtian 


422 An Inquiry into the true Vol. IV. 
ſtian religion to make a man virtuous and 
1 Þ 1 5 belief and practice of it; and 

o much the more virtuous and happy as it 
5 more firmly believed, and better under- 
ſtood, and more compleatly practiſed, is of 
itſelf next to a demonſtration that it cannot 
be falſe; and much more when taken in 


conjunction with the many other arguments 


which are brought in defence of it. He 
who believes the goſpel, and is entirely poſ- 
ſeſs d and actuated by the temper and ſpirit 


of it, makes the neareſt approaches to the 


Deity, for holineſs and tranquility of mind, 
that any one in this ſtate of imperfection can 
do; * WhROWE: I think it evidently tol- 


A 1 invention. , 


6. IT is at beſt very „ doubifud whether the 


apoſtle's meaning be, that even at the time | 


of his writing this efiftle when chriſtianity 


Was under perſecutson, the followers of Chriſt | 
in general were of all men moſt miſerable, It 


is to my apprehenſion much more probable, 


that he does not ſpeak of the vj ole body 


of chriſtian Bag and comparing them 
with the heathen world, give theſe latter the 
preference as to preſent hap ineſs: for =o 
muſt conſider that the perſecution againſt 
the chriſtians was not fo general, but that 
many if not 9 of them, eſpecially 1 in ſome 


places, 


e 


* = >." 


_ Senſe 1 Corinth. * 19. 423 
places, did in great meaſure continue to en- 
joy their rights. and properties without being 
baniſhd _ their own. homes, ſpoiled of 
their goods; and expoſed to the danger. of 
martyrdom... Now. theſe were not ſo very 
miſerable, whatever others, might. be, . 
were called to fiery trials, and reſſting 
blood, ſtriving againſt ſin. 7 _ 
diſputes, no doubt, did frequently ariſe be- 
tween them and their unbelieving relations 
and neighbours ; there were negati ve diſcou- 
ragements, to which all were Iiable, that is, 
they were ſhut out from publick honours 
and .employments, and had many an ilhof- 
fice done them by the  bigots to paganifmn, 
and perhaps upon ſome occaſions they might 
meet with greater inſults, and worſe uſage; 
but they might well enough. bear all this, 

and rejoice to think of the happy exchange 

they had made, of their old ignorance and 
| ſuperſtition for a religion ſo every way ex- 
cellent and divine, though they did upon the 
account of it undergo ſome. inconveniences. 
The Jeus, indeed, who remained in their 
unbellef, were more implacably ſet againſt 
thoſe of their countrymen, |, who. liſted 
themſelves. among the followers of Chriſt, 
than the d Gentiles were; and 
made them feel their rage and malice in 
a more terrible manner. But then, beſides 
that the greateſt number of converts to 
1 chi- 


424 An Inquiry into the true” Vor. IV. 
chriſtianity were made from the Gentiles, 
a chriſtian, who was well perſuaded of his 
religion, and ſupported by the conſolations 
of it, might ſuffer a great deal for the cauſe 
he had eſpouſed, before he would have 
reaſon to conclude that his preſent condition 
was worſe than his pa; for if his v ſuffer- 
ings in Chriſt abounded, did not his confola- 
tions in Chriſt Feſus abound much more? 
None of theſe ſenſes then giving us the 
true meaning of the words, it remains that 
we a 5 n 


II. To ebsfag the Haſs As fappn d, 
with the aſſertion grounded upon it. The 
| caſe ſuppos d, is, that the perſons of whom 


the apoſtle ſpeaks, when he faith, we bad | 


no hope in Chriſt beyond this life: the aſſertion 
grounded upon this caſe, fuppos'd, is, that 


theſe perſons were "09 2 ay” men "wy - 


hoy 


x; Wus: are the b here intended 


by the apoſtle, when he faith, ' / in this life 
only wwe have hope in Chriſt * 1 anſwer, he 


primarily, if not only, ſpeaks of the apoſtles, 


and other <o:?nefſes to chriſtianity ; at leaſt, 


this to me, after the cloſeſt and moſt! im- 
partial examination, ſeems to be his mean- 
ing. "AGE by witneſſes tie, 1 1 under- 


ſtand 4 


2 Cor. i. 5. 


Senſe of 1 Corinth. xv, 19. 425 
ſtand thoſe who gave feſtimon concerning 
their belief in Cbri 5 by profef ng his name, 
and if occaſion” were, laying down their 
lives for the ſake of it; but ſuch only as 
bore witneſs to the fas, or wonderful things 
done in — of chriſtianity ; par- 
ticularly to the reſurrection of their Maſter, 
that being the act which the apoſtle here 
mentions, ' whom they pretended to have 
ſeen with their own eyes, after he was riſen 
from the dead. Theſe were emphatically 
4 Chriſt's witneſſes. This Feſus has God raiſed 


up, whereof we are all witneſſes. Of theſe 


witneſſes our apoſtle ſpeaks, no farther back 
than the 1 5% verſe of | this chapter, We are 


found falſe witneſſes of God, (i. e. if Chriſt be 


not riſen) becauſe we have teſtiſted of God 


that be raiſed up Chri 


up, if fo be that the dead riſe nut. And why 
ſhould we not conclude the very Jame per- 
ſons to be meant in the 15® verſe, and in 
the 19", when he faith we in both? not 
pe, as in the 17 verſe; if Chrift be not 
Lien, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your 
. fins. - Why does he alter his ſtyle, and fay, 


if in this life only we have hope in Chriſt, &c? 


not becauſe the Corimthians and all other 
chriſtians were comprehended in the word 


we; but rather to diſtinguiſh between ſome 
perſon and others; between the teachers of 
chriſtianity, 8 


2 Ads ii. 32. Luke xxiv. 48. 


„, whom he raiſed not 
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chriſtianity, and the learners between the 
witneſſes of Chriſt's reſurrection, and thoſe 
who received this doctrine as true upon 
their teſtimony z the fir publiſhers of the 
goſpel, and thoſe who believed in Chriſt 
through their word. He expreſely diſtin- 
guiſhes them, ver. 1 1. So we preach, and jo 


Chriſt be not riſen, then is our preaching 
ain, and your faith is alſo vain; If all this 
be well conſidered, I apprehend it will be 

owned no unlikely conjecture, that by we 
the apoſtle underſtands moſt eminently 200, 


to whom the publication of the chriſtian | 


doctrine was firſt committed; and upon 
whoſe reftimony, as well as preaching, others 


were prevailed on to embrace the faith of 


the goſpel, i. e. the apoſtles, and ſome other 
ſons, who took upon them to be. pub- 
lick witneſſes of Chriſt's reſurrection. But 


will not the apoſtle Paul himſelf be hereby 


.excluded? could he teſtify, concerning the 4 


reſurrection of Chriſt, who was; a per ſecutor 
.of the ſtan church for a long time af- 
terward ? he could not, ſurely, ſo much as 


believe that Chriſt was "riſen, While he per- i 
ſecuted his followers in every city; and how 
then was he, or could he be a witneſs of this 
att after he became a convert to-chriſtiani- ! 
Hh The anſwer is eaſy ; __ Pax: = 


; & As ix. 17. 276A v9 - 


ye believed: and thus again, ver. 14. if 


Senſe of 1 Corinth. xv. 19. 427 


ſeen Chriſt after his ręſurrection, though not 
while he was here upon earth, yet as he 
appeared to him when he was on his way 
to Damaſcus :, he therefore appeals to the 
Corinthians, Am I not an apoſtle ? have I 
not ſeen Jeſus Chriſt our Lord? referring, 
'tis probable, to the hiſtory of his conver- 
ſion; and intimating, that if he had not 
ſeen Chriſt, he would have wanted one ne- 
ceſſary qualification of an apoſtle ;. which 


was, to be able to zeſtify that- Chriſt was 


' riſen, Nor was this the only time that 
Chriſt appeared to this apoſtle; for he him- 
ſelf tells the Fews, that * when be was pray- 
ing in the temple, he fell into à trance, and 
ſaw bim, ſaying unto bim, Make haſte, and 


get thee quickly out of Jeruſalem, for they 


will not receive thy teſtimony concerning me. 


If, beſides theſe witneſſes of the reſurrection 


of Chriſt, any others were intended, they 
muſt be ſuch. as had been great ſufferers 
for the cauſe, having loſt their liberty, or 
their worldly ſubſtance, rather than they 
would deny the faith; who, tho they did 
not pretend to be immediate witneſſes of 
Chris reſurrection, yet in teſtimony of their 
ſtedfaſt belief of it, were willing to ſuffer 
the loſs of all things upon his account, and 
were in continual danger of having their 
kes taken from them: and even ?be/e can 


t 1 Cor. ix, 1, : Ac xii. 18, 


- 


428 An Inquiry into the true Vox, IV. 
be only intended in the /econd place. But 
I muſt confeſs I do not ſee any reaſon for 
including theſe, not comprehending how 
they could be juſtly repreſented as the 94 
miſerable of all men. Were they not fully 
ſatisfied of the truth of chriſtianity ? had 
they not the higheſt notion of the perſon of 
their Maſter? did they not believe him to 
be now in heaven, ſetting at the right hand 
of God, ready to * receive their departin 

ſpirits, as they commended them into his 
hands, and able to reward all his faithful fol- 
lowers, for whom he had reſerved “ crowns 
of glory, which never fade away? Having 
this beließ, and theſe hopes, what tho' their 
_ profeſſion - of chriſtianity coſt them every 
thing dear to them in this world, were not 
their faith and hopes ſufficient to bear them 
up, to ſweeten the bitter cup, and put to 
flight all the terrors of death itſelf ? yea, 


mn they not glory in tribulations, and go to 


their exccution as if it had been to a feſtival 
entertainment ? Admitting them therefore to 
be decei ved, yet how could men who had 
ſo much inward peace, and triumph, and 


aſſurance, be, with any propriety, faid to be 


of all men moſt miſerable? 1 conclude there- 
fore, that the apo}ile ſpeaks here only of him- 
if, and the other witneſſes of Chriſt's reſur- | 
reftion. This point being ſettled, 

; 3 2. LET 

* As vil. 59, * 1 Pet. v. 4. Rom. v. 3. 


Senſe of 1 Cofinth. xv. 19. 429 


2. LET us now confider the caſe p 


poſed, concerning theſe perſons ;" that in * 
life only they bad hope in Chriſt. Hope 


Chriſt, 2 the ſame as hope of a Yoo by | 


their profeſſion of faith in Chriſt; and by 
having hope in Chriſt ' only in this liſe, is 
meant their having, as Fon diſc + oor of Chriſt 
nothing to look for after this life, no reward 
from him, or upon his account. There is 
one thing which you are very carefully to 
obſerve, the manner of expreſſion; it is not 
faid, if in this liſe only we had reaſon 1 
in Chriſt, as if they 3 


out reaſon. The thing p end is, res run they 


had no hope at all, Shiver reaſonable * = 


unreaſonable, real or imaginary; that t 


were without hope iel, as well as without 


any ſolid ground for it. And in truth, this 
muſt have been the very caſe, as to theſe 
perſons, if Chriſt was not riſen; for if 
 Chrift was not riſen indeed, they could not 
believe that he was riſen, not pretending to 
believe it upon the teſtimony of others, but 
aſſerting the thing as from their own Low- 
ledge. Now it was impoſſible they ſhould 
know what neuer Was ; 
ſeen Chriſt riſen, who was not raiſed ;. 
therefore, w a they talked of their having 
ſeen their Maſter after he had heen dead 
and buried, alive again; if 


t they ſhould have 5 


they did not 
thus ſee him, they were falſe witneſſes ; 
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nul to believe it upon their teſtimony; and not 


430 As Inquiry into the true Vol. IV. 
they affirmed: what was not only a falſhood, 
but what they knew to be falſe ; ci, 
ly, having themſelves: forged the ſtory of 
Chriſt's reſurrection, by which they en- 
deavoured to prove the truth of his — 0 
they could not really believe it to be true. 
They muſt know, in their hearts, that it 
was an impoſture, an idle fable, with which 
they were about to amuſe and deceive the 
world; telling them fine ſtories of another 
world, whas their Maſter was advanced to, 
the higheſt dignity and glory, how much 
ſoever he was deſpiſed here, and would give 
eternal life to as many as ſtedfaſtly adhered 

to him; by ſuch nos theſe, impoſing on 
the belief of others, and raiſing in them 
mighty hopes and expectations, while they | 
themſelyes; Who were in the contrivance, 
bad no bope of any benefit by Chriſt after 
this life. This muſt have been the real 
caſe, if Cbriſt was not riſen, as the apoſtle, | 
for argument fake, ſuppoſes; for if he was 
not riſen; they who ſay they had ſeen him 
when they knew that they bad not, could not 
believe it, tho they might perſuade others 


believing his * they could not be- 
lieve his religion, wa 
by him in another life All the advantages 

which ſuch'conld * gag receive by preach- | 
ing Chriſt crucified, and rifen from the 


dead, 


„ 


dead, a be in this life : and if this was 


all, tis very evident that as the a . 13 a 


they were of all men moſt miſerab e, 
then, 
* ConsibER this affrtion which 1. 
ſtle grounds on the caſe ſußpos d. If 
Grif was not riſen, and conſequently they 
who were the vouc hers for this fact, had no 
hope in him but in this life, they muſt have 


been ſome of the mot miſerable of mankind. 
upon theſe tuo accounts. 


1. BRC Aus their outward condition was 


noſt miſerable : and, 


2. Having Er to 3 avaioft 
their ſufferings and a ions, and to /upport 
their Ade theſe, 1 55 would Nik mw 
miſerable to their own inward ſenſe and feeling. 

1. IT appears from their h;/fory, that the 
outward condition of theſe witneſſes ; of Chriſt, 
was moſt miſerable. It is not eaſy to con- 
ceive how it could be much worſe; for 


they were hated of all men for their Maſter s 


ſake, and for the fake of the 72/timony which 
they gave concerning his Is vey; e by 


which they drew,away ſo many after them. 


They who Kill continued in their unbelief, 


and oppoſition to the goſpel, ſeeing others ; 
give credit to the publiſbers of the chriſtian 


doctrine, would naturally have their anger 
and malice awakened by it; and the greater 


the numbers. were — fell off to their 
par ty. 
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party, would be the more arty {et wot 
againſt the converters and the converted; 

eſpecially againſt the former, hoping, that 
if they could take off the heads and leaders 
of the faction, this new ſect would quickly 
dwindle away. And accordingly we find 
that the rage of the enemies of chriſtianity” 

was principally levelled againſt zheſe, and 
the greateſt part of the ſtorm fell upon 
their heads: they were not only J eve 

where ſpoken againſt (as the whole ſe of 
the chriſtians was) but every where met 
with contempt and ill uſage; were * account-' 


ed the filth of the world, and the off-ſcouring 


of all things, and treated accordingly : they 


enjoyed nothing of the wealth, 'or power, 


or honours of the world, and were perſe- 
cuted by thoſe who were in poſſeſſion of 


theſe ; the world roſe in arms againſt them, 
«Yr they had been the common _ 
| and peſts of mankind. There are few 

ſons who have not ſome place which t 9 
call their home, and for w 
particular fondneſs, and who have not friends 
and relations whom they love and eſteem, 
and in whoſe affection and ſociety they place 


_ a great part of the happineſs, of their lives; 


; but all this the apoſtles were obliged to 
OKs. * With endured n and e and 


cold, 3 


3 Acts ill. 22. = 1 : Cor” iv, 13. 


2 Cor. xi. 23, &c, 


ich they have a 
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cold, and wearineſs ; were, in deaths. often : 
had trials of cruel mockings and ſeourgings ; 
yea, moreover of bonds and impriſonments : 
ſuch were the * marks of the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, which they bore in tbeir bodies; all 
theſe they ſuffered in their outward condition 
for the teſtimony which they held ; ſo that if 
they had no more comfort within than they 
had from without, they were miſerable in- 
deed : and that this was the caſe 1s manifeſt, 
if Chri uſe was not riſen. And mente I 
add, 

2. As their outward anden was 
miſerable, ſo having nothing to ballance a- 
gainſt their ſufferings and afflictions to ſup- 
fort them under theſe, they would have 
been moſt miſerable to their own inward ſenſe 
and feeling; for what was there that could 
bear them above ſuch a ſea of adverſity, or 
even keep them from finking, and being 
overwhelmed in it? not their hopes of; fu- 
2 reſt and happineſs, for they are here 

ſuppoſed to have had no ſuch bopes: not 
the < teſtimony of thetr conſciences, that in 
fimplicity and godly fincerity they, had their 
converſation: in the world... It would: have 
been no part of their ſimplicity and-\pncerity 
to invent and propagate a faiſhood_;. nor 
could they expect the:2ef:mony of conſerence, 
while:they teſtified of God that he raiſed * 

* Gabi... 2 Cor. i. 4. 
Vol. IV. EF: --  Feſus 
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Jeſis Chriſt, . whom be raiſed not up: not 
any bopes they had from the preſent world; 
they could never imagine they ſhould find 

their account in ſuch an ill-contriv' d fable 
as this, if it was one. What is related of 
one of the heads of the romiſb church, may 
be true enough, that he ſhould ſay to ſome 
of his confidents, What a profitable 2 bas 
this of Cbriſt been to us! meaning Popery, 

which he confounded with Chriſtianity. 3 and 
it muſt be own'd that Popery has been an 
inexhauſtible mine of wealth to the owners: | 
but as for the apoſtles, and other leaders of 
chriſtianity, they might rather have cried 
out, How much. has this flory of a crucified 
and a riſen Feſus coſt us ! and bow much more 
will it! So that you ſee if the apoftles had 
been falſe witneſſes, they would have had | 


none of thoſe ſupports and conſolatians which | 


uſually bear men up under outward preſſures; | 
they would have had heaven and earth agarnſt | 
them, their own- conſciences within, as — | 
as! the main ſtream of the world ent; 3 
their own hearts condemning them, they 
muſt have been without all confidence to- | 
wards God; and having no hope towards | 
God, they could have no hope (if they be- 
lieved another life) that he would ſhow | 
them any favour. there, On the contrary, 
they had nothing elſe to expect but to be 
ae by bis 9 in this world, and 


2 . | deprejed 


; 


2 


poſed; wih the afertion: grounded: upon 
The caſe 
whom the apoſtle is ſpeaking, had nd lupe 


XXS A2 7 * 7 


Se i Corinth . 19. 1435 
deftroyed by his vengeance in the next: and 
thus they muſt» be compleatly. mi/erable by 
means of this concurrence of inuard and 
outward troubles. Tho a man's conſcience 
be againſt him, he may bear it out for a 
n if he has the world for him; and 
much more may he N the enmity of 
the world; if he has God and conſcience on 
his ſide; and the profpect of a future eer- 
laſting reward before: him: but what muſt 
be his condition when he bas nothing 10 


comfort hum, but all is dark and threitning 


whitherſoever he turns his łye, inward; 
outward; to the preſent ſtate of things, o 


that tene? Now this muſt . rnd 
the very cunditidn of the zs, ſuppoſing 


them to have known that Chrift\ was nbt 
riſen, at the ſame time that they witneſſed 


be "was 3 for, knowing him nag to: be riſen, 


they would! have had 0[bopean;himbey 


this life; and bor want of this hehe, would. 
miſerable. W \ 468 ONT REID Ad 1 


have been 29 

TI-wa veinow \confidleret}- the caſe Ap 
It 4 
that the perſons of 


Kapla is, 


in &viſt beyond this life; the-afſertion graund- 
ed upon the cafe ſuppor d, is, that theſe per- 


ſons were then F ail men: t eee 
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II. Ow atk 1 e out — argiment 
babich is couch'd in this reaſoning of the 
apoſtle for the truth of the goſpel, and ſhow 
its ſtrength, vig. that fince the perſons in- 


tended here would have been thus miſera- 


ble, if in this life only they had hope in Cbriſt; 
lit is therefore e "that tir bope in 
- Chriſt was not conſined to this life; and con- 
ſequently that as they armed, ſo they 


"knew him to be v iſen from the dead; the 
conſequence of which is, that en tein 


wv our faith ts not vai. ©. 
Tir E argument is plain, hen we 


confider the apoſtles only at men, or as 
good men, ot put q — 


been wicked nen. N 8% Seck on os 


es * 4 


Nr. Ir we e de per ade * 
nen, it is impoſſible. they ſhould — aled 


ſuch a part as making themſehves miſerable, 
by bearing witneſs to a known fulſboad. The 


-apoſtles had the ſame ſenſes and paſſions as 
other men, and the ſame reaſon; they had 
the ſame natural ſenſes and paſſions: objects 


made the lame n upon them as 
upon other men; pain, and poverty, and 
contempt, were as grievous to them as to the 


-reſt of mankind :- they were not ſo framed 


as naturally to defire thoſe things which all 
other men e avoid; or to receive 


pleaſure 


Senſe ef x Corinth. xv. 19. 437 
— and ſatisfaction from the ſame 
things, which give all other men trouble and 
pain. Seif- love was a neceſſary part of their 
nature, as it is of all mankind; and they had 
the ſame paſſions; of hope and fear, of Jo 
and ſorrow, which diſcover themſelves in all 
the perſons, with whom we are acquain ted; 
that is, in ſhort, the apoſtles had the ſame bu- 
man nature that we have, and were liable 
to all the ſame wealcneſſes; ; and as they 
had the ſame ſenſes and paſſions as other 
men, ſo they had the ſame. common under- 
Htanding ; they were neither fools. nor mad- 
men. This is evident from their writings, 
and from the ſucceſs, they met with in the 
world, For if a perſon Who wants reaſon, 
or whoſe reaſon is diſturbed, may. com- 
poſe ſuch a hiſtory as the go/pels of St. Mat-. 
— or St. Jobn, or give ſuch an account of 
the nature and will of God, and of the duty 
and happineſs of man, as that we meet with 


in the whole New Tegament, tis impoſſible 


there ſhould be any marks of diſtinction be- | 
tween :knowledge and ignorance, between ſo- 
ber reaſon and Gbrattion,. The apoſtles then 

muſt be allowed to have had their ſhare of 
reaſon and common ſenſe, in otder to preach and 
write in the manner they did: and provided 
they had but a common degree of underſtand- 
ing, they could not but know that ſuch an 


| undenaking; had they ſet out with a. fall 


ES ſtory, 


* 
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ſtory, coud never turn to account 3/11 that 


they had nothing to look for upon this ſup- 
pofition but ſuame and miſery.” They could 
never expect it world be otherwiſe than they 
found it, they could not but reckon upon 
ill wages but as for the ſueceſs they met 
with, they had no manner of reaſon to ex- 
pect it; but on the contrary; had juſt ground 
to conclude, that they themſelves ſnould be 
cruſhed, - and their attempt cometo nothing, 


And foreſeeing this, ' they would never have 


engaged, or after a little oppoſſtion would 
have given up their cauſe; this being the 
only way to eſcape the ſtorm - which t 
had raiſed againſt them. Now what is the 
conſequence from hence? why plainly this, 
that the apoſtles had not their bope in Cbriſ 
only in this life ; 
er fr from the dead, and that partly by the 
GGundene with which the truth inſpir d 
them, and partly by the afliſtance and ſup- 

port which was ſuper naturally afforded them, 
they were encouraged to go forth againſt all 
oppoſition, and enabled to G 


miütting to ſo many inconveniences in car- 

rying on the cauſe of chriſtianity, of which 

otherwiſe it will be im 
— account at all. — 7 

Ir we confider the apoſtles, not only 

as ths but as uy men, how then will the 

argu- 


that they knew him to de 


d eee, 
This is an eafy account of their voluntary ſub· 


payee to * 
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argument ſtand? we' ſhall find the ſtrength 
and evidence of it to be ſtill enereaſing: for 


no one, ſurely, who deſerved the name of 


a good nan, would folenyit ly'avouch a krvwn 
falſhood, much leſs in an affair of Tack bon- 
"ſequence ; ; and ſtill leſs cod he tell it in the 
name of God, whatever conſiderations there 
7 be of worldly gain to tempt him to 

it: and would he then, out of his gteat love 
to a lie, expoſe himſelf to be mer abs for it 
in his world; and the net? A falſbood can 
never be worth ſo much as this in the ac- 


count of a good nan: ſuch a one may be 


ſuppoſed to ſaerifice his life with the great- 
eſt chearfulneſs for truth fake, or in-oppo- 


ſition to What he knows to be an error, that 


it may not paſs down to poſterity for truth; 


but would he ſuffer and die in defence of a 
Jaan only that it might have the greater 
appearance of truth, and ſpread to diſtant 


places and times? this is too abſurd to be 
imagined, Shall we therefore give way 


men? Not to argue the i##juftice of ſueh a 
ſuſpicion, that the nen themſelves were bad, 


when theit Ives and actions were good; not not 


to urge this,” becauſe it does not fall in ny" 


way at preſent, det us 
Por the caſe the" poſtles beg 
been men of corrupt minis; Tfay, then tis 


not Peine they ſhould have choſen the way | 


Fr 4 ä 


\ 


2 ſuſpicion that the apoſtles" might be 1! 


i 1 
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they did; for chriſtianity conſiſts of . #99 
parte, V/2.. facts and dottrines. Among the 
facts, that of Chriſt's reſurrection from the 
dead is one of the principal; the doctrines, 
which this and other facts were deſigned to 


* goſpel, calls men to lead a holy and heavenly 
ce life; and to engage them to it, propoſes a 
te variety of the moſt powerful motives and en- 
* couragements.” Now tho it may be agree- 


of a wicked man to give evidence to a fact 


levelled againſt all ſorts of vice and wicked- 
neſs, and tends to promote all manner of 
goodneſs: and piety, for certain no man, who 
was an enemy to the cauſe of God and teli- 
gion, would enter into a confederacy to pro- 
mote it at the hazard of his life, and of 
every thing dear to him in this world. Let 


not he the inventor or ſpreader of a lie, which 
was to make way for the belief of a religion 
which condemned lying, and every other 


ed to live and die miſerable in defence of ſuch 
a lie. Our Saviour's argument, to prove 

that. bis miracles could not be wrought by 
the aſſiſtance of wicked ſpirits, may be ap- 
plied with the ſame evidence to ſhow, that 


the 


confirm are in ſubſtance, that God, by the 


able enough to the character and inclinations 


which he knows to be falſe; yet when the 
doctrine which is to be proved by this fact is 


a man love a lie never ſo well, he would 


evil Work, much leſs would he be content 


« 1 „ a, . wad . * 


1 
3 1 
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the witneſſes of his reſurrection could not be 
wicked men. If Satan caſt out Satan, bow 
foal his kingdom ſtand ? that is, © confider- 

« ing the nature and deſign of the doctrines 
« which Chriſt taught, and that his mira- 
« cles were the ſeal of his doctrine, we can- 
not ſuppoſe that the devi (if be had been 
« able to do it) would have concurred to 
< raiſe the credit of ſuch a doctrine, by 
<« enabling the teacher of it to work mira- 
* cles, unleſs he had a mind to deſtroy his 
e own intereſt and kingdom amongſt men.” 
The ſame: may we ſay here of 4icked men, 
that hating ED and loving i iniqui- 
ty, they would not have forged the ſtory of 
Chrift's reſurrectian, when for their teſti- 
mony to the truth of it they ſhould ſuffer ſo 
much, and get nothing by its being believed, 
but that the goſpel would be believed too, 
which commands every thing that is good, 
and forbids every thing that is /inful and evil. 
We may put the argument in another light, 
if the witneſſes f Chriſt's reſurrection were 
wicked men, either they believed a future ſtate, 
or they did not. If —_ believed a future 
ate, _ could not but have this thought, 
that they . deny themſelves ſo much 
in this — by leading a life of univerſal 
bolineſs and true piety, as they ſhould in 
AR ng.the reſurrefion of (On; ; 4 that 
ine »+ 4: Marth: Xii. 26. 
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the end of a holy life would certainly be 
happy: whereas after having ſuffered for 


being falſe witneſſes of God in this world, 


they muſt expect to ſuffer worſe things for 
it in the next; and therefore inſtead of ſet- 
ting themſelves to contrive and carry on a 


alſbood, they would rather have reſolved to 


| become good men, that after a little ſelf-de- 


nial for a few years, they might enjoy the 


rewards of an everlaſting ſtate. If on the 
_ contrary, they did not believe any life to come, 
then it would have been natural for them 
to argue in the manner which St. Paul men- 
tions in the thirty ſecond verſe, Let us eat 
and drink; for to morrom abe die. 02 "We 


« ſhall die very ſoon, and after death ſhall 


© beas if we had never been; our wiſdom 


e therefore is to make the beſt of the pre- 


en 1 life, avoiding ſufferings as much as 


poſſible, (eſpecially ſufferings for a lie, 
wy which we can hope to gain nothing in 


a the end) and ſeeking our 22 and plea- 


a every action and deſign.“ De 


concluſion is, that the apoſtes,” when they 


taught that Or was riſen, were true wit- 
neſſes, and conſequently u we have the 
greateſt reaſon to News the truth of bis reli- 


gian; ſince che could not have been falſe 
witneſſes without making. themſebves miſera- 


bie by it, which k is affird 10 fappoſ they 


5 would do, whether we conſider them only 
5 5 8 as 
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ag men, having the ſame ſenſes and paſſions as 
others, and a good degtee of chmmon undet- 
ſtanding, or under the character of good men 
or bad. This I think is ext ton a ame 
tion, that our faith in Cbriſt is not vain 
and 'groundlefe,- 2- Pl conclude. this 1 rr 
with a few reflections. 
ir. FROM the whole I infer, that they 
Es ſuffered moſt for chriſtianity, not hav- 
— this life only hope in Chriſt, but having 
through the merits of their Saviour a well- 
grounded hope: of a bleſſed immortality, aere 
not of all men moſt miſerable. - They were 
not ſo much to be pitied as admired; they 
did not ſuffer ſo much in the fleſh, as they 
_ enjoyed in the ſpirit; while their outward 
man decayed daily, their inward man was re- 
newed as, by 40. Inſtead therefore of be- 
ing diſcourage xample of the apo- 
_ files, and other witneſſes of our Lord and 
Saviour from entering into the ſervice of 
ſuch a' maſter, all perſons who conſider 
things thoroughly would regard it as a fair 
invitation, and the higheſt encouragement 
to embarle in the ſame cauſe when they 
ſaw how ſteady thoſe <vitneſſes were in the 
teſtimony they gave, what an art they had 
of enjoying affliction itſelf, and how — ci 
they appeared to be in the midſt of all the 
ſtorms and tempeſts which were raiſed a- 
« 25745, 4 2:Our. iv,-06," | 
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round them: how unlike are theſe men to 
the. reſt of the world ! they Can rejoice in 

tribulations, knowing that tribulation worketh 
__ patience, and patience experience, and experi- 
ence hope, and that their hope will neuer make 
them aſhamed. And why then ſhould we 
not take this perſon for our Lord and Ma- 
ſter, who, according to what theſe men with 
one voice affirm of him, is riſen from. the 
dead, and become Lord of all things? why 
ſhould we not. liſt ourſelves under him as 
the captain of our ſalvation, and determine 
to follow his conduct, whatſoever we may 
be called to ſuffer ; ſince f the light and mo- 
mentary, afflictions of this. life are not to be 


in all them that loved this Saviour? After 
_ this manner it was natural for all ſober con- 
ſiderate perſons to reaſon, who obſerved the 
vitneſſes-of Chriſt's reſurrection, and weigh- 
ed their teſtimony, What though they ex- 
poſed themſelves to a great many hazaſhips 
and inconveniencies for the cauſe of Chriſt, it 
was plain they new it to be the cauſe of G 


and therefore were not and could not be 


very miſerable 1 in the worſt circumſtances to 
which they could be reduced, being 5 hegot- 
ten by the reſurrection of. Chrif 70 5 lovely 


per 2 Cor. iv. 17. eee e 
ö 6 fd 


compared with. the glory that ſhall be-revealed 


 bope of an a incorruptible, and unde. 
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filed, and that fadeth not awey, reſerved in 
heaven for them. 

2. Waar reaſon of thankfulnef to God 
have we, who at our eaſe reap ſo many ad- 
vantages from all that the apoſtles and oe ol 

witneſſes of our bleſſed Saviour taught, and 
did, and ſuffered ! They labour d, and we 
are entered: into their e they Juffered 
for that religion, which we enjoy without 
ſuffering for it: their conſtancy under ſo 
many trials is a confirmation of our belief of 
the truth of their teſtimony. which they 
ſealed with their blood; and a moſt. power- 
ful motive to bear up with chriſtian patience 
and courage under the ordinary. troubles and 
afflictions of life, to which all men, in a 
greater or leſs degree, are liable. Shall I 
think my ſelf miſerable, becauſe I have my 
portion of the diſapointments and calami- 
ties of this world, when my, portion is no 
more than common; and the frft chriftians, 
who, beſides what is common to men, endured 
likewiſe a great fight of perſecutions, did not 
| betray any ſuch impatience or weakneſs? 
and what enabled them to bear up under 
_ heavier preſſures than ours can be, but their 
 bope in Chriſt ? Hope in Chrift then is a ff. 
ficient ſupport in a time of perſecution, and 
much more in peaceable times, when merely 
as chriſtians we are without all trouble and 
moleſtation. And whoſe fault is it 1 we 
ave 
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have not this Hope? or if this hope be not 
ſufficient to fortify our timerous hearts, and 
to cheer our drooping ſpirits? Let us take 
the proper ways to oben it, and we ſhall 
not be without hope; as having hope, we 
Thall never be without comfort : „ fe 
3. LeT us endeavour that our hope in 
Crit may be more abounding. To this end, 
let us conöder the certainty of the reward 


promiſed in the goſpel, together with its in- 


comparable worth and excellency; the terms 
upon which we may ſecure a title to it, and 
the reaſonableneſs of them; and finally, let 
us reſolve, that by divine afifance we © will 
walk more” exaftHy according Bag our rule; 

knowing "this; that in tbe rhe proportion 


as wegrow in holineſs,” we thall * __ 4 ö 


grow in hope and comfort, 
1. LET us conſider the urn of ny 
reward promifed* in the goſpel, together 


85 the incomparable worth and excellency of 
Is it not certain that the * does 


promis to all thoſe ho obey t, faFvation 
and happineſs in another life? "This is not 
doubted, and cannot be doubted by a 


Who read the goſpel; this promiſe being 


frequently repeated, and in a variety of ex- 
 prefſions throughout the writings of the new 


teſtament. And though the certainty of the 
truth of this promiſe is not altogether the 
ame, as of the Exiftence of the promiſe it 


5 ſelf, 
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ſelf, yet it is enough to ſatisfy any reaſon- 
able perſon. That God is true, is a dictate 
of natural reaſon, and what no one, who 
believes a God, has the leaſt doubt of. That 
God cannot but fulſil bis promiſis, is every 
whit as evident as that he is true and faith- 
ful; the truth and faithfulneſi of God con- 
ſiſting in this very thing, and his power be- 
ing ever almigbty. But hath God really 


this which is called a divine promiſe, only an 


invention of men to amuſe the world with- 


al? If there be any room for doubt or que- 
ſtion, it muſt be here; but how little room 


there is for it, we ſhall' ſoon, be ſenſible, if 


we duly conſider, and rightly underſtand, 


what has been offered on this ſubject, not 
to mention the many other arguments which 


are brought in proof of chriſtianity. If the 


witneſſes of Chriſt's reſurrection had not been 
true witneſſes, they would have had no hope 
in him beyond this life, and ſo would have 


been the mot miſerable of men; upon which 
account we may be confident they would 
not have teſtified any ſuch thing, if t 

had not been certain of the trutb of it; 
and if Chriſt roſe from the dead, he was a 
true prophet; if he was a true prophet, he 
taught a rue doctrine; and ſo likewiſe did 
Huis apoſtles, vVvhom he commiſſioned to teach 
in his name; and therefore a ſtate of felicity 
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and glory after this life, being confeſſedly a 


doctrine of chriſtianity, we have no ground 


to call the truth of it in queſtion. And do 

we conſider the incomparable greatneſs and 

excellency of the reward which the goſpel 
* promiſes? The object of the chriſtian S hope 
1s not ſome ſmall aeg unleſs you reckon 
it a ſmall matter to have the hope of fouls 
made perfect in all their faculties, *. bodies 
in all their parts and members, and theſe 
Bodies and fouls united in the bands of an 
everlaſting life ; unleſs you eſteem it a ſmall 
matter to /ee and enjoy the ſupream Good, to 
know and love God, and to be known and 


bud by bim, to be freed from all evils, 
ſinful and penal, and put in poſſeſſion of 
every thing neceſſary to our compleat happi- 


neſs, Whether as to the place, the company, 
or our employment: when we attend to theſe 
things, and bring them home to our minds, 
what a vigour muſt they inte into our 
hopes and reſolutions! _ | iy” 

2. Lr us confider the ferm upon 
which we may ſecure a title to the future 


reward, and the great reaſonableneſs of them. 


What are the terms but that from a prin- 
ciple of faith in God through Feſus Chrift, 


and love to him, we lead a ſober, righteous, 


and goal life; relying upon the ſacriſice and 
ITeuterceſſiun of Chriſt for the pardon of all 
our ſins, and the acceptance of our perſons 


and 
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and performances? And can any ferms be 
more equitable than theſe? In keeping the 
commands of the goſpel, is there not a pre- 
ſent reward? Is not that perſon who lives 
in all good conſcience, a much happier man 
than any one of a contrary character? Is it 
not reaſonable that we ſhould repent if we 
have done amiſs? and that God having gra- 
ciouſly appointed a Mediator between him- 
ſelf and the ſinful ſons of men, we ſhould 
thankfully accept his mediation, and humbly 
depend upon it? Are not theſe things reaſon- 
able in themſelves, and rendered much more 
ſo by the conſideration of that everig/ting 
reward which is annexed to them ?  _ 
Finalh, LE us reſolve, that by divine 
aſſiſtance we will walk more exactly accord- 
ing to our rule; knowing this, that in the 
{ame proportion as we grow in holingli, we 
ſhall- be likely to grow in bope and comfort. 
We are to remember, that there is a great 
difference between faith i in Chriſt, and actual 
and immediate bope in him; we muſt ſo 
far believe in Chriſt as to be perſuaded that 
all thoſe who ſubmit to the terms of the 
goſpel covenant ſhall enter into life; but 
then, in order to have an immediate and 
well- grounded hope of the future felicity, 
we muſt not only believe the truth of the 
goſpel, but live agreeably to the rules and 
precepts of it. If we do this, we ſhall have 
un, n good 
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good ground of hope; and if we are careful 
of every part of our behaviour, and labour 
to excel in every grace and virtue of = 
chriſtian life, the reaſon we have for 

will appear ſo much the more plain nd 
evident. Let us all lay this ſeriouſly to 


heart (as it well deſerves our conſideration). 
and endeavour to know more of the power of 


Chriſt's reſurrection, raiſing us above the love 
of this world, engaging us to lead a devout 

and heavenly life; drawing forth our de- 
ſires after ſpiritual and unſeen things, and 
diffuſing life, and ſpirit, and comfort thro 
all the duties we perform, and all the ſer- 
vices and trials we are called to in our 
chriſtian W 
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 JPretio, © God's not needing i it is the very ground 
upon which it becomes due, 30. 

Acfection and paſſions, how the words are differently 
uſed, 229. How they may hignify the ſame thing, 
230. See Paſſions, | 

Agony of Chriſt in the garden, whence it probably a- 
roſe, 373, 374 

Alexander the Great, of his killing Chtus, ay what 

effect the notion of fate had upon him, 96, 97. 

Anger, why the word paſſion is uſually reflrained to it, 
228. Ciceros advice to his brother about it, 277: = 

Annihilation, the ſoul dreads it, 403. 

Apoſtles, Chriſt's witneſſes, 425. Their ſufferings 
for the ſake of the goſpel, 431, 432. Urged as a 
proof of Chriſt's reſurrection, and the truth of his | 
religion, 436, &c. 

Articles of faith, miſchief of impoſing them, 166. 

Atheiſm, ſuperſtition gives riſe to it, 84, 95. ö 

Atonement of Chriſt, 383, 384. 

Authority, the claim of it in matters of faith and con- 
ſcience, the oh boon ſource of the corruption of reli- 
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Bases jn » ren and in a Seite ſale, 312, 


Being 7 attributes of God. See Gad. 
Being neceſſarily exiſting, there muſt be one Tuchy 5. 
He muſt be infinitely n 65 "There can be 
* one ſuch, 20. 

1 Gg 2 =p | | Bare» 
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ine volence, on what account it may be called a ra- 
tional inſtinct, 73, 74. Mr. Hutcheſon's notion of 
it examined, 74, &c. The virtue of it not to be 
confounded with the inſtinct, ibid. The difference 
between that which is the fruit of mere inſtinct, 
and that which proceeds from reaſon, 85, &c. 
Bedily gratifications, we muſt obſerve a proper medium 
with reſpeC to them, in order to govern our paſ- 


. 
PHANCE can be the original of nothing, 5. It 


is a mere empty name, 334. 


: Charles I. his murder not the act of the nation, 220. 


Children, an enquiry how far they are concerned in 


their parents fins, 87 How far their parents ſins 
may affect them, 198. 


So far as to intercept or cut 
off thoſe privileges to which they have no natural 
right, 2 To occaſion their being puniſhed for 
their own fins, 201. The paſſage in Ezetiel, and 
the ſecond commandment relating to this matter, 
conſidered, 203, 204. How far it is their duty to 
confeſs their parents ſins, 205, 210, &c. In what 
ſenſe they are not obliged to confeſs them, 214, 
215, 216. The whole applied to the thirtieth of 
January, 217, &C. 


Chrift, his crucifixion a ſurprifing event, 361. Why 


he choſe to complain of God's forſaking him in the 
words of the xxii* Pſalm, 362, 364. The ſtile he 


makes uſe of denotes his innocence, 366. His 
choice of God for his God, 367. His filial truſt 


and confidence in him, ibid. In what ſenſe he was 


forſaken of God in his paſſion, 368. This does 
not imply that God was angry with him, ibid. Or 


that he thought he was, 371. Of his agony in the 
garden, 373. The true meaning of his complaint 
of God's forſaking him, 375, 376, &c. He died 
before nature was ſpent, 379, 380. A reflection 
concerning his exaltation, 380. The reaſons of 


God's forſaking him, 381. To add the greater 


perfection to his example, 382. To encreaſe the 
perfection of his atonement, 383, And the perfec- 
tion of his prieſthood, 385. To compleat his vic- 


tory 
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tory, and render his triumph the more glorious, 
87. His ſufferings. ſhould endear him to us, 389. 
nd may yield us inſtruction and conſolation, 390. 
his reſurrection proved, 436, &c. 

Chriſtianity, its excellency, 420. Proved to be true 
from the conduct of the apoſtles, 436, &c. * 2 

Chriftians happier than other men in the belief and 
practice of the goſpel, even though they ſhould be 
miſtaken, 418. This urged as a proof of it, 421, 
422. 

Churches. See Societies. | 

Cicero, his advice to his brother about anger, 209: 

Clarke, Doctor, a paſlage of his concerning ys 
conſidered, 126. 

Colliber, his notion of ſpace and extenſion refuted, 9. 

Communion, chriſtian, the terms of it conſidered, 157, 
& c. The general rule about it, 161. Mere diffe- 
rence in opinions no bar to it, 161, 162. Objec- 
tions made by thoſe who are for narrawing its 
bounds, - conſidered, 170, &c. 

Condeſernſs Fon of God in taking care of man, 334 335. 

Confeſſion, its general meaning, 206. 

Conqueror, the nobleſt, is he who conquers himſelf, 

oo. 

0 what, 33. It is an inconteſtable EY 
ment of human liberty, 121. The importante of 
having it rightly informed, 154, 155. 

Conſeguences, of drawing them from Tevealed princi- 
ples, 40, 41: 

Converſation, chriſtian, well regulated affections have 
a happy influence upon it, 292. 

x Corinth. xv. 19. conſidered, 397, &c. Several no- 
tions that have no manner of foundation in the 
words, 401, 407, 411, 414, 418, 422. The per- 
ſons intended by the apoſtle, 424. The caſe ſup- 
poſed concerning them, 429. The aſſertion ground- 
ed upon it, 431. The argument couched in this 

| paſſage for the truth of the goſpel, 430, Kc. Prac- 
tical reflections, 443, 445, 446. 

Cotta, his tenderneſs and caution, left he ſhould ſeem 
to lay any thing to countenance vice, 99. | 
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Creator of the world, that there can be but one, 25, 
That there can be no other God but hes: 37-1 
Credit and honour reſulting from a due a 

of our paſſions and * 298, 


Dνο a type of Chriſt, 364. 


Deſertion, external and internal, 390, 301. 
Diſſenters vindicated, 218. 


Doctrines, we cannot now argue from them to the 
men, 184. 
E 1 


2 zaſm deſcribed, 64. 


Eternity, or a duration without beginning, muſt 
belong to the neceſſarily exiſtent Being, 7. 
Exaltation of Chriſt, 380, 381. 


Example of Chriſt, particularly i in his ſufferings, 382, 


383. 


2 viftence, the certainty of it, or that ſomething does 


exiſt, 3, No being can exiſt without ſome ade- 
quate reafon or ground of its exiſtence, 4. The 
Being which contains in itſelf the reaſon of its own 


exiſtence, is neceſſarily exiſtent, 6. See God. 
Exten eon. See Space. 


Fliie, of ſetting apart days of it for the ſins of our 


fathers, 215. And for ſome particular fin of our 


fathers, in which we do not imitate them, 216, 
This applied to the thirtieth of January, 217, &c. 
The abſurdity of perpetuating ſuch faſts, 222. 
Fate, of the advocates for i it, 93. Whether the no- 
tion of it be uſeful or pernicious to ſociety, 94, 95. 
An example of the effect of this notion upon A- 
lexander the Great, 96, 97. And upon ſome Ro- 
man legions, J 98. The belief of it deſtructive 


to morality, It is commonly the refuge of the 
flothful and 12 vicious, 141. 


Frar of a ſupreme power, why it may be called a 


rational inſtinct, 73, 74. When it proceeds from 
mere inſtinct, and when from reaſon, 79, &c. 


Fear of death, how it may be qualified in good men, 
27 
1 Fear 
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Fear of God, its excellent nature and tendency to re- 
move the fear of men, 272, 278. 

Firſt mover, that there muſt be. one, 14 what he 

muſt be, 106. | | 

Prederick Ill. emperor, his wiſe remark upon a proſ- 

perous wicked man, 404. | 

Free agent, that there muſt be one at leaſt, vix. God, 
109. Conſequently there may be others, 110. 
That man is a free agent, 116, &c. 1 

Freedom of human actions, of the diſputes about it, 
93. The notions of the author of the Phile/ephical 
Enquiry, &c. upon this point, conſidered, ibid. &c. 
See Liberty. 

Fundamentals, of mens erring in them, 185. 

Future ſtate beli by the Jews and Gentiles, and 
may be proved H reaſon, or the light of A; 492, 


403. 5 
G 


Narr of God promoted by the union of chri- 
ſtians among themſelves, 189, 190. 
GOD, a brief demonſtration of his being and attri- 
butes, in ſeveral propoſitions, 3, &c. Prop. I. 
Something now exiſts, 3. Prop. II. No being can 
exiſt without ſome adequate reaſon or ground of its 
exiſtence, either in the being itſelf, or without it, 
in ſome other being, 4. Prop. III. Though the 
reaſon of the exiſtence of the greater part of beings- 
is external, or in ſome being before them, from 
whom they derived their original; yet this cannot 
be affirmed of all beings, and of every being, 5, 6. 
Prop. IV. The being which contains in itſelf the 
reaſon of its own exiſtence, cannot but exiſt, or is 
neceſſarily exiſting, 6. Prop. V. A being neceſſa- 
rily exiſting, muſt be an nin perfect Being, 7. 
He muſt be eternal, or without beginning, 14 
Immenſe, 8. Simple, or without parts, 11. Om- 
niſcient, 13. Omnipotent, 14. A perfectly ſree 
agent, 16. Poſleſs'd of every moral perfection in 
the greateſt poſſible degree, 18. Immutable and 
immortal, 19: Prop. VI. There is but one ne- 
ceſſarily exiſtent and infinitely perfect Being, 20. 
644 60, 
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GOD, an argument for his unity, 22, &. We 
have no reaſon to believe or ſuppoſe there is more 
than ane God, 24. We have very good reaſon to 
believe that no more than one God at firſt made, and 
conſequently ſtill preſerves this world, 25. We do 


not want reaſon firmly to believe that there is abſe- . 


lutely but one Cod; or, that, beſides the God who 
formed this world, there is n other, 27. The hea- 
thens uſed the word God in a different ſenſe from 
what we do, 29. 

GOD, how reaſon may be attributed to him, 34, 35. 
Of paſſions being aſcribed to him, 232. Not be- 
neath him to take care of his works, and particu- 


larly man, 323, &c. His ſurpriſing greatneſs, 330. 


His condeſcenſion in taking care f man, 334. An 
exhortation to glorify him for His d 350. 
And for his good neſs, 351. 

Good man, his great character iſtick, 243. 

Greatneſs of God diſplayed in his works, particularly 
the heavens, 330, &c. hy 


EAVE NS, in what ſenſe they are more efpe- 


cially the Lord's, 316. Their greatneſs, 321. 


An obvious argument of the ſurpriſing greatneſs of 


God, 330. 
Hereſies mentioned by the apoſtle Paul, what ey 
> weres 17%; 80+ 
Heretic, whom Titus was to reject, what he was, 177, 
178. 


Hope in Chriſt the chriſtian's ſupport, 445. How it 


may be confirmed, 446. 
Horace, an obſervation upon an ode of his, 213. 
Hutch:ſon, Mr. his notion of virtue and benevolence 
Examined, 745 &c. 


'E us, their peculiar 8 and why 

they were to confeſs their fathers ſins, 207. A 

' faying of theirs about the ſpirit of prophecy, 305. 
They believed a future ftate, 402. 


| Imagination ſhould be under the conduct of reaſon, 63. 
The force of it in ſome perſons, 65, It hath no- 


thing to do in the trial of truth, 71. 
| Im menſi ”s 


L. 
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Immenſity, or a preſence without bounds, muſt belong 
to the neceſſarily exiſtent Being, 8. 

Immutability and 5 muſt belong to the ne- 
ceſſarily exiſtent Being, 1 

Imputation of ſin to Chriſt, in a proper ſenſe, the ab- 
ſurdity of that doctrine, 369. 

Inclinations ought to be under the controul of reaſon, 
58. Of thoſe of a middle kind, and how far they 
are to be attended to, 61. 

Indifference about what we believe condunnel; 188. 

Infants, God's wonderful care of them a remarkable | 
inſtance of providence, 312, 313. 

Infinite wiſdom implied in infinite knowledge, 14. 

Infinity the ground of neceſſary exiſtence, 7. 

Inſtinct, two rematkable differences between it and 
reaſon, 37. 

Jonah, his fit of paſſion, 268. 

Joſephus, his reaſoning when he is pleading for a 
friendly uſage of the Jews, 192. 

Fudaizers, their practices, 182. 

Judgment blinded by 1 269. 


K 


ING, biſhop, an hypotheſis & his diſproved, ; 
— 132. 
Knowledge, infinite, implies infinite wiſdom, 14. 


LL. 


Thertine writings, and their miſchievous tenden- 
cy, 100, 101, 102. 5 

Liberty, the moſt perfect, muſt belong to che neceſſa- 
rily exiſtent Being, 16. 

Liberty of human actions, of the diſputes about it, 93. 
Defended, 103, &c. The true notion of it, 104. 
That there muſt be a liberty of action ſomewhere, 
106. What is that liberty in human actions plead- 
ed for, 111. In what ſenſe it is a perfection, 111, 
112. How the argument for it from human re- 
wards and puniſhments may be evaded, 117, 118. 
It is proved from the conſideration of the divine 

perfections, 118, From every man's own con- 
ſcience, 121. Of the degrees of it, 127. Objec- 


tions 
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tions againſt it anſwered, 127, &c. Object. 1. from 
Hobbs and Spinoza, which affects the poſiility of 
liberty, 127. Object, 2. That the will u yield 
itſelf to the greateſt appearing good, or neceſſarily 
follows the laſt dictate of the iy ON con- 
ſidered and anſwered, 129, &c. Object. 3. From 
the divine preſcience, conſidered, 138. 
Life, the preſent, in itſelf conſidered not a wretch- 
ed or miſerable ſtate, 407. 
Life and immortality, how brought to light by the goſ- 
” oy 
EE Mz. of his opinion, that the will is always de+ 
termined by the moſt preſſing nneaſineſs, 130. 
Love of God and our neighbour, a remedy againſt 
the love of the world, 279, 280. 


| M 
AN, reaſon is to him what inſtinct is to other 

creatures, 35, 36. Which ſhews that he is de- 
: ſigned for a nobler end, 38, 39. He has an ani- 
mal and a rational part, 59, 136. That he is a free 
agent, demonſtrated, 116, &c. The dignity of 
his nature, 318. He 1s conſidered as fallen and 

_ Corrupted, and ſo in a ſtate of great weakneſs, in- 


digence, and imperfection, 336. The goodneſs of 


God to him, 339. See Pſalm viii. 
Mary, queen, how the biſhops charged the court, and 
the court the biſhops, with the cruelties in her 
reign, 168, 169. 
Material world not ſelf-exiſtent, 12. 
Matter cannot move itſelf, 107, 108. 
Matthew xxvii. 46. explained, 361, &c. 
Men, their different natures and characters, and how 
far they ſhould be attended to, 62, 63. 
Mind, three acts of it, as converſant about human 
actions, 131. 
Moral good and evil, their infallible criterion, 48. 
What is not, and what is the proper imme 
ſubject of them, 48, 49. 
Moral perfections, the highest muſt belong to the 
Rane, exiſtent Being, 18. 
| Meraliiz, 


under to the preceding Volume of Tratts. 
Morality, its principles have the ſame degree of au- 
thority, whether innate or not, 42, 43. 


Motion, two ſorts of, according to Plato, 104. Tts 
principle not in matter, 107, 


N 


NATURE of things, right reaſon conſiſts in a 

conformity of the judging * to it, 45. They 

have been taken in common uſe for equivalent 
terms, 47. It is unchangeable, 48. 

Neceſſary exiſtence, what, 6, It implies all infinite 
perfeCtions, 7, &c. : 

Neceſſity, how diſtinguiſhed, 104. Of external or 

phyſical neceflity, ibid. Of internal or moral ne- 

ceſſity, 110. Of the diſtinction between moral 

and mechanical neceſſity, 114, 115. 


Nees penalties for differences in religion, . 


Nooely eſſential to the ridiculous, 69. 
Ou e, an attribute of the neceſſarily exiſtent 
Being, 14. 
Ommniſcience, an attribute of the neceſſarily exons 
Being, 13. 
Opinion, mere difference i in them no bar to commu- 
nion, 161, 162. The miſchief and unreaſonable- 
neſs of rejecting perſons from communion on that 


account, 164. ObjeQions from ſcripture conſider- 
ed and anſwered, I70, &c. 180. 


Þ - 

MR ENTS. See Children, 

Paſſions, on the government of them, 227. What 

they are, and the difference between them and pure 
affections, 228, 229. They are in their own na- 

ture indifferent, 232. And may be uſeful, 234. 


We are all in ſome good degree able to govern, 
them, ibid. It is our indiſpenſable duty to ſet our © 


ſelves to govern them, 239. Wherein the due go- 
vernment of them conſiſts, 240. With reſpect to 


their general object, ibid, With reſpect to their 
principal 
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principal object, 242. With reſpect to their de. 
gree, 245. Three ſigns of their being exceſſive, 
- 24 » 250, 251. The government of them takes 
oth the inward emotion, and the outward be- 
Leer, 253. It muſt be univerſal, 250. Con- 
ſtant and habitual, 259. In it we muſt act from 
\ conſcience towards God, 261. Rules for the go- 
vernment of our paſſions, 263. To improve in 
| ſound knowledge, ibid. To govern our thoughts, 
265. To conſider that the trueſt judgment of the paſ- 
ſions is that we make when we are free from them, 
and not when under their power, 267. To uſe a 
proper medium in reſpect of bodily gratifications, 
269. To make the object familiar or keep out of 
its way, according as one or the other tends to a- 
bate the paſſion, 252. To watch againſt the be- 
ginnings of paſſion, 285. To conquer one paſſion 
by the help of another, 278. To remember our 
dependence on God, and exert the powers we have, 
282. To examine the progreſs we have made, &0o. 
284, 285, 286, 287. Motives to the government 
of our paſſions, 289, 292, 295, 398, 304, 305: An 
exhortation to it, 30b. 
Peace and pleaſure attend upon well. regulated affec- 
tions, 295. 8 
Perſecution contrary to natural equity, and to the 
temper and ſpirit of the goſpel, 167, 168. 
Piety and devotion, well-regulated affections have A 
happy influence upon the exerciſes of it, 289. 
Philoſophical enquiry concerning human liberty, examin- 
ed, 93, &c. Of the author's diſtinction between 
moral and mechanical neceſſity, 114. | 
Pleaſures, two ſorts of, 137. 4; 
Polytheiſm of the heathen, what it was, 29. Its riſe, 


74. 
Pads, the ſaying of one, 434. 
Prayer, its mighty efficacy, 314. 1 
Presbyterians, their political principles vindicated, 21 7, 
. 
Preſcience, the difficulty of reconciling it whh free 
agency, conſidered, 138, &c. 


Prieſthoed of Chriſt, its perfection, 385. 


Principles, 
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Principles, there is greater danger of mens taking up 
with wrong ones, than of arguing wrong from the 
principles aſſumed, 43. | | 

Private judgment in religion, the right of it aſſerted 

and proved, 147. Sincere examination neceſſary 

to the forming of it, 154. 

. Proteſtants, their practices generally contradictory to 

their principle of private judgment, 151, 

Prudence, what, 33. . 

Pſalm viii. its ſublime exordium, 311. The ſecond 

verſe explained, 312, 313. How our Saviour ac- 
commodates it, 315. An enquiry into the true 

ſenſe of ver. 3, 4. When I conſider thy heavens, &c. 
What is man, &c. 316, &c. What cannot be 

their true meaning, 318. They cannot be under- 
ſtood as ſpoken in diminution of man abſolutel 
conſidered, ibid. They cannot be deſigned to If. 
ſen man in compariſon of the heavens, 320. They 
do not imply, that reaſon would naturally lead one 
to think it beneath the majeſty of God to regard 
his creature man, 558. They do not import an 

real danger of our being neglected and over- ook d 
amidſt the immenſity of God's works, 327. The 

true ſenſe of the words largely conſidered, 329 — 

348. Practical reflections, 348, 350, 351, 354, 


P « xxii. relates to the Mefliah, 364. 
- Puniſhment, proper, has relation only to proper inh 
rent guilt, 200, OO > 

E ASON defined, and divided into ſpeculative 
and practical, and the latter into what may be 
called prudence and conſcience, 33. A diſtinction 
between reaſon and reaſoning, 34. How the for- 
mer may be attributed to God, and not the latter, 
ibid. The office of reaſon as a guardian to the 
body, 35. Two remarkable differences between 
it and inſtinct, 37. Its office as a guide to moral 
life, 39. In which reſpect it is principally con- 
_ cerned about fixing right principles, and form- 
ing juſt deductions from them, 40. Of the names 
OR FE | whereby 
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whereby the principles diſcoverable by the light of 
it are called, 42, How to determine what is right 
reaſon, 44, 45. It is the ſame in all, 47. It is 
_ uniform and conſtant, ibid. By it we determine 
moral good and evil, 48. It is entirely conſiſtent 
and harmonious with divine revelation, and ſuper- 
natural aſſiſtances, 54. Every rational being ought 
to govern himſelf by it, 57, &c. 72 


Reaſon, volition, and corporeal motion, of the relation 


between them, 116. 
Receiving one another, in Rom. xv. 7. what it ſignifies, 
and how it may be applied to the terms of church- 


communion, 161. 


Religion, the diſcarding the uſe of reaſon i in it, a great 


fault, 56. How it degenerates into ſuperſtition, 
N 
| 12 a moſt important doctrine of chriſtiainty, 
397. Ill conſequences of denying it, 398, 399, 400. 
Revelation, right reaſon entirely conſiſtent with it, 54. 
It is a kind of ſupplement to reaſon, 56. 
Reward promiſed in the goſpel, its certainty and in- 
comparable excellency, 446, The terms on which 
we may ſecure a title to it, 448. 
| Rewards and puniſhments amongſt men, how the ar- 
gument a them againſt necellity may be evaded, 
- 117, 118. 


 Ridicule, Lord Shaftsbury's ſcheme concerning it a- 


ted, 66. The talents of it and reaſon widely diffe- 


rent, 66, 67. Humour as well as wit neceſſary to 


it, 68. It is as changeable as faſhions, inſtanced in 


the aſs and the ow], 68, We ought not to be- 


gin with it, but reaſon ould firſt Rain out the 
error, 72, 
Rights, natural, and thoſe not ſtrictiy ſuch, 198. 
Roman legions who revolted, the effect that the notion 
of fate had upon them, 97, 98. 


 Rorarius, his relations Aden wolves and lens, 
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| Len. whence the prejudices againſt them wiſe, 


Sel/-codermad, "what it fi ignifies, 179. N : 
Self- 


Indes to the preceding Volume of Traci. 
Selfelove the ſtrongeſt of the paſſions. 87. The diffe- 
rence between that which is purely mechanical, and 
that which is under the guidance of reaſon, 88, 89. 
Seneca, an excellent paſfage of his, 283. 
Shaftesbury, Lord, his ſcheme of ridicule examined and 
| refuted, 65, &c. } EN 
Simplicity, an attribute of the neceſſarily exiſtent Be- 
© oe” | 2 2 | 
Sin, the chriſtian's whole duty ſummed up in it, 
Lins, 1 can repent of none but our own, 214. 
Societies, chriſtian, their right of judging for them- 
ſelves conſidered, 153. The importance of their 
exerciſing the greateſt caution and charity, 156, 157. 
They have no right to reject chriſtians from com- 
munion on the account of mere difference in opi- 
nion, neither ſeparately nor conjointly, 164. 
Solomon, an inſtance of the power of ſenſual paſſions, 
„ oor: IT ee e 
Soul diſtinct from matter, as having a ſelf- active and 
ſelf- determining power within it, 237, 238. Its 
excellent nature, 320, 321. Its capacity, 322. 
Space and extenſion conſidered, q, 10, 11. 
Spontaneity conſidered, 104, 105, 106. 
Stars, their nature, diſtance, &c. 321. 


4 


Stoics, their notion of the three conſtituent parts of 
man, 58. B LOTS 5 
Subſcribing to articles, &c. an argument againſt it, 177. 
Sufferings of Chriſt ſhould endear him to us, 389. 
And may yield us inſtruction and conſolation, 390. 
Superſtition, what it is, 79. The riſe of it. 80. Ihe 
effects of it, 81, 82. An inſtance of it in the ab- 
ſolute Predeſtinarians, 83. It is the original of 
e 
JF Emptations, we are concerned to leſſen their num- 
ber, and weaken their force as much as we can,249. 
Thirtieth of Fauuary, remarks upon its obſervation, 
217, &c. Abſurdity of perpetuating it, 222, 


Thoughts muſt be governed, in order to govern our 
pamons, 6. - 
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God, 755 
thete ers no life to come, IT. Or though they 
id. T9 eve it, 414. 5 

ting · the iniguities of the unde upon the ebildrey, 
&c. in the ſecond eee, conlidered, 200, 
203,, 204 


Under ſtandiſig muſt be improved, in on fer to govern 


our paſſions, 2 


Unzaſineſs, the will no not always determined by. it, 1 30, 


2 
"Unity of God, of the arguments for it, from bis infi- 


nity and neceſſary exiſtence, 23, A plainer argu- 


ment for it, 23, &c. See God. 


. e rh revealed in ſripture, 
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7 HITBY, Doctor, his ſenſe of God's forfaking 

Chriſt, 375. 

Hill, the only proper ſubj ect of moral good and evil, 
49. It determines ſelf, and is not irreſiſtibly de- 
termined by external cauſes, 128, Whether it 
muſt yield itſelf to the greateſt | appearing good, or 
neceſſarily follows the ultimate dictate of the Lance 
cal underſtanding 120, Ke. 


' Wit and judgment very difterent, | and ſeldom found in 


the ſame perſon, , 67, .68. | 
Moolaſton, Mr," by ſubſifuting rae in the room of 
the nature of, things,udifters oy in words from o- 
ther moral 2 50, 51, The only 6, 
in his ſyſtem, 52% Two Wi objected 282 t jt, 
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